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To my parents, 


who showed me the way 


To my husband and children, 


who are my encouragement 


To my countrymen, 


who are defending Bosnia. 
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Preface 


This is a memoir about the siege of Sarajevo and the genocide committed in 
Bosnia. It is my testimony about the war and an attempt to explain its causes. 
The tragedy of Bosnia and the slaughter of Bosnians that began in April, 1992, 
and ended in December, 1995, could have been stopped much sooner or even 
completely avoided. I am certainly not “objective” toward the perpetrators of 
the Bosnian crisis or toward those who appeased them; in a sense this might 
be expected by some readers looking for “justification” and “equal guilt” of 
all the parties involved. In the case of Bosnia, the hawks and the victims were 
well defined. I do not believe in being apologetic to those who had the power 
to change or prevent some of these events. 

Although I wrote parts of this testimony during the war, because of the 
continuing crises in Bosnia I found strength to finish it only after the Dayton 
Peace Agreement was signed in December, 1995. Iam most grateful to all my 
relatives and friends, both in Bosnia and in the United States, who for the last 
five years have continuously encouraged me to persist in my attempt to pub- 
lish it. I express my special appreciation and thanks to Stjepan MeStrovi¢ for 
his support and encouragement and to James Sadkovich for his very valu- 
able comments and suggestions for the improvement of the manuscript. 

We left our home in Sarajevo ona gloomy morning, October 10, 1992, with 
the hope and conviction that only the United States of America, my husband’s 
home country, could and would help stop the aggression against Bosnia. We 
did not know then that it would take so long. 

Once in the United States, we began doing all we could to help those who 
remained in Bosnia. The immediate contribution we could make for the sur- 
vival of at least a few Bosnians, by sending money and food to our family and 
friends in Sarajevo, was most urgent. We spoke and wrote about the war in 
Bosnia, believing that the opinion of my husband, an American who had lived 
in Sarajevo since 1969 and who had witnessed the slaughter, could have some 
influence. Sending letters to politicians and asking for their understanding 
was our preoccupation. We participated in or helped organize gatherings and 
lectures promoting the truth about Bosnia. 
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Like all other Bosnians, I believed that if only the truth were known, the 
world would not allow the destruction of my homeland. Perhaps I still be- 
lieve that, for otherwise I would not be adding to a series of books already 
written about Bosnia. Since the killing has stopped, replaced by hope that it 
will not resume, I can pour my heart out trying to help friends of Bosnia 
understand the causes of our tragedy and the global values for which we 
fought. In spite of all the obituaries written or spoken about the Bosnians’ 
lost cause, the fact is that Bosnia has existed for one thousand years and will 
continue to exist. All those who have either tried to annihilate the state and 
the people of Bosnia, have denied throughout this century our very right to 
existence, or have willingly contributed to the slaughter should by now un- 
derstand that our existence and our survival have been finally reconfirmed 
precisely by these most recent criminal acts. The claims that Bosnia did not, 
does not, and should not exist have been disproved by this war. One does not 
try so hard, and with such force, to murder and destroy an entity that does 
not exist. 

The hawks were not just the leaders of Serbia and Montenegro who un- 
leashed the attack but also the leaders of Croatia, England, France, Russia, 
and all other direct or indirect accomplices to the genocide and the attempt 
to finally dismember Bosnia. The fundamental reason is very simple. Bosnia’s 
existence did not fit the European nineteenth-century vision of “one nation— 
one religion—one state,’ Serbian megalomania, and more than one hundred 
years of continuous greed for our land by our neighbors. The cover-up used 
for all the actions and inactions in dealing with the perpetrators of this de- 
struction is a deliberate campaign of disinformation based on hundreds of 
lies about Bosnia, its heritage, the history of its people and its neighbors, and 
its right to existence. 

Most Americans understood the problem, expressed much sympathy for 
the Bosnian cause, and strongly supported their belief that Bosnians should 
be allowed the means to defend themselves. Some leading public figures pre- 
tended not to understand the problem and often participated in confusing 
other Americans. Only a few spoke directly, rejecting the false rhetoric. The 
Clinton administration, in the face of all the moral facts to the contrary, con- 
tinued to maintain a pretence that the situation was complex, allowing Euro- 
pean leadership to further perpetrate the eventual dismemberment of Bosnia. 
From the very beginning of the aggression against Bosnia, many American 
senators and members of Congress tried to persuade the administration to 
recognize that genocide was taking place and asked for more decisive mea- 
sures such as “lift and strike.” It was only their persistence that finally brought 
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the United States to cross the Rubicon from indifference. If the Bosnian na- 
tion is to be allowed to recover from the gravest losses that one people have 
endured in Europe since World War IJ, American support in preserving a 
sovereign and democratic state in Bosnia and in bringing war criminals to 
justice must prevail. 

Although my testimony tells the story about the war in Bosnia, my per- 
sonal experiences, and the reactions of the world between 1992 and 1996, it 
also depicts the depth of the human tragedy. If the places and the personali- 
ties were changed, my account could become a story of another troubled place, 
for this is an authentic tale about a war, human suffering, and madness that 
can happen anywhere. It only takes a brilliant and determined tyrant to set 
fire to any corner of the world. 

Should fascism and genocide not be stopped in the Balkans, other dicta- 
tors could be emboldened to follow the example.' It does not take much time 
to bend the barriers of law and order, setting human madness free. The po- 
tential conditions are present everywhere. The horrors and atrocities half a 
world away are not far enough unless they are halted by force. The present 
decisiveness of the Western Alliance to finally stop the evil forces in the Balkans 
brings the light of hope for the future of our world. 

Several serious studies presenting the history and the survival of Bosnia 
have been written since 1991 by foreign and Bosnian scholars. This memoir is 
not intended to replace the work of responsible historians. It simply offers 
the view of a Bosnian whose life has been shattered since April, 1992, frozen 
still, and broken in the midst of the rise of a small country toward prosperity 
in freedom, cut down in motion and turned into stone like the bodies of 
Pompeians by the lava from Mount Vesuvius. Perhaps this will be just an- 
other stillborn tear on a face tired from despair amid the death and shattered 
lives of my countrymen. It is a testimony spoken with the conviction that those 
who have brought an old European people to the brink of total annihilation 
in the heart of modern Europe must be held responsible for their deeds. And 
there are many who will hear. We Bosnians cannot afford to be silent ever again. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee, March, 1996 
Sarajevo, Bosnia, May, 2000 


Poems 


“A Note about the Land” (Zapis o Zemlji) 
MAK DIZDAR (1917-71) 


One day a certain worthy questioner asked: 
Who is she what is she, pray tell, 

Where is she, whence is she 

Whither is she 

Bosnia 

Tell. 

And the questioned gave him a quick reply: 
Bosnia, you see, is a country 

Both fasting and bare-footed, you see, 

And cold and hungry 

And in addition, 

You see, 

Defiant 

After sleep. 
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Pitao jednom jednog tako vrli pitac neki: 
A kto je ta, Sta je ta da prostis, 

Gdje li je ta, odakle je 

Kuda je ta 

Bosna 

Rekti 

A zapitani odgovor njemu tada hitan dade: 
Bosna, da prostis jedna zemlja imade 

I posna i bosa, da prostis 

I hladna i gladna 

Ik tome jos 

Da prostis, 

Prkosna 

Od sna. 
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From “Home in Mile” (Hiza u Milama) 
MAK DIZDAR 
English translation: Francis R. Jones 


Our Grandfather’s House was built to last 
So its strength would stand fast 
In our hearts 


So let its doors stay open wide 
For welcome guests and passers-by 
And all whose hearts are grand 


For all good people beneath the sky 
And for all good 
Bosnians 


For all the warriors in the mighty war 
Now being warred 
Against the war... 


For all in life who ran away 
From homes that got 
To hot to stay. 


XIX 


Djedovska tu hiza bi stvorena 
Krepéa da krepost 
U srcima ostane 


Pa neka je zato vazda otvorena 
Za doste drage 
I velikane sréane 


Za sve pod nebom dobre ljude 
I za sve dobre 
Bosnjane 


Za sve vojnike u velikoj vojni 
Sto vojuje se 
Protiv vojne... 


Za sve one Sto u vijeku bjeze 
Iz svoje hize 
Koja im se oZeze. 


xX 


NEDZAD ALIKADIC 
GORAZDE, JULY 1992 


Europe, protect your own land, 

Stop the death and suffering of your kind, 
Alone, I can not defend, 

A desire that is our bind. 


Even of our roots, you should care, 

Since your freedom too, grows from there, 
Stand up to fascism, that in its core, 
Wants Bosnia, to be no more. 


In Bosnia, there is life 

The strength burning in our midst, 
Will prove, through our strife, 
That this country does exist. 


Evropo, zastiti grudu svoju, 
Sprijeci smrt i muke tvog roda, 
Sam sam zemljo, 

I tebi me Zelja vuce. 


I na korijen je vasa briga, 
Cjelinu slobode Cini, 

Stani na put fasizmu, koji hoée, 
Da Bosna vise ne postoji. 


Zivota za Bosnu ima, 

U nama snaga gor, 
Obranit éemo je i dokazat’, 
Da ova zemlja postoji. 
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PART 1 


The Slaughter of Bosnia 


A Lady of Sarajevo 


A lady died in Sarajevo on December 17, 1992. She was my mother. Her life 
ended by natural causes during a time of destruction of the city of her birth 
and her heritage, a European city besieged by barbarians. 

“Men become mad in a war,” she would say. “It is horrifying, but that is the 
truth. They lose orientation and turn into wild beasts.” At the age of eighty- 
eight, she was most of the time fully aware of the extent of our tragedy. Dur- 
ing the first months of the siege, many media people—reporters of all kinds 
from various newspaper and television companies—were frequent guests in 
our house. She was annoyed by the fact that they only spoke English with us 
so that she could not follow our conversation. Her generation spoke German 
as a foreign language, and she wanted to talk to them in German. The report- 
ers treated her with respect, and some of the newspaper photographers were 
intrigued by her. Obviously they felt that an old lady who had lived through 
two world wars and other turmoils of this century did not deserve to be hun- 
gry and hiding from bombs at the end of her life. 

A Frenchman made several portraits of her sitting in our basement kitchen 
by candlelight. “She was a very good looking woman, once,’ I said. “Oh, but 
she is still absolutely beautiful” was his comment as he took a few more close- 
up shots. Her white hair shone in the flash of his camera, and her thin face 
reflected the calm of the world of her youth. Her long, satin dress of a de- 
lightful blue color was buttoned all the way up to the neck but revealed un- 
derneath a white blouse with a high pleated collar. Her thin arms leaned 
restlessly on top of the table, and her hands were covered with such transpar- 
ent skin that every little blue vein and each tiny bone could be seen in motion 
as her long fingers played a game while trying to find a pack of cigarettes. She 
was almost blind, and her hands helped her recognize objects. The candle- 
light was not sufficient. 
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Her long wrinkled neck was thin and straight, rising from a frame of white 
and blue colors in such a dignified manner that she looked like a countess 
from the turn of the century, silently proud and deeply hurt. She reminded 
me of a young lady wearing a similar outfit in a portrait she drew in an art 
class when she was a student at a girls’ high school in Sarajevo. It was a very 
good drawing, and I always admired it along with her other sketches and old 
photographs from her school days. Only the long beads that were worn in 
the twenties were missing on her present garment. 

The photographer did not catch my thoughts. He said he would send the 
pictures to some French journal. The reporter asked her a few questions, 
among them what she thought of this war compared to the other two that 
she had experienced. My mother smiled slightly and said that he was mistaken. 
“This is not a war but a slaughter. In the first world war the armies fought and 
mainly soldiers were killed. In the second, besides military losses, there were 
terrible casualties among civilians, more than in any other war before. There 
was savage behavior of foreign troops, concentration camps were opened, and 
genocides were committed, all over Europe and Asia. The whole world became 
involved. But the freedom-loving people made a counteroffensive, and it was 
that union of allied forces that finally stopped the madness. What is happen- 
ing here is a planned slaughter of civilians. An army is bombing a defenseless 
people while the rest of Europe is at peace. Our own former army is shelling 
our city, continuously, day in and day out, for months, with the only purpose 
to murder and to threaten its inhabitants, to destroy life, regardless of any 
norms. And this time the whole world is watching it happen.” 

The same television cameras that recorded the warm welcome shown by 
the people of Sarajevo to sports lovers from throughout the world during the 
1984 Winter Olympics, the same television antennas that sent messages of joy 
and hospitality during that February, now transmitted images of destruction 
and despair to television screens around the world. Everyone knows that the 
Serbian guns that have been shelling Sarajevo ever since April, 1992, cannot 
distinguish between religious affiliations of the Sarajevans they kill, yet the 
media and the politicians refer to it as an “ethnic” or “civil” war. 

“We do not even have an army. We are just plain city people trying to sur- 
vive by hiding in basements of our homes. We are simply being slaughtered 
by our countrymen led by a bunch of maniacs. You know we are one people, 
just of different faiths. We always were simply Bosnians.” What she was trying 
to explain to these foreign guests was the notion of Bosnian nationhood, so 
persistently denied to us throughout our recent past. Although the Bosnian 
nation was not recognized, the people of Bosnia continued to be called 
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Bosnians and to refer to themselves as Bosnians no matter what political choice 
of a national identity they made in various periods after the formation of the 
first Yugoslavia in 1918. The nonexistence of the Bosnian nation in modern 
political terms was one of the main causes encouraging the 1992 aggression 
and the subsequent socially suicidal behavior of many Bosnians. 

My mother was buried in a small old cemetery alongside the Curviéa 
Mosque, which had been rebuilt by the first Curtié, her ancestor, who arrived 
in Sarajevo in 1692. His tombstone is still there with the inscription of thanks 
by the builders of Sarajevo for his generous endowments to the town. That 
she was buried there was a tribute of this war. The old cemetery had not been 
used for over one hundred years, but the siege and resulting inaccessibility of 
the big new cemeteries on the outskirts of Sarajevo changed all the rules. Thus, 
my mother was buried right where she belonged, with her ancestors. Her fam- 
ily had lived on Logavina Hill overlooking the center of the Old Town for 
centuries. Every stone and every brick in the surrounding streets carried 
memories of our childhood. 

We were all born there, just a couple of blocks away from my grandfather 
Curtiés old house. I still remember his white-haired head and his thin sil- 
houette behind the bedroom window. He would sit on the “minder”! leaning 
on a windowsill and looking down on the passersby as they climbed up 
Logavina Street. He died in his old house on New Year’s Eve, 1951, deprived of 
almost all his possessions by the Serbian reforms of the first Yugoslavia and 
the Communist reforms of the second Yugoslavia. Sugar was scarce in those 
days after World War II, and he spent the last years of his life craving sweets. 
He would often walk to our house to see my mother. The biggest treat for my 
sister and me was to offer him a piece of cake, usually made with pear molas- 
ses. Occasionally we would even have a real piece of tort or a Turkish desert 
made with real sugar that arrived in a package from our aunt, my father’s sis- 
ter, who lived in Chicago. I will never forget the happiness on his face, for it 
was the joy of a child that we shared. 

My mother cried for months after his death. For many years, every time 
we ate a desert we would, with sorrow, remind ourselves of the fact that sugar 
appeared in the free market in Sarajevo just after his death. He lived the happy 
life of a rich man but died in the poverty of the Communist revolution and 
other miseries caused by World War II. His only daughter, my mother, reached 
the end of her life during the gravest tragedy that ever besieged our town— 
exhausted by a lack of proper food. The tiny cemetery on the corner of Curti¢a 
and Cemerlina Streets, next to the mosque and the homes of generations of 
our ancestors, accepted my mother with grace, along with several other rela- 
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FIGURE 1 

The Curtié family in Sarajevo, 1908, showing the author’s mother 

at age four (standing) with her baby brothers, her father (sitting), 
and her uncle (standing). From author’s collection 


tives killed by the Chetniks’ shells.? On one corner of the short stonewall sur- 
rounding the cemetery was a fountain with cold water running from a nearby 
source, similar to hundreds of other little fountains that used to decorate old 
streets in Sarajevo. Most of them were shut down or destroyed during vari- 
ous city governments’ attempts at modernization. A few years before, some 
good man had decided to bring this one back to life. 

Every time I would walk by the old cemetery wall I would remember the 
explosion of a large bomb that killed a few of my mother’s cousins in 1944 
when it hit their house across the street. It almost killed me too. I was passing 
by on my return from school with my girlfriend Zlata, and the explosion threw 
us down. I recall the dust, the smell of the fire, a piece of a brick that struck 
my leg, and how we ran, just ran. The next thing I remember was holding the 
handle on the large entrance door of my grandparents’ home, just a block 
away, trying to call to someone to let us in. The noise of the planes and the 
bombs falling was overwhelming, and I was shivering from fear. My grand- 
mother’s home was right there, but the door was too big and too heavy for 
me. I was only six years old. A strong older gentleman appeared on the street 
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and, recognizing me I suppose, rang the bell, opened the door, and threw us 
into the courtyard. I do not remember the rest except that my mother was 
terribly worried that I had not come home soon after the warning of the si- 
rens signaling the air attack. Bakir, my brother, came to pick me up at the 
grandmother’s house. The older gentleman who had helped me on the street 
was our relative and told my mother where I was. Bakir bawled me out for 
causing trouble because I had not left school as soon as sirens had warned of 
a raid. 

The bullets and mortar shells of April, 1992, were not announced by any 
sirens. There were no warnings of any kind, just the sounds of destruction 
and death. The German bombs of April, 1941, or the Allies’ bombings of 
Sarajevo from 1943 until 1945 were a weak punishment of those who governed 
the city compared to the Serbian shelling of 1992, which continued up to the 
very end of 1995 in full view of the world’s television crews. Although those 
foreign bombs during World War II killed many civilians and destroyed 
many buildings in their task to defeat the German forces occupying Sarajevo, 
they were not dropped with the intent of destroying the city itself, its life, its 
past, or its future. This time, though, the mortar shells came from our former 
countrymen, from guns bought by our own money, fired by people who had 
claimed to be our brothers protecting us from the outside world. This time 
around they were not sent to destroy the soldiers or their barracks and 
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The author’s mother (seated in the first row) with her cousins and 
friends in her family’s car, 1922. From author’s collection 
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strongholds but instead to force the citizens of Sarajevo into submission. They 
were sent to destroy the libraries, the museums, the archives, the schools, the 
theaters, the hospitals, the galleries, the mosques and churches, the sports cen- 
ters, the radio and television stations, the bakeries, the newspaper buildings, 
the post offices, the buses and streetcars—anything and everything that makes 
a city and its civilized life. 

We were not to be allowed either to live or to remember. Our heritage was 
to disappear in the flames and the dust all over the land called Bosnia. Then 
this land could be given a new name and a new nation fitting the history in- 
vented in Belgrade at the Serbian Academy of Arts and Sciences. After all, this 
was not supposed to take much effort or time. The world was told: “The 
Bosnians are not a people, but some strange Muslims who have neither cour- 
age nor character, and a few even stranger Christians who think that they are 
Bosnians. And they have neither a state nor the arms.” The Bosnians have been 
taught that they are not Bosnians,’ that they are Serbs or Croats, that they do 
not have any separate past, and that as such they should disappear for the 
cause of Greater Serbia or Greater Croatia. And many have accepted that. 
“They have been down so long that getting up never crossed their mind.” A 
half-decent life in a state within the Yugoslav federation was their preference. 
And they fought for it. But the federation fell apart, and there was no other 
choice but for Bosnia to walk on its path of new independence, awakened by 
the sounds of its burial. What the outside world and some “Bosnians” still do 
not understand, after seeing that Bosnia was awake enough to struggle 
barehanded to save itself, is that “Bosnians” who thought that they had an- 
other homeland will have to wake up to reality too. The wisdom of an old 
lady who died in her ancestral home while it was being destroyed by a forced 
“historical course” will be confirmed once more: 

“We are one people, just of different faiths; we always were simply Bosnians.” 


The Day Before 


It was Saturday, April 4, 1992, and the first day of Bajram (a Muslim holiday 
signifying the end of Ramadan, the month of fasting). Bosnia was to be rec- 
ognized by the European Community on Monday, April 6, and by the United 
States of America on Tuesday, April 7. The news was filled with reports on 
recognition and the troubles around Bijeljina and Zvornik, two towns in the 
northeast corner of the country. We heard of hundreds of men being mur- 
dered and of thousands of people being expelled from their homes. No one 
knew the extent of the horrors that had taken place in Zvornik and in Bijeljina, 
only occasional news and rumors about the White Eagles; the Tigers, killers 
led by Arkan; and other irregulars from Serbia who were referred to simply 
as Chetniks. 

In Sarajevo, that Saturday was a normal Bajram except for the morning cas- 
cade of gunshots in the air to celebrate the holiday. Who was shooting and 
why? I had never before heard of gunfire used to mark these occasions. But 
the atmosphere was tense in those days. The nationalist Bosnian Serbs (Bosnian 
Orthodox Christians) were firing for their holiday, so some Bosniaks (Bosnian 
Muslims) responded to show that they had a few guns too. The shots were 
fired early in the morning, and nobody knew for sure who was showing off. 
The rest of the day was quiet. The men and young boys went to neighborhood 
mosques at sunrise and visited family and friends, just as always. Young couples 
with small children in nice outfits passed by on their usual holiday visits to 
their parents and older relatives, carrying flowers and other gifts. 

We had our holiday breakfast and exchanged our Bajram greetings with 
my sister-in-law, Seka, upstairs. The baklava and the “dzandars”' were great, 
and the kitchen was smelling nicely of the freshly baked “papreniks.”* Fuad, a 
son of my dearest and long deceased cousin Malik, came to pay his respects. 
I called Seza, Fuad’s mother, to see if we would go together to the cemetery. 
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“Yes” she said, “I'll come to get you soon. I'll be there about ten.” Harry went 
jogging, and I waited for Seza to come and ring the doorbell. There were tu- 
lips in the yard, so I went out and picked a few to take to the cemetery. I al- 
ways preferred to carry flowers, especially the roses, from our garden. At this 
time of the year, however, only tulips were blooming. The daffodils were al- 
ready gone. 

As we drove away we chatted about the usual things. Seza and I discussed 
briefly the latest signs of danger. For a couple of weeks already I had heard 
that every seat was taken on all the flights to Belgrade and that all the buses 
and trains were filled to the last place. Seza had heard similar tales: that the 
families of Serbian military men were leaving, along with all those who felt 
that Serbia was their homeland. Of course these were just rumors, and we 
did not have even the slightest idea that many Serbs in town, especially the 
families of the members of the nationalist Serbian Democratic Party (SDS), 
knew exactly what was planned for Sarajevo.’ 

Suddenly, dozens of little events and facts were beginning to come together. 
On Friday some of our daughter’s friends were at a birthday party for a Mus- 
lim girl (it became important to notice that) when her best friend (from a 
Serbian family) got a phone call, apparently from her parents, to leave imme- 
diately in the middle of eating the birthday cake. She did not even bother to 
explain why, but she just mumbled about going right away to their weekend 
house at Pale and ran out the door.* She was, of course, never seen in Sarajevo 
again and has probably stayed at Pale or gone on to Belgrade. Her family be- 
longed to those nationalistically oriented Serbs who knew and did not care 
what was about to be unleashed on Bosnia. They just left, either to areas con- 
trolled by the SDS or to Serbia. Of course we learned much more about it 
later. On that Saturday we had no doubts that all members of the SDS op- 
posed Bosnia’s declaration of independence and that the SDS enjoyed either 
genuine or coerced support from many of the Bosnian Serbs (Bosnian Or- 
thodox Christians). We did not believe, though, that they would participate 
in a full-fledged war against their own people and their own homeland. We 
could not even dream that a total occupation of Bosnia was being planned 
and supported by so many of our fellow citizens. 

Why were we so naive and stupid? Why did we laugh at the foreign ana- 
lysts’ projections that Yugoslavia would fall apart in bloodshed? Were we blind 
and deaf? Such predictions had been released immediately after Tito’s death. 
Obviously, the timing was wrong, since it took more than ten years for the 
trust that bound the Yugoslav federation together to be destroyed. In that 
period we witnessed a gradual rise of nationalism on one side and the awak- 
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ening of democracy on the other, and we believed that the latter would pre- 
vail. Yugoslavia was the most open country in the former Communist world, 
walking independently on its own path. The potential for developing a free 
market economy and for introducing a Western-style democracy was more 
promising there than anywhere else in Eastern Europe. Brotherhood and unity 
was the slogan of Tito’s era. Bosnians believed it. We believed in coexistence 
of different people and cultures, in the unity of diversity for the purpose of 
the common good. But the economic problems of the eighties, the inability 
of a communist system to adapt to the new challenges, inspired each nation 
in our federation to blame the others. The new nationalist movements be- 
gan, Pres. Slobodan MiloSevi¢’s Serbia wanted to ensure its domination, and 
Yugoslavia fell apart. Yet even in the face of MiloSevi¢’s open threats, Bosnians 
still believed that the separation could be worked out in a civilized manner. 
Only after the attacks on Slovenia and Croatia in the spring of 1991 did we 
learn that the foreign predictions might be right. 

In Bosnia, though, we did not expect a complete disaster. Because of our 
traditions of tolerance and mutual respect, we believed that the great major- 
ity of Bosnians would never support ethnic partitions proposed by the ex- 
tremists of the SDS and the Croatian Democratic Union (HDZ). After the 
war in Croatia at the end of 1991, the Bosnians had been offered the right for 
self-determination by the European Community, and we accepted their 
terms. Hence, if Bosnia were attacked for choosing independence, the Euro- 
pean Community would, we thought, protect our newly recognized inde- 
pendent state. 

Of course, there was some fear and some doubt. After all, look at what was 
happening in Croatia. The Europeans did not stop the Serbian attack there. 
Look at Vukovar, Dubrovnik, Osijek, and other Croatian cities. When the 
Yugoslav army began shelling those towns, we were absolutely horrified and 
were trying to fight the idea that an attack on Bosnia was inevitable. Yet the 
European Community had not recognized Croatia and Slovenia at the time 
of the attack, so they had no justification to intervene in those conflicts. Bosnia 
was to be recognized in two days by both Europe and the United States. There- 
fore, if Bosnia were attacked, it would be an entirely different matter for the 
international community. 

There are other reasons why Bosnia was different from Croatia. Since 1945 
nobody had ever provoked or threatened the Serbs in Bosnia. The mixture of 
several religions and the level of traditional understanding of different cus- 
toms and cultures had made Bosnians genuinely believe in the “brotherhood 
and unity” of Josip Broz Tito’s Yugoslavia. During World War II, the Ustashe 
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and the Chetniks were mostly recruited from outside Bosnia.’ The local na- 
tional militias formed for the defense of the small towns and villages often 
did not belong to any of these declared groups and fought against any new- 
comers.° Some of them eventually joined Tito’s partisans, the only multi- 
national antifascist force in the region. After World War II, in Tito’s Yugoslavia 
the Serbs enjoyed a disproportionate share of power in all of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. President Tito, although a Croat by birth, helped reestablish the 
Serbian influence in the Yugoslav federation in his attempt to boost support 
for him from that largest national group, offering them positions reminis- 
cent of those that they had held in the former Kingdom of Yugoslavia. 

The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes had been established in 
1918. Unresolved political tensions, characterized by the lasting battles between 
Serbian centralists and Croatian regionalists, grew more severe by the end of 
the twenties. The dreams of Yugoslavia, a democratic federation of South Slavs, 
died with the general crisis in the parliament and the murder of the Croatian 
leader Stjepan Radi¢ in June, 1928. Although at first King Alexander tried to 
resolve the government crisis, in January, 1929, he suspended the constitu- 
tion, imposed a dictatorship, and proclaimed the Kingdom of Yugoslavia as 
the new name of the state. The original hope of the leadership of the Yugoslav 
Muslim Organization, that Bosnia would preserve its identity as an autono- 
mous unit within the Yugoslav state, vanished. King Alexander swiftly erased 
the historic borders of various peoples and introduced a division of his en- 
tire kingdom into nine “banovine” (regions headed by “bans”).’ Bosnia was 
partitioned among four of them, and its borders were erased for the first time 
in the country’s recorded history. 

Bosnian Muslims were in the worst position. The hopes of Albanians, 
Bosnians, Macedonians, and other national groups for recognition in that 
“Serbian” Kingdom of Yugoslavia died too. The radical Croatians, with Ital- 
ian dictator Benito Mussolini’s support, began organizing the movement for 
Croatian independence. The non-Serbian party leaders called for a return to 
democracy and an end to Serbian dominance of Yugoslavia in November, 1932. 
King Alexander was assassinated in 1934, and a short relaxation of the cen- 
tralized system followed. Although his son, King Peter, tried to appease the 
Nazis, the Kingdom of Yugoslavia collapsed under Adolf Hitler’s boot, and 
the king and his government fled to England. Bosnia became a part of the 
Independent State of Croatia (NDH), a Nazi puppet state created by Hitler 
and Croatian nationalists. 

Just as everywhere else in Europe, fascism found supporters in Croatia, 
Serbia, and other parts of Yugoslavia. Grievances against the Serbian dicta- 
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torship in the Kingdom of Yugoslavia brought severe retribution against the 
Serbs in Croatia.’ The purges and brutal persecution of Serbs in Lika, Krajina, 
and other parts of Croatia and Bosnia marked the existence of the NDH. Many 
Croats were ready to side with the devil in order to be freed from Serbian 
domination. However, no amount of grievances against Serbian rule justi- 
fied the brutality of the Ustashe and other fascist forces unleashed by the Axis’s 
occupation of the Balkans. 

A fascist state was also created in Serbia, and Stevan Moljevi¢’s Chetniks 
killed non-Serbs and all those who opposed their goal of creating a new, “pu- 
rified” Greater Serbia.’ The king’s men, now in the open, continued the eth- 
nic purges of Muslims, which they had begun on a smaller scale even before 
the war, in Kosovo, Sandjak, Montenegro, and eastern Bosnia. In each of these 
puppet states, uprisings against the fascists began, but Bosnia, with partisans 
led by Tito and other antifascist militias, became the central area of resistance 
against German troops.'° 

These thoughts about our past rushed through our heads as we attempted 
to find reasons for the present threats against our land. But the madness com- 
ing from the east could not be justified—not by anyone who knew or wanted 
to know the facts. Bosnians of all nationalities had fought bravely against the 
Germans and other fascists in World War II. Bosnian Muslim intellectuals 
and other prominent Bosniaks had written and signed petitions against the 
purges of Jews and Serbs in Sarajevo, Prijedor, Banja Luka, Mostar, Tuzla, and 
Bieljina from the beginning of the German occupation.'! Among those who 
had signed such a petition in Sarajevo in October, 1941, denouncing the per- 
secution and brutal murder of Jews and Serbs and demanding “security of 
life, dignity, property and religion for all citizens” was Jusuf Tanovi¢, a lawyer 
and my father.’* It was only a coincidental fortune of the war that he and other 
signers of those declarations in Sarajevo and Mostar did not pay for it with 
their lives. Very few Bosnians had sided with the fascists. They always wel- 
comed everyone who came to live in Bosnia with an open heart. So how could 
Serbs in the 1990s or, for that matter, anyone else even suggest that they were 
endangered in Bosnia, where every village, every town, every street, and ev- 
ery building contained a mixture of people of different faiths? We are Bosnians, 
the “good Bosniani,’ and had no desire to take anyone’s land or to limit 
anyone’s rights. 

In Croatia there were Croatian nationalists who could be blamed for the 
Serbian behavior. There were very few at the beginning of the breakup of 
former Yugoslavia but still enough to provide an excuse for a claim that Serbian 
freedom was endangered there. Although we knew that this was greatly exag- 
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gerated, we still thought that there was some truth to the stories about Serbs 
losing jobs in some Croatian towns. 

But in Bosnia there was no threat at all—not even a single incident of some- 
thing that could be called a threat to the existence of any Serb. How could 
there be an attack on Bosnia? Where would all the Serbs go? Our Bosnian 
naiveté went on and on. They could not bomb the cities and the towns in 
which a third of the population are Orthodox Christians or Serbs. But they 
did bomb Osijek for months, and they did destroy Vukovar. A large Serbian 
population in those towns was instructed by Serbian leaders to leave long 
before any serious trouble began. 

The television reports showed thousands of Serbs leaving their villages in 
northern Croatia, supposedly forced out by Croatians. We heard from Serbs 
who lived there that it was the Yugoslav Army that came and ordered them to 
leave. They staged a Serbian exodus from Croatia into Bosnia. A great show 
of Serbian suffering that could justify their present attack was at play for weeks, 
for months. 

Our good friend Miljenko from Osijek told us many touching stories about 
Serbs departing from the town. He had asked his former students and colleagues 
why they decided to leave. Most of them had been living well in that rich 
Slavonian town, and they still held their jobs, their homes, and their cars and 
had no reason to justify their decision. But they were told to leave, and they 
obeyed. The thousands of mortar shells launched on Osijek during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1991 explained the earlier massive departure of that city’s Serb 
population. The pictures of the destruction of Osijek; the daily calls to friends 
there to see if they had survived the shelling that day, the sounds of explosions 
over the phone that made it so close and so real; the pictures of Vukovar; the 
columns of terrified and exhausted people leaving the ruins of that once beau- 
tiful town after the Serbian takeover and the bodies of the dead on its streets— 
all were very clear in my mind. 

So why would they not do the same in Bosnia? Because Bosnia was differ- 
ent, we thought. After all, the Serbs in Croatia claimed that they were losing 
their rights in towns where a Croatian majority had won in the democratic 
elections. What it really meant was that the Serbs were not on top anymore. 
They were not principals of schools and directors of companies or other in- 
stitutions; they were not running the police force anymore. After the demo- 
cratic changes in Croatia and Bosnia, things were not the same. And the Serbs 
of the former ruling class did not like that change. They elected to use their 
power—the Yugoslav Army, which they fully controlled, the fourth strongest 
land force in Europe according to military experts. 
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But that army, already largely Serbian, was not going to attack the people 
it considered its own. That was simply impossible. Bosnian Serbs made up 
one-third of the Bosnian population. Serbian officers surely would not order 
an attack on them. So went the logic. What we did not know while walking 
through the cemetery was that there is no logic when ruthless men possess 
the guns. And the world respects force, only force. And that force in Bosnia 
was directed from Belgrade to execute a plan. 

There were many people walking down the paths carrying flowers and wa- 
ter. Green bushes, flowering plants, or vases with cut flowers were at almost 
every gravesite and the water fountains were only at the central part of the 
cemetery. How little did these Sarajevans realize, on this Muslim holiday, car- 
rying their plastic water jugs with fresh water for the flowers on the graves of 
their relatives what an important part in their own lives these plastic water 
jugs would play for the next few years. Bare was a large, beautiful cemetery 
built on a hill at the outskirts of the city in the 1960s with Muslim, Jewish, 
Orthodox Christian, Catholic, and atheist sectors and a section for distin- 
guished citizens and politicians between the willows at the entrance. The 
corresponding six white chapels stood encircling the stone rondo in the cen- 
ter, which provided a place for the delivering of parting words at large funer- 
als. This was the only structure in the city of Sarajevo in which its citizens 
were physically divided in accordance to their own or their family’s beliefs, a 
separation only possible after death. As I walked through Bare, it suddenly 
occurred to me that the ethnic—that is, religious—division of Bosnia pro- 
posed by Dr. Radovan KaradzZié on the floor of the Bosnian Parliament sev- 
eral weeks before assumed death. He even loudly pronounced it as an open 
threat when he tried to prevent a decision in the parliament calling for a ref- 
erendum on independence: “Muslim people will cease to exist.” 

But KaradzZi¢ is not a real Bosnian, he knows nothing about Bosnia, and 
he does not think like us or feel like us. He is a Montenegrin from a family of 
Chetniks, a family whose murderous past was well known among his fellow 
Montenegrins. Thus, he came to study medicine in Sarajevo and made his 
career in Bosnia. He became a psychiatrist and poetry was his hobby. The 
thoughts expressed in his poems show that he never got rid of the primitive 
side of his rural background. He hates cities and their civility. He is neither a 
real Bosnian nor a Montenegrin and chose to be a Serb of the Pan-Serbian 
brand. Karadzi¢ and his kind cannot lead Bosnian Serbs. They cannot be ac- 
cepted as such. But he was, installed on that throne by Slobodan MiloSevié 
and his intellectual godfathers, Dobrica Cosi¢ and Milorad Ekmeii¢. 

In the cemetery we stopped to talk to a few friends and acquaintances pass- 
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ing by. Bosnia was to be recognized on Monday. We were worried, yes, but 
quite sure of our path. As we stood by Malik’s grave and said our prayers, it 
never occurred to us that we would not visit his grave again in a few days. 
April 9 was Malik’s birthday, and the two of us would always come on that 
day. We had been doing that for the past sixteen years. Nothing could stop us 
from coming. 

How little we knew. How is it that life can be changed for so many in such 
a short time by the madness of so few? Normal life and obligations, the needs, 
feelings, places, and faces that we hold so dear, are pushed suddenly out of 
reach, almost as if they did not exist anymore. We walked slowly down the 
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hill and stopped, as we always did, by several other “niSans 
and aunts as well as those of Seka’s mother and brother, saying our prayers 
and placing a flower or two on the graves. We met Seka’s sister and her hus- 
band on our way out. They always visited the cemetery for Bajram. We kissed 
and hugged each other, and as always MiSo (a native Serb from Serbia mar- 
ried to a Bosnian Muslim) wished us a happy Bajram. 

That is how life was in Bosnia, nourishing a respect for all the traditions 
that we shared and an understanding without any fear of “their ways” or “their 
faiths.” Fear is a product of ignorance. We knew that. We had grown up to- 
gether. We learned about the customs of Muslims, Catholics, Orthodox, and 
Jews from the day we were born. All of us shared childhood and youth and 
did not understand why a nationality should be distinguished by religion. We 
believed in Bosnian tolerance so deeply that we thought that everyone else 
understood us. The crazy nationalist leaders in Serbia and Croatia and their 
messengers exported to Bosnia did not scare us. They did not know what they 
were trying to do. They did not know that their threats to divide Bosnia were 
impossible to carry out. Our neighbors simply did not understand that. Yet 
we were aware of their arrogance. 

The secret meeting of MiloSevi¢ and Croatian president Franjo Tudjman 
at Karadzordjevo and their resulting plan to split Bosnia were already well- 
known facts. We heard politicians in Belgrade talk openly about how Bosnia 
had no right to exist. They spoke with arrogance, treating the Bosniaks as some 
subhuman race. Our desire for independence was regarded with a peculiar 
ridicule in Belgrade. Some leaders in Croatia expressed a similar arrogance, 
but their intelligentsia opposed it. However, we had no other choice but to 
seek separation. Once the states of Slovenia and Croatia declared indepen- 
dence, the Yugoslav federation was finished. 

We went to Seza’s house so I could pay respects to my aunt and my mother, 
who was staying with my sister in those days. The old ladies discussed with 
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us the latest events for a while, and we chatted, sipping our coffee and eating 
“dzandars.” I did not stay long since I wanted to finish our Bajram dinner 
and guests were coming. I kissed the ladies and we all expressed our fond hopes 
that Bosnia was finally to become recognized in two days and everything 
would turn out all right. We had done exactly what had been recommended 
by the European Community and the Western powers. After all, we had voted 
by an overwhelming majority in the referendum for independence to become 
the sovereign and democratic state of Bosnia. 

But what about all those who were against Bosnian independence? What 
about the lies spread by the Serbian media? What about the fear that was ring- 
ing in their ears that Serbs would be endangered unless Bosnia remained in 
the rump Yugoslavia? Could we hope that reason would prevail? What makes 
people in danger so desperately believe in a good outcome? Why did the Ger- 
man Jews keep hoping that they would survive even after losing all their rights 
in Hitler’s Germany? Was it because they trusted their countrymen, their 
neighbors, their friends? The German Jews viewed themselves as German as 
everyone around them. They could not understand that they would be treated 
as intruders and that the fascists would be supported by so many of their fel- 
low citizens, whether from fear or genuine belief. The speed with which these 
changes occurred in Germany had left them numb. The trust in the friendli- 
ness of one’s neighbor runs deep. 

I walked down Logavina Street remembering my mother’s recollection of 
the purges of Sarajevo Jews in 1941. The fascist raids would happen during 
the night or very early morning before dawn so that the neighbors would not 
witness these horrifying acts. Even the Nazis were aware of the neighborhood 
ethics. Now the new Balkan fascists were doing the same. The Serbs were 
delivering arms to the SDS supporters at night. The Croatian HDZ was arm- 
ing Bosnian Croats in western Herzegovina, hiding from neighbors. The other 
Bosnians had nothing but a few smuggled guns. Were we expecting a miracle? 
I walked home ever so slowly, trying to convince myself that a Serbian attack 
would be stopped. It must be stopped by our European and American friends. 

The dinner was great. We had roast lamb, pilaff, and several salads as the 
main course. Mustafa, Beba, and the kids came later. Beba decided to go the 
next morning to Skopje. Her father and sisters reported disturbing news from 
Brcko, and she was afraid. I almost told her that she was crazy, but I kept quiet. 
Their daughter Ema was only three years old, but it was their decision. Beba 
said that if everything turned out all right, she would be back in a week, that 
it would be good to spend a week or two in Skopje and maybe fly to Istanbul. 
They had money, and she was too nervous to stay with the children in Sarajevo. 
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Mustafa was both worried and relieved that they were going and had man- 
aged to get the tickets for a plane to Skopje. So we parted in good hopes. 

We listened to the news. The street barricades of the SDS nationalists were 
the focus of the day in Sarajevo. It did not sound good. My cousin’s daughter 
Ada called late that evening all in a panic, saying how she had seen two men 
shot. The bullets were fired from a Serbian barricade on the road right above 
her house. She was just standing brushing her teeth by a bathroom window 
when she heard the voices and the gunfire. Ada did not know if the men were 
killed or not. That is how it started. We listened to the late news. Other inci- 
dents were reported, then many more, mostly from Zvornik, Bijeljina, and 
other places in northern and eastern Bosnia. 

Yes, it can happen to us. It was happening already in all the places where 
the SDS and the Serbian Radical Party (SRS) had taken control. In the towns 
of eastern Bosnia, populated mostly by Bosniaks and Serbs, the Serbian po- 
lice rounded up the members of the Party of Democratic Action (SDA), all 
elected Muslim representatives, intellectuals, and other potential leaders, 
holding them in local gymnasiums and halls. All non-Serbs had already lost 
their jobs. The Serbian police had ordered Muslims to give up their arms, 
although most of them did not have any weapons, blocking the local roads in 
and out of towns. The radio was warning citizens that they had been attacked 
by “Muslim extremists” and ordered them to stay in their homes. The set of 
rules as to what the non-Serbs could and could not do, reminiscent of the 
Nazi proclamations, was repeatedly announced on the radio. Then, with the 
arrival of irregular Serbian militias from across the border backed by Yugoslav 
People’s Army (JNA) tanks,'* the shooting began, supposedly to prevent a 
takeover by the “Turks.”'* The remaining Muslim men were rounded up, some 
of whom were killed on the spot. It was the same scenario everywhere. 

A man speaking into a microphone from his office in Bijeljina reported: 
“Over a dozen unarmed men were murdered today in front of a local cafe. 
Arkan’s men are now going from house to house, from door to door, order- 
ing Muslims to walk out and throw down their guns.” We listened in a state 
of shock. “They are coming, they are here . . .” were his last words before the 
sounds of gunshots. My God, it is happening again. It is not the Jews in Ger- 
many but the Muslims in Bosnia. It is whomever the madmen decide to des- 
ignate as a threat to their nation. 
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The next day, Sunday, April 5, our whole world changed. We planned to go to 
our weekend home in the village of Kakrinje, but it was not to be. 

Two weeks before, we had gone there to prepare the land for our vegetable 
garden. Semir, a young man from the village, had helped us out in previous 
years, and I had given him instructions earlier over the phone. The land had 
been dug and fertilized in the fall before the snow. In early March Semir 
trimmed the dry branches on the trees in our orchard and started preparing 
the earth for planting. We brought the seeds and a fresh supply of food for 
our household. That whole day we spent in the countryside working in our 
garden. With Semir’s help we carefully checked and whitewashed the young 
fruit trees, cleaned up the orchard, and planted the onions. We turned the 
water on to the house and decided that it was warm enough to leave it on for 
the rest of the season. During the winter we had to turn the water off and 
empty all the pipes in the house to keep them from freezing. Everything was 
ready for our spending the upcoming weekends in the country. 

It was still a bit cool inside, so I made a fire and we relaxed for a while sit- 
ting in front of the fireplace. The next weekend I was planning on bringing 
my mother too. Her room, with the southwest exposure and most of the win- 
dows in the sun all day, was bright and warm even now in March. Her paja- 
mas were neatly folded and laying next to a pillow. Her prayer rug and scarf 
were folded in a corner as if she had just left them there. I thought that we 
would come the next Saturday to spend a night and finish our planting, since 
Bajram was on the following weekend, and we would not be able to come 
then. I cleaned up in the kitchen, leaving fresh vegetables, eggs, milk, and 
cheeses in the refrigerator. It seemed that our weekend-house season had 
begun. I vacuumed the whole place just to freshen up the rooms after a long 
winter. Everything looked so nice and inviting, I wanted to stay. I walked up 
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the stairs and peeked into each room. The girls’ bedroom was bathed in sun- 
shine. Their white quilts with tiny pink-and-lilac flowers, a matching pink 
cupboard, and a long desk by the windows that revealed the beautiful hills of 
our countryside with snow-covered mountains far away, were all quite invit- 
ing. However, I sighed thinking that our girls were not there to enjoy the sight. 
Leila was in Ann Arbor, Michigan, finishing her graduate studies in math- 
ematics, and Alica had stayed home in Sarajevo studying for some exam. They 
were too young to appreciate our country place and rarely had a chance to 
spend much time with us there. The last time we all were there, with both 
girls and our future sons-in-law, was in the summer of 1991. We had enjoyed 
discussing various plans such as putting up a blackboard on the terrace for 
our family-run mathematical seminars. Doing mathematics in the quiet of 
our village was our dream. 

I touched everything with my eyes, saying goodbye as I always did when I 
left on Sunday evenings for the drive home to town. The late-afternoon sun 
was shining from my mother’s room and over the stairway as I locked the 
front door. 

Next weekend the weather was very bad and we did not go. We are still 
waiting for the day of our return. Our house might have been destroyed or 
burned down by the Chetniks. I do not know and I do not want to ask. With 
hundreds of thousands of lives and homes that have perished throughout 
Bosnia, I do not want to know that ours was among them. I cannot even cry 
when I touch our country home on the photographs that a dear friend gave 
me upon our arrival in the United States. The years of tears shed by millions 
of my countrymen are too heavy to bear. To all of us they are real. They are 
not the endless pictures of burned-down houses and corpses, of mutilated 
bodies and frightened hungry faces. They are us. 

On that Sunday morning of April 5, 1992, the internal partition of Bosnia 
was the theme. The recommendation of the European Community was the 
ethnic division of Bosnia. Europe was promoting apartheid in a country where 
ethnicity was distinguished by religion. European politicians were openly sup- 
porting the plans of Serbian and Croatian nationalists, whose ultimate goal 
was to divide Bosnia. This shortsighted European leadership was inviting 
bloodshed. 

Some time around noon television reporters announced that a meeting 
would take place at 3:00 p.M. in front of the Parliament Building to protest the 
latest partition proposals. Of course, we would go to support the indepen- 
dence and the unity of Bosnia. It is a historic event, Harry said. He was get- 
ting nervous that I would not finish the cooking on time so that we could 
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have our dinner beforehand. We took a streetcar and were among the first 
few hundred people to arrive there. We saw some friends and recognized a 
few public figures. The crowd was getting larger by the minute until the whole 
square was full of people. Some started chanting “Bosna, Bosna” and singing 
old folk songs. “We do not want partitions, Bosnia is one, Bosnia is ours,” the 
chanting went on. Then we heard shots. They were coming from the guns of 
Serbian extremists on the hill above the Marindvor Cathedral, some said. A 
few more shots and the crowd started waving like the surface of a sea. 

“They are shooting at us from those open windows in Holiday Inn,” some- 
one said. I looked up in disbelief. It could not be. “Don’t you see the guns 
sticking out from behind those windows?” A man pointed them out to me. 
But who are they? “Don’t you know that the headquarters of the SDS is in 
those rooms up there in the Holiday Inn? Those are KaradZi¢’s snipers.” How 
could they shoot down on a peaceful and unarmed crowd? The people began 
singing again and chanting “Bosna, Bosna.” More shots were fired. Harry 
pulled me to the side behind a cement wall. Someone said: “Let’s go and knock 
down their barricades by the Vrbanja bridge. They have shot some people by 
the other barricades; the news is on the radio. Let’s go.” The crowd was mov- 
ing, drawing us toward the Vrbanja bridge. We were somewhere in the middle, 
just behind the Parliament Building, when we heard the very loud crack of 
gunfire and chilling screams. The sea of people started rolling backward. Faces 
deformed by fear, arms waving, the protestors began running and pushing 
each other in a total panic. More loud shots came from the bridge, and Harry 
pushed me down onto the sidewalk by the wall. I touched the ground and 
saw fresh blood spots on the curb. I will never forget that sight and my first 
realization that the war had struck us with all of its brutality. Osijek and 
Vukovar were being repeated here. 

Then suddenly the crowd split. Men were carrying two badly wounded girls, 
yelling for help. They asked for someone to drive the wounded to a hospital. 
We rushed back toward the parking lot looking for somebody to offer his car. 
Nobody in that crowd was the owner of any of those vehicles, and we ran 
around in confusion until someone said that a couple of cab drivers had come 
by and had driven the girls to the hospital. We learned later that one of them 
died. Her name was Suada Dilberovi¢; she was a twenty-four-year-old medi- 
cal student at the University of Sarajevo and was from Dubrovnik. After liv- 
ing through the Serbian attack on her hometown, she became the first victim 
of the Chetniks’ guns in Sarajevo. 

The loud crash of the glass entrance door to the Parliament Building was 
another sign that madness had begun. The crowd carried us in over bits of 
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broken glass and up a wide stairway all the way into a large amphitheater with 
leather seats. I recognized the room from the televised meetings of the Bosnian 
Parliament. Once inside, we were able to walk around freely, and we sat down 
in seats somewhere in the last few empty rows. There was a continuous rhyth- 
mic chanting “Bosna, Bosna,’ with the sound of hundreds of hands slapping 
against the wooden benches. We waited for someone to make a speech, but 
no one was coming out. It seemed as if there were no politicians present. Then 
some people from the crowd started yelling, “Down with the government.’ I 
could not be sure I was hearing correctly. I could not understand why anyone 
would be demanding our government’s resignation one day before Bosnia 
would be recognized by the European Community. Then we heard it over and 
over again. My God, what is happening? Were these people demonstrating 
for Bosnian unity and international recognition? Something was terribly 
wrong. Someone said that the prime minister was coming. He was a Bosnian 
Croat, elected to the post as a representative of the Croatian Democratic Union 
(HDZ)—a nice, quiet fellow, we thought. But he came in just for a moment, 
surrounded by a few of his cabinet members, and said nothing. 

The yelling “Down with the government” persisted between intervals of 
silence and the expectation that the prime minister would make a speech. The 
confusion was rising. I got up and walked down to the podium, making my 
way toward the spot where the prime minister was standing, to ask him to 
address the people. But he was not there any more. “Someone should say some- 
thing, Bosnia is to be recognized tomorrow. They are asking for our govern- 
ment to resign, and someone should explain that this is not the moment for 
any such change,” I said to a few people standing on the podium. Nobody 
came forward. So I went to the microphone and repeated those words: “Bosnia 
is to be recognized tomorrow. We are all here to defend a sovereign and united 
Bosnia. No institution in the world will establish relations with a country 
whose government was asked to resign.” 

They got the message. The crowd responded to my short and very emo- 
tional speech and chanted back “Bosna, Bosna.” I turned around and saw our 
prime minister again. I asked him to please talk to the people and help our 
country become a recognized sovereign state. He stood stone-faced and said 
nothing, showing not even the slightest sign of intent. I thought that he must 
be waiting for something or somebody, and I went back to my place. The crowd 
was singing and then shouting “Bosna, Bosna” over and over again. A man 
came up to me and asked me to speak again. I said I could not, that I was just 
an ordinary citizen, and I did not like to make speeches. He begged me to at 
least come down and ask someone else to speak. There were no reporters or 
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television cameras around to record this event. The prime minister and a few 
of his fellow politicians were still standing as if spellbound in confusion. 
Another man approached me and said that I should have talked about Yugo- 
slavia and recommended that Bosnia stay within the rump Yugoslavia. I looked 
at him and said, “What are you talking about after what the Yugoslav Army 
has done in Croatia? Are you crazy? Yugoslavia does not exist anymore, sir,” 
and I walked away. He pushed himself forward again and grabbed my arm, 
surrounded probably by a few others who shared his opinion. Two young men 
started putting banners on the wall, and I realized that these were represen- 
tatives of MiloSevi¢’s leftist reserve branch for Greater Serbia, known by the 
ever-so-false name “Movement for Yugoslavia.” It was led by the very people 
who had destroyed Yugoslavia. 

I recognized some other Bosnian politicians walking into the room and 
thought that they would be able to say the right things to this audience that 
otherwise could be misguided by the madmen of the Movement for Yugosla- 
via. Perhaps the prime minister was waiting for these others to come, and now 
he would speak. Perhaps he was deeply insulted that anyone in that crowd 
had asked for his government to resign one day before Bosnian recognition. 
We did not know. All I knew was that it was their responsibility to speak, even 
to a crowd that had forced its way inside the Parliament Building. That crowd 
was demonstrating for a united and independent Bosnia. They did not want 
their government to accept any partition plans, and they wanted to be assured 
that it would not happen. 

I walked up to Harry and said that we should get out of there and go home. 
I told him that there were some bad men there and that this might not be a 
good place for us to stay anymore. | also said that the elected representatives 
were there, and they would now speak. Maybe a television crew would arrive 
later and we would be able to see what happened on the late evening news. 

We walked out of the Parliament Building and realized that on the outside 
it was even worse. The war in Sarajevo had just begun. On our way out down 
the stairway, we saw one of the leaders from the Bosnian Parliament and asked 
him to go up and talk to the people. He looked bewildered and did not hear a 
word. He was extremely excited, telling us that he had just barely got there alive. 
He told us that some Chetniks had tried to kill him and his family. I had always 
appreciated his elucidating speeches in our parliament. (In the U.S. Senate, 
Joseph Biden reminded me of this man through his looks and a special kind of 
sincerity.) 

There were no streetcars running. The streets were empty and only the 
sound of gunfire could be heard. We met a few younger men in uniforms 
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wearing berets with a Bosnian emblem. They must be the soldiers of the Pa- 
triotic League, we thought. We asked them what was happening. “Chetniks 
are shooting from Trebevic' and from the other side of the river. Stay away 
from Obala [a riverbank street] and walk only by the buildings; some people 
have been killed. Go home.” J started shivering. Harry was surprisingly calm 
and led the way. We met a few more soldiers or policemen who told us to 
stop and hide for a while in the doorways. On a square by a big department 
store, a woman had been killed just a few minutes earlier, they said. 

It took us probably over an hour to make our way home. When we got to 
Vijecnica’ across the river from our house, we were stopped again. We stood 
for a while under the arcades of the Vijecnica entrance and watched bullets 
hitting the bridge that we had to cross. “It’s the real thing,” I said, scared to 
death and looking at the policemen for protection, but there was nothing they 
could do. They too were waiting for a chance to go over to the other side. We 
took a deep breath and ran across the bridge and toward our house. The bul- 
lets were flying over our heads. It was about 6:00 in the evening, April 5, 1992. 
The first mortar shells began falling on the Old Town section of Sarajevo that 
night. It was just a prelude. 

That afternoon was our first encounter with both politics and the war. We 
did not have any desire to be part of either. However, the attack on Bosnia 
and the destruction that followed were to become the focus of our lives for 
many more months and years. We never dreamed that such a terrible destruc- 
tion could happen so fast or that it could last so long. 

Was this really the beginning of a war? Was this how wars start? What were 
we to do? 


The Referendum 


The attack on Sarajevo by the Yugoslav Army (JNA) and the Serbian militia 
led by the extremist Serbian Democratic Party (SDS) began on April 5, 1992. 
It started with a month-long and almost continual bombardment of the Old 
Town, followed by an all-out attack on the city and a total siege of Sarajevo. 
However, indications of these actions and even open acts of aggression on 
Bosnia and its capital city had begun months earlier. 

In December, 1991, the European Community decided to recognize the new 
independent states Slovenia and Croatia, two of the six republics of the former 
Yugoslavia, which had declared their independence in June. With that deci- 
sion the EC asked the other remaining republics to formally express their 
position on the question of independence. Bosnia had no choice but to de- 
clare its intention to hold a referendum on the subject.' After the attacks by 
the JNA on Slovenia and Croatia, after Serbian occupation of one-third of 
the territory of Croatia, after the destruction of Vukovar and other Croatian 
towns, after the siege of Dubrovnik and the depredation of its surroundings, 
and after public announcements of Serbian intentions toward Bosnia, the 
Bosnian government could hardly have considered remaining within the rump 
Yugoslavia, comprised of Serbia and Montenegro. Ethnic intolerance had al- 
ready been strongly displayed by Serbian ruling parties in the towns of Banja 
Luka, Trebinje, Fotéa, and Visegrad as well as in other parts of Bosnia. 

The representatives of the SDS and their leader, Radovan KaradZi¢, ex- 
pressed their total opposition to holding a referendum for independence. They 
announced on the parliament floor that should this come about, the Serbs 
would secede with territories over which their parties, the SDS and the Serbian 
Radical Party (SRS), had taken illegal control and had proclaimed autonomy. 
In spite of these threats, the other delegates in the Bosnian Parliament over- 
whelmingly voted to call a referendum on independence, to be held on Feb- 
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ruary 29 and March 1, 1992. The procedures recommended by the European 
Community were to be fully respected. 

We watched on Sarajevo television the endless arguments and discussions 
that preceded this decision. We all heard the open threats and ultimatums 
from members of the SDS. We also learned about the acts of violence against 
non-Serbian populations in various towns where the SDS and SRS enforced 
their absolute rule after the elections in the fall of 1990. They took control 
also in many towns in which the Serbs did not have a majority—even places 
where they represented only one-third of the population.’ But we still hoped 
that the influence of the SDS on Bosnian Serbs would not be so complete. All 
our friends in Sarajevo were talking about the upcoming referendum with 
excitement and expected a good outcome. Most Sarajevans seriously believed 
that the great majority of the city people would vote for independence. 

But the effect of the SDS and MiloSevi¢’s Serbian media was not to be ne- 
glected. We felt it everywhere around. One day, walking toward the entrance 
to our school, Harry was shocked to see that the secretary of the Department 
of Mathematics was tearing the referendum posters off the outside wall of 
our building. For weeks before that incident we had seen those placards ap- 
pear and then disappear on the surrounding fences and walls. The same situ- 
ation was apparent on a very busy square by the Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
where we had the office of our mathematical journal and where I went every 
day. The dean of our school told some employees that the posters announc- 
ing the referendum should not be there in the first place. 

The position of the dean of our school, a Montenegrin who became a strong 
supporter of SDS, was that the most important event in the history of mod- 
ern Bosnia was not to be advertised by the buildings of the University of 
Sarajevo. The dean had graduated from the University of Zagreb (Croatia) 
and had lived most of his adult life in Sarajevo. The deans of several other 
schools at the university, as well as the heads of some other institutions in 
town, were also sympathizers with the Serbian cause and held similar views. 

Thousands of little Karadzi¢es had political power and held high social 
positions in Bosnia. For decades in the old and late Yugoslavia, many new- 
comers had been the rulers of Bosnia. In Tito’s time they achieved their good 
positions by membership in the Communist Party. Many hid their Serbian 
nationalism behind the facade of a great love for Yugoslavia. They referred to 
all those who were against the power centralized in Belgrade as anti-Yugoslavs. 
Through the years they managed to get the best jobs; the best apartments; 
and the power to decide who would be hired, who would receive an award or 
a recognition, and who would be elected or promoted in every single institu- 
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tion that they headed. And there were plenty of these people, at least twice as 
many as there should have been according to the Serbian proportion of the 
population. 

Only a small percentage of Serbian intellectuals and politicians living in 
Bosnia felt that our state should prosper, that Bosnian economic and cultural 
advancement should be promoted. The hawks spreading the teachings of their 
Belgrade center were, by-and-large, just like our dean or Dr. KaradZic him- 
self—newcomers to Bosnia. I know many people who came to live in Bosnia 
from Serbia, Montenegro, Croatia, and Slovenia who accepted Bosnia as their 
homeland and who fought and died for Bosnian independence in this war. 
Too many newcomers from Serbia and Montenegro, who either served as 
officers in the Yugoslav Army or were sent here by the recommendation of 
the Communist Party at the end of 1940s, remained outsiders and never ac- 
cepted the Bosnian tradition of tolerance. For them the life of togetherness 
could continue in Bosnia only under Serbian rule. Any real democratic gov- 
ernment that they would not dominate was out of question. 

For weeks we discussed those facts, the pros and the cons, with our many 
friends and acquaintances from all groups and walks of life in Sarajevo. We 
knew that we would win on the referendum, but still we were worried sick. 
We knew that thousands of tanks and guns had been emplaced on the moun- 
tains around Sarajevo. We were well aware that nearly one hundred thousand 
soldiers of the Yugoslav People’s Army had been brought into Bosnia from 
Slovenia and Croatia in the last months of 1991, frighteningly increasing the 
total number of soldiers in Bosnia. We knew that the Territorial Defense Forces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, founded as one of the local protection forces for 
each Yugoslav state in Tito’s time, had been disarmed in 1989 by a decision of 
the Yugoslav Presidency and that all of those arms were held under the con- 
trol of the JNA.* And we knew what had happened in the other two repub- 
lics. Yes, we were worried sick. But we believed that after the referendum Bosnia 
would be recognized by Europe and the United States, making any attack that 
would follow an outside aggression against a sovereign state and therefore an 
attack punishable by the international community. So we thought. 

The Bosnian presidency did ask in advance for international protection— 
that is, for a small number of United Nations troops to protect Bosnian bor- 
ders—but this request was rejected. Of course excuses were invented, as in all 
other dealings of the world with the Bosnian government. Clearly the attack 
and the disaster that followed could have been prevented. 

Even former leaders of the United States supported a chance for the Bosnian 
people to express their will for independence. Former president Jimmy Carter 
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wrote in a letter, portions of which were published in some of the fliers for 
the referendum, that he was pleased to see the Bosnians taking this step on 
their road to democracy. He concluded by saying: “I am sending you my best 
wishes for a just outcome. The whole world will observe this referendum, with 
the sincere hope that all voters will participate by their free will, and in accor- 
dance with the law and justice.” 

Three years later President Carter went to Pale, the Serbian fascist strong- 
hold, to discuss the terms of a surrender of that same Bosnian people. He 
even offered his understanding to Dr. KaradZic, who had used threats and acts 
of violence to prevent Bosnian Serbs from taking part in the referendum. And 
that was at the time when KaradZic was already an indicted war criminal as 
commander of the forces that had committed genocide against Bosnians. 

A friend and father of a former student of ours, a Serb married to a Bosnian 
Catholic who lived in a village near our weekend place, told us that he was 
going to vote in the referendum. He described in detail how he had been 
threatened by his neighbors, who sided with the Serbian extremists. They told 
him that they would burn his house and kill him and his wife. We learned 
from both the Orthodox Christians and the Muslims in the village how trucks 
had delivered arms to SDS supporters. The JNA was supplying weapons to 
Serbian farmers for months before the referendum. One older Serbian vil- 
lager said to me, after we watched the news on a television in his farmhouse 
and I expressed my worries: “What does it matter. A little blood has to be let 
out once in a while.” He added, “People have it too good; they need to destroy 
what they have and then to become busy building again; it is all only natural.” 

I remained speechless at this simple-minded philosophy of a peasant from 
a family named Jokanovi¢ in a village on the outskirts of Sarajevo; the family 
name indicated a Montenegrin origin. I had known him to be a good man 
who had helped us when we were building our house there. Earlier, he had 
told me many nice stories about their friendship with the Muslims in the vil- 
lage—about how the Vretes, the local Muslim families, had saved them from 
being killed by the fascists in World War II, and how in that war they had 
protected each other from the Chetniks (who were killing Muslims) and the 
Ustashe (who were killing Serbs). I had heard the same stories from both the 
Jokanovi¢es and the Vretes during the many years of our friendship. But in 
the last few months, because of the continuous propaganda from Belgrade, 
the mood in the village had changed. We were receiving occasional suspicious 
looks and reserved responses. Semir, the young man from a Vrete family who 
helped around our garden, told us that on the day of the referendum the SDS 
put out their agents and guards all along the road to the county building where 
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the vote was held. Consequently, no Serb from the village would have dared 
go down and cast a ballot unless he wanted to be called a traitor. They were 
told that the Muslims in the Bosnian government were fundamentalists and 
nationalists and that the Serbian existence was threatened. No matter how 
much they liked their Muslim neighbors or for how long they had lived in 
total peace with them, the Serb farmers were not to trust them. That was the 
message sent from Belgrade and from the Serbian Orthodox Church. 

A few neighbors who lived in an apartment building a block away from 
our house in Sarajevo told us that they had to go out of their way to hide 
from the other Serbs in that building on the morning of the referendum. That 
was how it was throughout town. The Serbs in Bosnia were ordered not to 
vote. To do otherwise was to become a traitor to Serbian Orthodoxy, although 
its existence was in no way threatened in the sovereign state of Bosnia. 

“Did Bosnia become a‘fatamorgana’ [an illusion] in this ideological desert?” 
read a flier in favor of the referendum from a small party called the Bosnian 
Democratic Union. I saved it because I found the following text written by 
an unknown author or group of authors and signed “the awakened Bosnians” 
quite appropriate. I now read it with a new understanding: 


In the last one hundred years or so, or to put it mildly during the two 
creations of Yugoslav federation, a Bosnian was given all of the worst at- 
tributes: ... that he is stupid, that he is a Turk, that he is a bigger Serb than 
any Serb, that he is a Croatian without whom there would be no real Croatia 
or Croatian flowers [referring to Bosniaks], that he is the best Yugoslav (with- 
out whom there can be no Yugoslavia). 

But he can withstand the suffering, he is clever precisely because: they 
wanted to split him alive, they tried to bury him alive, they stole his land and 
his state, all of his God given earthly wealth, they substituted his true name 
with the name of those who like vultures sat around and waited for the 
victim to stop giving any signs of life. 

But Bosnia is Bosnia, “Refugium Hereticorum.” It is the way Bosnia was 
called by the Greeks and the Romans, and the way Bosnia is still today. A 
land of refuge for the wrongly accused, the largest natural gathering of the 
expelled. 


The author(s) of this flier knew what was and what was to come. Bosnia 
for centuries has accepted Christians expelled from other lands for their defi- 
ance of authorities: the Jews expelled from Spain, the Muslims expelled from 
the north, and in the last 150 years the Muslims expelled from Serbia and 
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Montenegro. The writer(s) of this flier predicted our future, deeply aware of 
the vultures on the borders of Bosnia that have waited for over one hundred 
years to eat us alive. Bosnia was Serbia’s obsession, its prey, ever since the 
1830s—the time of their Prince Mihajlo Obrenovi¢, leader of the autonomous 
Principality of Serbia. And then the author(s) went on to explain: 


Heretic is a person who has his own opinion about things that constitute 
life. He carries a continuous opposition to rulers who believe in their own 
immortality. That is what Bosnia is and what defines a Bosnian. ... And that 
poor Bosnian began, as time went on, to wonder why, outside of Bosnia he 
is called a Bosnian, but inside of Bosnia he is called a Serb, a Croat, an unde- 
termined Muslim (or Yugoslav), and then a determined Muslim, . . . and 
why he was told ‘you will be this or you will not be at all? 


On Saturday, February 29, we went to cast our votes and then stayed glued 
to the television set watching the incoming results from the polling places 
throughout Bosnia. We never budged that whole evening and for the entire 
next day. Our two families gathered together in our living room with the maps 
and the detailed lists from the last census, looking at the numbers from all 
the precincts in Sarajevo and other cities, calculating and predicting the out- 
come. It was a time of joy and excitement. Bosnia was expressing the will of 
its people in spite of threats and coercion. Bosnia would win despite the hun- 
dreds of thousands of its citizens who had stayed home but would have voted 
for independence had they dared to disobey or not listen to the lies served to 
them by Milo&vi¢’s propaganda network. No one knows what exact percent- 
age of Bosnian Serbs abstained from the vote, but it was a great majority by 
all estimates. The rest, that is, 99 percent of those who went to the polling 
places, voted overwhelmingly for independence. Thus, 65 percent of all reg- 
istered voters had expressed their will for the independent state of Bosnia. 

The same day the final results of the referendum were being announced, 
Serbian extremists erected barricades throughout Sarajevo, planning to take 
over the town. Even the international observers and foreign reporters who 
were in the city could not leave. One large barricade was right by our school 
on a corner of the former V. Putnika and Brotherhood and Unity Streets. It 
was just a few hundred meters away from the main JNA barracks, a huge struc- 
ture built under the Austrians, that extended about three blocks on one side 
of the main streetcar line along V. Putnika Street. In the front was a wrought- 
iron fence standing on a cement base with nicely kept grounds behind. Near 
the middle was a large entrance with Tito’s bronze statue on one side. I often 
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walked along that side of the street and thought how nice it would have been 
to convert that army compound into a university campus. 

The people of Sarajevo, mostly students and thousands of other younger 
citizens, went out onto the streets demonstrating for a unified Bosnia and 
against any partition forced by the Serbian nationalists. My friend’s daugh- 
ter, Visnja, took part in the march along that street. She described to me that 
evening that the students were shot at, precisely at that street corner, by JNA 
soldiers inside the barracks. Shots were also fired from the barricade down 
the street, but those bullets could not possibly have reached them, nor would 
they have been coming from beside the demonstrators. She hid below the short 
cement wall of the fence. One or two girls were hurt. Going home, VisSnja met 
Nenad Kecmanovi¢, a politician who was the leader of the so-called Reform 
Party, which her family supported in the elections. He was also a former rec- 
tor of the University of Sarajevo and a younger brother of a high school friend 
of mine. I knew their family from the old days. I never liked his artificiality 
and did not consider him qualified for the various roles he played in Bosnian 
politics. Having never spoken to him before but devastated by the experience 
that she had just lived through, Visnja approached him and told him what 
she had witnessed. Mr. Kecmanovi¢’s comment was that she should not get 
involved in such matters. She was shocked at his reaction and the fact that he 
considered an army’s shooting at peaceful demonstrators as something that 
could be expected. 

From several other sources, friends and colleagues who lived in the apart- 
ment buildings near that barricade on the corner by our school, we learned 
that the masked men at position were coming and going to the JNA barracks, 
bringing food and drinks from there all night. So the whole show was run 
and arranged with the full help of Yugoslav army officers. And the marchers 
were singing and chanting “Bosna, Bosna” and “We love Bosnia.” 

Maybe Mr. Kecmanovié was right. Maybe there was nothing strange about 
an army’s going against its own people. It has happened countless times 
throughout history. So why could we not accept that as fact? It was not even 
our army anymore; it suddenly became a Serbian army, fighting to preserve a 
Serb-dominated Yugoslavia. 

After long and heated arguments and discussions, Karadzic agreed to lift 
the barricades, and a full attack on Sarajevo at that time was prevented. Most 
of the foreign observers and the reporters left, but not all of them. 

A day or two later, Harry and I, Seka, and a friend took a walk in the after- 
noon toward the Holiday Inn. We remembered that the SDS headquarters 
was there and decided to have coffee in the hotel’s lobby bar, just for fun. 
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Minutes later we noticed a quiet conversation going on in English at a table a 
couple of meters away. We recognized Prof. Milorad Ekme¢ié, a well-known 
historian and a member of the Bosnian Academy of Arts and Sciences. He 
was the ideological leader of Dr. Karadzi¢ and the SDS. A few months earlier 
Ekme¢i¢ had organized a meeting of Serbian intellectuals calling for the cre- 
ation of Greater Serbia and predicting the destruction of the Bosniaks. His 
opening speech was partially televised but also published in several Belgrade 
papers, and I had read it. He said, and I will never forget these words: “For 
Bosnian Muslims, Europe is planning reservations, with big, tall walls.” 

Ekme¢i¢ recognized us and nodded his head. All Sarajevo intellectuals, es- 
pecially those who have spent some time in the United States, enjoyed meet- 
ing Harry and were always pleasant toward this American professor living in 
Sarajevo. Most of them would speak to Harry in English and make an effort 
to leave a good impression on him as if to say, “Look how civilized we are 
compared to some of those you meet in this town.” Other professors would 
also put on a little show for Harry’s sake, especially during the first years of 
his life in Sarajevo. Later they took him for granted, except for those who had 
not met him previously. 

My husband, Harry Ira Miller, was born and grew up in Chicago. We met 
in graduate school at the Illinois Institute of Technology in Chicago and were 
married in 1965. Harry received his Ph.D. in mathematics in 1966 and started 
teaching as an assistant professor at DePaul University in Chicago. I received 
my Ph.D., also in mathematics, three years later. Our older daughter, Leila, was 
born in Chicago in 1966. We moved to Sarajevo in the summer of 1969 and 
worked as professors in the Department of Mathematics at the University of 
Sarajevo, except for the school year 1986-87, when we were visiting professors 
in Chicago; one semester in 1989, when Harry was a visiting professor in Ann 
Arbor; and during the war in Bosnia. In 1984 we helped found Radovi 
Matematicki, an international mathematical research journal, in Sarajevo. Our 
younger daughter, Alica, was born in Sarajevo in 1970. 

The conversation at the other table was barely audible. Suddenly we heard 
the two Americans, a lady and a man, say back to Ekmeci¢é in a somewhat 
louder voice something like: “But that is not true; none of them were calling 
for ‘Jihad’ They were only chanting “Bosna, Bosna’; we heard it, we were there.” 
Clearly, Ekmedéi¢é was explaining to the American reporters that the demon- 
strators against the Serbian barricades were Muslim “fundamentalists” and 
“Jihad warriors.” He could not quite fool them, for they had observed the event 
and had personally seen that the Sarajevo demonstrations involved young 
people from all ethnic groups calling for freedom and for the Bosnian right 
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to sovereignty. For example, Visnja, my friend’s daughter, who had witnessed 
the firing from the JNA barracks, was a Croat. There were Bosniaks among 
them but also Croats and Serbs and all those who held Bosnia at heart. These 
were in no way “Muslim demonstrations,’ as some tried to portray them later. 

On our way out we said goodbye to Ekme¢i¢, and after a very polite chat 
with him, during which he explained to us how his son likes mathematics, 
Harry passed a note to his American countrymen with our phone number 
and address. Later, they called and visited us at home. We hada good laugh at 
EkmeCi¢’s stories, which became the official position of the Serbian leader- 
ship and their European friends. My brother Bakir, being a historian by edu- 
cation, gave a brief lesson on Bosnian history. We all tried to present our guests 
with some clear facts. The gentleman was a European bureau chief for Time, 
and the lady was a correspondent from the Los Angeles Times. Later, after we 
arrived in the States, someone sent us from California an article describing 
this visit and their conversation with Harry, my brother, myself, and the oth- 
ers who dined in our house that night. It conveyed that the Bosniaks (Bosnian 
Muslims) are a secular people and not “Islamic fundamentalists.” 

My recollection, four years later, of our behavior at that encounter with 
Ekme¢ié reminds me of our boundless naiveté. Why did we react like that to 
a man who was one of the masterminds of the coming tragedy? We knew even 
then about his Pan-Serbian views. We knew that he had openly supported 
the then widely claimed and indisputable Serbian goal that Serbs must be the 
rulers of all the territories where Serbs live, even if they are a definite minor- 
ity. This megalomanic plan was a Serbian version of Hitler’s claims to the ter- 
ritories of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Russia, and all other lands where some 
German people lived. It is based on an archaic idea that one nation is as great 
as its space, and Ekme¢ié was one of its principal authors. We knew about his 
statement that in order to permanently resolve the “Serbian problem” in Yu- 
goslavia, it was perfectly acceptable to sacrifice the lives of three hundred thou- 
sand people. This was repeated in the newspaper articles several times. At that 
brief meeting in the Holiday Inn, we had witnessed his arrogance, his sleazi- 
ness, and his shameless lying. And yet we had laughed at his lies. It had never 
occurred to us that he was serious or that his predictions might be well 
founded. Instead, we should have tried to explain to our guests Ekmeci¢’s phe- 
nomenon in more detail. We should have told our American friends how 
dangerous that man was. We certainly did know that. 

Perhaps the simplest explanation of our reactions at that time is that our 
trust in Bosnian tolerance and brotherhood was so strong that we could not 
believe that the crazy propositions of that historian would be so widely ac- 
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cepted by his fellow Serbs. We did not know then how closely connected he 
was with Dobrica Cosié and the other strategists in Belgrade nor how impor- 
tant his ideological influence was on all the events that were taking place in 
the former Yugoslavia. We did not know then the strength of the support they 
had already gained in some Western capitals. Why did we not ask those two 
Americans who had recommended they interview Ekmecié? There were hun- 
dreds of other professors at the University of Sarajevo and dozens of other 
academics. Obviously, they were told that Ekmeci¢ was important as one of 
the ideological leaders of all Serbs. 

Bakir had known EkmeCié since Bakir’s student days in 1950s. At that time 
Ekme¢i¢é was an assistant at the newly opened Department of History of the 
University of Sarajevo. He was a former partisan and a young communist 
whose brother-in-law was a Bosnian Muslim by nationality and a commu- 
nist ideologue, a strong political background that was very important for a 
good university career in those days. Eventually, Ekme¢i¢ became a well-es- 
tablished professor of modern history, a distinguished communist, and a 
member of not only the Bosnian but also the Serbian Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. He was a good historian, but his writing was seriously colored by 
Serbian nationalism and a disguised Pan-Serbian perspective. Overwhelmed 
by Serbian mythology, he became extremely suspicious of the “enemies of the 
Serbs” and later joined the extreme anti-Tito nationalists. Together with well- 
known Serbian writer and politician Dobrica Cosié, Ekmeéié was one of the 
main authors of the famous “Memorandum of the Serbian Academy.”* 

Ekmeéié was born in a village of Prebilovci, near Capljina, a town in 
Herzegovina about fifty kilometers from the Adriatic coast. He carried a heavy 
burden of a family loss from World War II. The Ustashe, joined by the peas- 
ants from a neighboring Croat area, murdered the entire population of his 
village. Apparently, the aggressors were motivated by greed, but ironically, the 
farmers who participated in this terrible event were never given the property 
they were promised for murdering the Serbs. A large number of Ekmeci¢’s 
relatives were killed, and this tragedy had left a deep mark on him, on his at- 
titudes, and on his writing. 

How did a man—a highly educated historian—whose family was murdered 
by the Ustashe, the Croat nationalists, in World War II become the ideologi- 
cal strategist of the recent events in former Yugoslavia and one of the master- 
minds of the genocide against Bosnian Muslims? Do each tragedy and each 
evil beget a new misery and new evil? It does not in a social and responsible 
human being. I have known dozens of people, Bosnian Muslims, Catholics, 
Orthodox, and Jews, who suffered terrible family losses in World War II but 
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who had never dreamed of any revenge or of any action that would bring 
misery onto others because of their misfortune. Ekme¢i¢é was obviously an 
exception. His grief turned him into an extreme nationalist. Even his sister, a 
devoted former partisan and a communist, did not agree with her brother’s 
views. The tragedy of their family did not turn her into a murderer. 

EkmeCi¢’s story is a very sad one indeed. At the beginning of the war in 
Bosnia, after the first Serbian failures to take the full control of Sarajevo, he 
left for Belgrade. He is probably still dreaming of Bosnia as Serbian prey. Sadly, 
his predictions about the number of people who had to die because of his 
mad scheme turned out to be quite accurate. Bosnia, however, did not be- 
come a province of Greater Serbia. 


The First Week 


The European Community officially recognized the Republic of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina as a sovereign and independent state on Monday, April 6, 1992. 
We expected and knew it would happen. A couple of weeks before, a gentle- 
man visiting the American Center in Sarajevo from the embassy in Belgrade 
said that the United States would fully support our recognition. It was to be 
announced on April 7. The date of April 6 also signified the liberation of 
Sarajevo from German troops in 1945. It was a holiday for which all schools 
held a history hour, and various deserving citizens would receive awards for 
their contribution in arts and sciences or for other creative achievements. This 
April 6, though, everything was different. Chetnik police and soldiers now 
occupied the city memorial on Vraca hill, where the “history hours” used to 
be held for Sarajevo students. This very dignified structure built by Sarajevo 
artists, a monument where Sarajevans remembered the victims of World War 
I, became a place from which new victims would be murdered on the city 
streets below. 

My good friend Dubravka called that morning as soon as she heard the 
news, all excited. We chatted for a long time, sharing our joy. Bosnia had been 
recognized, and therefore the criminals would stop their attacks. How stupid 
we were. Dubravka came from an old and distinguished Serbian family origi- 
nally from Lika, Croatia; the famous Serbian scientist Nikola Tesla was her 
grandmother’s uncle. Many members of his family, including Dubravka’s 
grandparents, had been murdered in Croatia by Ustashe fascists during World 
War II. Dubravka, her older sister, and their parents lived in Bosnia during 
the war, where her father was an engineer working in Tuzla. They told me 
many times how they were saved from fascist purges by the Muslims of that 
town. They loved Bosnia and knew that it was their real home. They had lived 
in Sarajevo since the end of World War II. Dubravka’s mother had died just 
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before this war, and she now looked after her old father, a retired university 
professor. We spoke that morning about my mother and her father, how old 
and how fragile they were and how impossible it would be for them to sur- 
vive should a war break out in Bosnia. 

The two of us had been good friends since the age of twelve. We spent our 
high school years in the same classrooms, read the same books, and loved the 
same writers. Later, as adults, we comforted each other about our academic 
endeavors, often irritated by those for whom real science or academic ethics 
were not a virtue. Although she was a professor at the medical school and I 
was at the mathematics department, we always had much to share. Her sister 
was a surgeon, and their medical advice was often needed by our family and 
friends. The medical doctors in my family, a couple of aunts and uncles, were 
already too old and long retired to count on for help. Dubravka and her sister 
were always ready to help. 

The crowd of demonstrators in front of the Parliament Building got larger 
by the morning of April 6. That Monday over fifty thousand people were on 
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FIGURE 3 

A graphic illustration of the siege of Sarajevo, 1992-95, showing the position 

of artillery and tanks on the surrounding hills and the monumental targets 
within the city by Suada Kapic, Fama, Sarajevo, 1996 
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the open square. They came from everywhere. There were loudspeakers, some 
old flags, and many speeches. We watched it all on Sarajevo television. It be- 
came obvious that the people from the Movement for Yugoslavia were trying 
to take control. Although most of the crowd were demonstrating against the 
division of Bosnia and against the barricades and roadblocks erected by 
Serbian extremists, the voices of MiloSevi¢’s leftists were very loud. The pro- 
moters of his movement for the rump Yugoslavia carried banners saying 
“Down with the Government” (meaning the Bosnian government, of course). 
By appealing to a general fear of nationalism among the Bosnians, MiloSevi¢ 
also tried this peaceful method of arousing their feelings against their own 
government. He was persistent in coercing Bosnians to stay in the rump union 
even after the clear will for independence was expressed by the referendum 
vote. We listened with astonishment as one of his messengers said, “The 
Bosnian Government has fallen apart and the people are left on their own.” 
What a dirty lie! What he meant was, since the Serbian Democratic Party 
members in the Bosnian government had decided to walk away, the govern- 
ment no longer existed. But that was not the case. The Bosnian government 
had already recovered from the blow caused by the SDS desertion. Its mem- 
bers from the SDS were simply replaced by Bosnian Serb representatives from 
several other parties. The multinational makeup of the Bosnian government 
was preserved. In spite of the lies launched at the crowd, the mood for a uni- 
fied and independent state of Bosnia prevailed. The people kept singing and 
chanting, “We have only one homeland and it is Bosnia.” The mission of the 
Movement for Yugoslavia had failed. 

SDS snipers in the Holiday Inn continued to shoot at the demonstrators, 
as on the previous day, but their fire grew more intense. This time television 
cameras were there. They showed the explosions and the people throwing 
themselves on the ground. But instead of panicking, the demonstrators got 
angry. Suddenly, the crowd was forcing its way across the street and into the 
hotel building. This time we were not there to see. The citizens went in and 
caught the snipers, two of KaradzZi¢’s bodyguards. The Bosnian police took 
the captives, together with their rifles; the whole event was recorded by tele- 
vision crews. They were two huge men; we thought they had to have been 
animals, not men. For two days they had been shooting from behind the win- 
dows of the high-rise down onto the street at a defenseless people, even at 
women and children. 

The schools and many shops were closed that day. Alica was scheduled to 
have an exam early in the afternoon. Her friends called their school asking what 
was happening and whether they would have the exam and their classes. 
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FIGURE 4 
A panoramic view of Sarajevo showing part of the Old Town with its minarets 
and church towers. Postwar photograph by Fuad Foéo 


Everyone was confused, especially the people living outside of the Old Town, 
beyond which the loud and long firing of guns of the previous night could not 
be heard. After seeing that their snipers had been caught at the scene of the 
crime, the SDS issued a warning that it would bomb and destroy Old Town 
unless the two were immediately released by the police. The interviews and the 
threats continued the whole day. Politicians were trying to resolve the crisis, 
but the heavy guns on Trebevi¢ and the other hills surrounding Sarajevo were 
ready. Serbian extremists and officers of the former Yugoslav Army were only 
waiting for the command to begin shelling the city. The order was given some- 
time that afternoon: Flatten Old Town and all those disobedient Muslims in it. 

Our old house was in Sarajevo’s Old Town. It had been built in 1908 with 
thick brick walls, a large basement, and three stories. It was the home of my 
great-grandmother and her son, my grandmother’s brother, a Sarajevo law- 
yer. We now shared it with my brother; our living area was the apartment on 
the first floor and they lived in the larger apartment on the second floor. The 
third floor consisted of our large guest room and the attic. We also had a big 
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FIGURE 5 
Vijecnica, the National Library and former city hall built in 1908 in 
Old Town Sarajevo. The building was gutted by the fire resulting from 
Serbian incendiary shelling in September, 1992. Photograph by 
an unknown Czech photographer, ca. 1910 


kitchen in the basement—a remodeled old laundry room with a fireplace and 
a window looking at the back yard. The rest of the basement contained a ga- 
rage, a wood-storage area, pantries, and a new laundry room. The walls in 
the basement were almost one-meter thick. That basement would become 
our living space for days and months during the time of endless shelling. It 
was probably one of the best basements in all of Sarajevo—‘“hotel-like con- 
ditions,” as our friends would jokingly say. 

The mortar shells began exploding that afternoon all around our house. 
The smell of smoke and dust came in through the shaky old windows and 
doors of our basement. We sat quietly for hours in our laundry room, squeez- 
ing folding chairs into the space between the washers and the dryers. It was 
the safest spot in the building. The only dangerous openings were the large 
garage entrance and a street window in a direct line with the inside doors. We 
stuffed a couple of old mattresses into those doorways. Seka and I were scared 
and shivering when the explosions came very close. The men and Alica were 
laughing. We counted aloud the number of mortar shells we heard explod- 
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ing. It was fourteen per minute continuously for about forty-five minutes, 
followed by a short ten-minute pause. We barely had time to run upstairs to 
a bathroom before a new hurricane of fire would start. The phone would ring 
right in the middle of a raid, and we would have to run upstairs to answer it. 
We were not prepared for any of this. The intensity of the attack was a total 
surprise. Relatives and friends living in the other parts of Sarajevo kept call- 
ing to see if we were all right. We made our share of inquiries too, just to see 
if others in Old Town had taken shelter. Most had. Everyone was nervous. No 
one knew how to behave or what to expect. 

This first long attack lasted for over seventy-two hours, almost continu- 
ously. For a few days we could not even try to get outside except for fifteen 
minutes or so. Harry did not even consider jogging. The tall trees in a park 
in front of our house saved us from any direct hits. Dozens of mortar shells 
exploded in their branches long before they could reach our area. There was 
still electricity and water, and we had plenty of food. Since many of our 


FIGURE 6 
A detail of the skyline of the Old Town Sarajevo showing the towers of the Catholic 
Cathedral (on the right), the Orthodox Church, and the minaret of the Ferhadija 
Mosque (both on the left). Postwar photograph by Fuad Foco 
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FIGURE 7 


Gazi Husref Bey Mosque and the chimneys of the Gazi Husref Bey Medresa 
(High School), built in 1531, located in the center of Old Town Sarajevo. The 
mosque was damaged by many mortar shells during the siege of the city. 
From the monograph Bosnia and Herzegovina, Svjetlost, Sarajevo, 1986 
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windows upstairs were already broken and the rugs were covered every day 
by new pieces of shrapnel, we did not try to sleep in our bedrooms, even when 
the bombardment would stop for an hour or two. We stretched out a few 
mattresses along the hall in the middle of the first floor. My brother and his 
family did the same upstairs. Those first few days we barely slept at all. 

We listened to the news, sometimes from a television set and radio at the 
same time, continuously. The reports were depicting what was happening in 
Old Town Sarajevo and in other towns in Bosnia. They showed pictures of 
the wounded arriving at Sarajevo hospitals and medical centers, the doctors 
and the nurses, the people screaming in pain. They reported every few hours 
about the number of people hurt or killed. The reporters were very brave. 
Their crews rushed to various scenes of destruction: torn roofs and build- 
ings, huge holes in the walls, broken glass, smashed cars. The major televi- 
sion antenna for the city of Sarajevo was on a hill called Hum in the northern 
outskirts of the city. Naturally, that was another important target for the 
Chetnik guns. The media also reported attacks on Hrasnica, Sokoloviéa 
Kolonija, and Butmir, the suburbs of Sarajevo. 

From the spring of 1991 until the beginning of the war in Bosnia, mem- 
bers of the SDS, with the generous help of JNA soldiers, had managed to take 
full control of most television and radio antennas and relay stations through- 
out the rural parts of the country and had set them up to receive only the 
television signals coming from Belgrade. This was an easy task for the Yugoslav 
Army, since in most areas of Bosnia mountains limit wide-range transmis- 
sion of signals. A year before the aggression, many towns in Bosnia received 
only the information transmitted from the Belgrade propaganda center. The 
brainwashing campaign had been launched, directing the first European geno- 
cide through the power of television. It was well planned and highly success- 
ful. The destruction of antennas around big cities such as Sarajevo, Mostar, 
and Tuzla was their next task. Silencing the Bosnian free voice was a priority 
in MiloSevic’s campaign, but it never fully succeeded. 

The Sarajevo news also reported “ethnic cleansing” in eastern and north- 
ern Bosnia. That was an expression we had just learned in 1991 when Croatia 
was attacked. It was to be applied in describing the acts of genocide in Bosnia 
for years to come, though we did not know it then. We were to get accustomed 
to it little by little. In those days about forty-seven thousand Bosniaks had 
been expelled from Zvornik, with thousands killed or not accounted for. The 
mayors of all Bosnian towns close to the border with Serbia with overwhelm- 
ing Bosniak majorities were ordered to surrender their town’s police. SDS 
officials took control in Bijeljina, Zvornik, Foéa, Visegrad, and other towns. 
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The people resisted but had no arms to defend their homes. A few small units 
of the Bosnian Territorial Defense Forces began to form; the media called them 
the “Green Berets.” Very few had either guns or uniforms. They were just plain- 
clothed Bosnian men ready to fight to protect their wives, sisters, and chil- 
dren. They had no choice. Either they could surrender and be murdered, or 
they could fight. JNA tanks surrounded the towns, and the open purges of 
Bosniaks began. Serbian special units sent by Milosevic performed their task 
of ethnic cleansing in the villages and towns of eastern Bosnia. 

Soon after the shelling began, Harry’s mother called from Chicago to see 
if we were all right. She sounded terribly nervous and worried, and we tried 
to calm her. Our daughter Leila in Ann Arbor and my brother’s son Jusuf, 
who happened to have been with our cousins in Chicago since the summer 
of 1991, called every day. They watched the news and were frantic with worry. 
Many of our friends from Zagreb, Osijek, and Chicago called too. We kept 
telling them that we were fine. There was nothing to worry about. This could 
not last long. The world could not allow the city of Sarajevo to be shelled for 
weeks. Bosnia was a recognized country, and this was an aggression conducted 
from outside its borders. We asked them about the reaction in the American 
media. They quoted us a few bits of the latest news and said that it was too 
early to tell. 

I talked to Dubravka and to my other good friend, Jasna, on the phone 
every day. Jasna’s building was still quite safe, but Dubravka lived in the prox- 
imity of two police stations in the center of the city, which were very impor- 
tant targets for the Chetniks. So she was plenty nervous and scared. Her father 
did not like to go to the basement. I advised her to keep in the middle of the 
apartment then, in their hallway. She was furious at those bastards up on the 
hills. “The maniacs, only maniacs can do this,” she would say on the phone 
while listening to the explosions a few hundred meters away. “All the win- 
dows are shaking and the shrapnel is coming in; my God is this ever going to 
stop; what are we to do?” she would ask. I had no answers. We were all just as 
scared. My cousins would call at night from their apartments in the new part 
of the town, which was not under attack yet. They would watch from their 
balconies as hundreds of shells flew across the sky and exploded over Old 
Town. They would tell us which hillside they were coming from so that we 
could decide which part of our house was safest. The phones were busy all 
the time, since everyone was trying to calm their fears. 

When the shelling let up a little, my brother and Harry went out to see 
what damage had been done in our neighborhood. Alica later joined her fa- 
ther on these excursions. They reported that every building on the riverside 
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between the two bridges was hit by mortar shells or by hundreds of pieces of 
shrapnel. The streets were covered with plaster, bricks, and broken glass. I went 
out on Thursday to see the disaster with my own eyes. It was unbelievable. I 
walked around a few blocks and got scared at the sight. Trying to make us feel 
a little better, my brother was saying: “Oh, it’s nothing, just the facades need 
to be repaired.” But our neighborhood medical center looked ruined. The food 
stores and the butcher shops had no windows; everything was open and in 
disarray. The food and other merchandise still stood neatly on the shelves. 
Apparently no one during those five days walked in and stole anything. Theft 
did happen later, though. Either the owners’ trucks came and took their mer- 
chandise to storage or some of the city’s thieves arrived before them, because 
in a week those stores were empty. 

In spite of the almost continuous raids, a few friends showed up during 
that first week, taking a stroll during lulls in the shelling. But then they would 
often have to spend an hour or two in our basement. Some even had to stay 
overnight. Everyone was reporting about their experiences. We also would 
discuss the situation and the news. The media were reporting the shelling of 
Sarajevo. Would anyone do anything to stop this criminal act? we wondered. 
Surely the world realized that this was an outside aggression on a sovereign 
nation that had done no wrong. 

Every day some new country recognized Bosnia. The list was increasing. 
Besides all of the member states of the European Community and the United 
States, among the first to recognize Bosnia were Bulgaria, Slovenia, and 
Croatia. Surely this meant that we had a right to defend ourselves or that we 
deserved to be protected. What was this arms embargo? Were we not a sover- 
eign state that had a right to self-defense? Did we not obey all the rules and 
listened to all the instructions down to the letter in conducting the referen- 
dum for independence? Did the European Community not know that we are 
being slaughtered? The arms embargo imposed on the region was introduced 
by the U.N. Security Council in September, 1991, before the break-up of Yu- 
goslavia. It was then applied to all former republics of Yugoslavia, even after 
they became independent states and members of the United Nations. Thus, 
not respecting the basic right for self-defense of the newly recognized inde- 
pendent states, the arms embargo had only succeeded in helping the well- 
armed Serbian nationalists continue their aggression and maintain their 
advantage over the unarmed peoples of the former Yugoslavia. 

I saw groups of Bosnian soldiers passing by. Some of them stopped 
to talk on the streets. They had no uniforms, just plain clothes and a beret 
with the Bosnian emblem. Some did not even have any guns. They were just 
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volunteers, the men from Old Town coming out to defend their families and 
their city. I felt reassured, although we knew that there were altogether only a 
couple of thousand men in our Territorial Defense Forces. But somehow I 
was certain that these men would protect Sarajevo and that all those big guns 
on the hills could not take the town. That belief never left me, even at the 
worst of times. 

The commander-in-chief of JNA troops in Sarajevo, General Milutin 
Kukanjac, was giving statements on television. He was assuring the people 
that the army was there to protect the citizens of Sarajevo and to root out the 
nationalists. He said that the army guns would not hurt anyone, “not even an 
ant.” Kukanjac was a typical high-ranking Serbian officer, later a general in 
the Yugoslav People’s Army, who happened to be the commander-in-chief in 
Sarajevo at the beginning of the war. He did not show much understanding 
for Bosnia and he was there to execute commands from Belgrade. He said on 
television that no mortars were fired on Old Town—that it was just our imagi- 
nations, that the explosions were firecrackers, something like the Fourth of 
July (a holiday signifying the communist uprising in Yugoslavia in 1941). He 
explained how this shelling was just a game with explosives performed by the 
Muslim nationalists. He spoke all sorts of other lies while his JNA guns spread 
destruction and death throughout the town. 

The people watching these news reports in the faraway parts of the city 
where they could not hear the fire or feel the smell of destruction could rea- 
sonably believe Kukanjac’s tales. And many did, especially the Serbs. They 
pretended not to see the lights of the shelling over Old Town at night. The 
Serbs’ open denial of murder committed by their soldiers had begun in those 
very first days of the war. Two years later this same General Kukanjac, who 
had persistently denied any involvement of the JNA in the attack on Bosnia, 
finally told the truth on SRNA, the Bosnian Serb television station. As a former 
commander-in-chief, he confirmed that his JNA troops had taken two-thirds 
of Bosnia and had given it to the Bosnian Serb nationalists. The fact had been 
documented from the beginning. 

Sarajevo was still not under a full siege. On one of the days while Old Town 
was under Chetnik gunfire, the SDS representative and the speaker of the 
Bosnian Parliament, MomZilo Krajisnik, came to discuss a proposal for a par- 
tition of the capital. They had already begun taking full control of some parts 
of the city and its suburbs. Serbs constituted at most a third of the popula- 
tion of the entire city. Moreover, many Bosnian Serbs in Sarajevo did not want 
to follow the SDS recipe for Bosnia. Nevertheless, KrajiSnik demanded that 
Pres. Alija Izetbegovi¢ should accept their proposal for a partition of Sarajevo 
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and strike a deal. He said to Izetbegovi¢, “You can not avoid a partition of the 
city of Sarajevo.” 

The president of Bosnia refused that proposal. The people of Sarajevo 
would never surrender. And they did not, even after years of slaughter. 
KaradzZi¢’s obsession with taking over Sarajevo or dividing it in half never 
ceased. During that first week of the war it had only begun to show its full 
ugliness. 

That weekend a few cars showed up on the street by the open marketplace 
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FIGURE 8 
The bobsled run on Mount Trebevié from the XIV Olympic Winter Games, held in 
Sarajevo in February, 1984. Most of the Olympic sites were destroyed or burned by 
mortar shells during the siege. From the monograph Sarajevo, Svjetlost, 1996 
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near our house. Although its surrounding structures and most of the long 
table stands were ruined during that first attack, a couple of merchants came 
out to sell some food. The cars that pulled in had Visoko licenses, and I was 
overwhelmed with joy—first for the fact that their coming proved that the 
road to Visoko (a town about thirty kilometers north of Sarajevo) was not 
yet closed by Chetnik tanks, and second because they brought milk and cheese. 
We had not seen milk for a few days already. It was the first thing to run out. 
The stores around our neighborhood had been closed for a week. I bought 
only two liters of milk because they said that other people also needed to buy 
and, of course, rationing was necessary. I bought some cottage cheese from 
an elderly woman and a man who drove the car. Excited about their arrival, 
as a sign that things would not be so bad, I almost gave them a kiss. “Thank 
you for coming here,” I told them, “and please try to come again if you can.” 
But they never did, because everything got much worse quickly. It was the 
last fresh milk I bought in Sarajevo during the war. The iron hands of the 
siege began to enclose the city and its inhabitants ever more firmly. 


The First Month 


After the surprise of the first attack, we became used to the shelling and soon 
were able to recognize the different sounds of the various guns, to distinguish 
between an 80-mm shell, a 120-mm shell, and a heavy artillery shell; to deter- 
mine whether it was a PAM (an antiaircraft gun) or some heavy artillery; and 
even to know precisely from which hill the firing was coming. We had already 
started accepting the destruction around us as a fact of our new life. It was as 
if our worst nightmare had become a reality. 

But this was not quite so. The nightmare could not last too long, we thought. 
Just wait until the world finds out about what is really going on in Bosnia. 
Someone will have to put a stop to it, for it is such an obvious crime: shelling 
civilians in Sarajevo, unarmed and defenseless civilians of the capital of Bosnia; 
murdering and expelling tens of thousands of people in Zvornik, in Bijeljina, 
in Brcko, and in Fo¢a, just because of their religious identity; and attacking a 
newly recognized state that does not even have an army of its own. 

The threats from the leaders of the Serbian Democratic Party and the very 
strained discussions with the former Yugoslav army chiefs in Sarajevo con- 
tinued. Daily reports from rural areas in eastern and northern Bosnia de- 
scribed new and ever more horrible atrocities in dozens of villages and towns. 
Although all the media centers in those areas were in Chetnik hands, many 
brave newsmen kept sending their reports over the phone lines or by ama- 
teur radio. We listened to them on the radio, barely able to make out the words. 

“Weekend” Chetniks from Serbia were recruited as special ethnic-cleans- 
ing units to threaten and kill the “Turks.” Their main motivation was the high 
wages, paid in German marks, and the plunder of money, gold, and other 
valuables from Bosniak (Muslim) homes. Plundering and burning of Bosniak 
villages in eastern Bosnia spread like a disease. The men were either killed or 
rounded up and taken away to unknown locations. Women and girls were 
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being taken away or raped in front of their husbands and fathers. Children 
were being slaughtered or burned alive. The people in the surrounding areas 
were in panic and total despair. They were running away to cottages and caves 
in neighboring hills and forests, with a few armed men as their only protec- 
tion. The first units of the Bosnian Territorial Defense Forces had formed and 
were doing their best to prevent the slaughter of civilians and the destruction 
of their homes. But the enemy was much stronger. They had the complete 
force of the former Yugoslavia’s army in its service. Its tanks and heavy artil- 
lery surrounded and shelled the towns, thus preparing conditions for the “spe- 
cial units” of irregulars from Serbia to perform their ethnic-cleansing tasks. 
There was no other choice for Bosnians but to try to resist. At least the Bosnians 
could die fighting instead of being murdered in disgrace. 

The men on our block began planning and organizing measures for a joint 
protection of our homes. They exchanged names and telephone numbers of 
every apartment and house in our immediate neighborhood and made time- 
tables for each household to be on watch for any signs of direct danger. Our 
plan was to continuously observe the three streets surrounding our short 
block. The Chetniks could march in at any time from several directions, since 
our block was located at the edge of Old Town. It was a very dangerous loca- 
tion, with the two JNA barracks less than a thousand meters away, the Miljacka 
River tunnel on one side, and a mountain cable car to Trebevié only a block 
away. Of course we had no arms. Our next-door neighbors proposed that we 
make some Molotov cocktails from old beer bottles. We pumped out all the 
remaining gasoline from our car, and Nedo, a neighbor who had a little gro- 
cery shop, brought a few bottles of cooking oil. We prepared about sixty 
Molotov cocktails for the protection of our two buildings. Had the Chetniks 
tried to march into our streets, we would have used them. People all over Old 
Town did the same. Since SDS agents were among us, the Chetniks knew that 
the citizens of Sarajevo were preparing a rough welcome. They said that the 
people in Old Town were a bunch of Muslim fundamentalists, although there 
were Christians and atheists and even Jews among us. 

The Chetniks never tried to come into our neighborhood. Fortunately, at 
the order of our militia, the Miljacka tunnel was dynamited and closed very 
early. Coming down the mountain lift on Trebevi¢ side was too risky for the 
Serbs. Sarajevo Territorial Defense Forces were already up in the hills block- 
ing their passage, and in every home along the narrow Old Town streets people 
waited with axes, Molotov cocktails, and other improvised weapons. 

City officials in Sarajevo called for an orderly response to the crisis. The 
government and other necessary institutions continued functioning. After the 
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first shock, even elderly women and children in Old Town started emerging 
from their basements. Some stores, bakeries, and various other companies 
and institutions called upon their employees to come back to work. The city 
had to live. The streetcars and buses were still running in other parts of town— 
even a streetcar from the IlidZa suburb. 

One sunny day at the end of April, the guns on the surrounding hills were 
miraculously silent, and I decided to take a walk. The streets were absolutely 
empty, and it was very quiet. But Old Town was in disarray. It looked like a 
wounded beauty in the April sun, which laid out the sad sight of closed stores, 
restaurants, and cafes; of shell-damaged and boarded-up small shops; of ru- 
ined facades and broken windows; of shattered minarets and opened cupo- 
las on the old mosques and churches; of tin roofs full of shrapnel holes; of 
ripped-apart branches and broken pieces of bricks and plaster. My heart 
pounded loudly and I cried silently as I walked through the old Carsija, defi- 
ant of the shelling.’ Moving aimlessly, I heard only my own footsteps. I just 
wanted to see and feel the ruined heart of our town. A few cats and two be- 
wildered dogs ran by. They were as scared of me as I was frightened of the 
sights around me. I stopped and had a drink from the fountain by the Gazi 
Husref Bey Mosque. No one was there, either. What a shock. Never in my whole 
life had I dreamed that a day would come when the liveliest spot in Sarajevo 
would be so dead. 

“Whoever drinks from this fountain will have to come back to Sarajevo,” 
we used to say to our guests, showing them the Bey’s mosque, the fountain, 
and other historic monuments in Old Town. And we once had so many guests: 
people from the United States and from various European countries—math- 
ematicians, relatives, and friends. We would take them all there for a water- 
drinking ritual. All Sarajevans did the same. For five centuries they were so 
proud of their CarSija, of its rich shops and crafts; of its old mosques, churches, 
and synagogues; of its stone-paved sidewalks; of its copper and silver smiths; 
and of its pigeons on the central square. Even the pigeons were not out on 
that April day. 

I walked into the courtyard of the Bey’s mosque and stood in silence for a 
while by the two buildings housing the sixteenth-century tombs of Gazi Husref 
Bey, the founder of Sarajevo from the Ottoman period, and of his close asso- 
ciate Murat Bey Muteveli¢, my grandmother’s ancestor. I leaned on a 
windowsill and, looking through a glass at the cloth covered coffin of the first 
Muteveli¢, stood in respect and said my prayers. I often did that. In that time 
of desperation it was especially comforting. Touching the past gave me the 
strength to go on. “The town that you two men had helped build will last,” I 
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promised, walking away from their tombs as if I were a soldier who was go- 
ing to defend Bosnia. I walked slowly back to our house, the former home of 
my great-grandmother Muteveli¢. Fortunately, the guns were still quiet. 

Although people began to go back to work, the schools remained closed. 
Danger warnings would be announced in time for citizens to take precau- 
tions, announcers said on the news. But the precautions were impossible, since 
no one could predict when the barbarians up on the hills would begin a new 
raid. Early morning was almost the only safe time, since the Chetniks were 
asleep at those hours. Early in the evening was usually the worst period. Prob- 
ably after a good meal and a few drinks, the cowards behind the heavy guns 
were in a better mood to kill, and the shelling barrage would last long after 
midnight. The other times of the day were unpredictable. That is precisely 
why so many people were wounded or killed in those first few weeks. It would 
happen unexpectedly while they were coming home from work or trying to 
find some food. 

Some shops were open in the central and the new part of the town. Only a 
few reopened in Old Town, but there was not much to buy. One could find 
only some items that were left over from before the attack. A few merchants 
came out to sell canned goods and other more durable products on the open 
market. The black marketeers began selling rare items such as coffee, cookies, 
and chocolates from makeshift tables or open trucks. We knew this was mer- 
chandise looted from bombed-out stores, but we had no other choice. 

Although all classes were canceled, we went to our school a few times each 
week. The passengers in the streetcar had to duck their heads while passing 
through dangerous street crossings. We cleaned up the broken glass in our 
offices and exchanged thoughts about the war. The deans organized a sched- 
ule to keep a continuous watch over the two buildings of the Faculty of Natural 
Sciences and Mathematics. It included all professors, associates, and other 
employees who reported for work. However, as we discovered later, a few were 
agents of the SDS. Some showed up pretending that the war was not happen- 
ing. They were waiting for the Serbian nationalist takeover. A few were still 
quite naive in believing that this was not yet a full-scale attack. A female col- 
league who lived in the safe part of the town quite sincerely asked Mustafa 
Kulenovié, a colleague who lived in Old Town: “What do you think, Mustafa? 
Who is doing the shelling?” He calmly answered: “Slovenians. Didn’t you know 
that Slovenians are on Trebevic?” He was of course joking, referring to a fa- 
mous Belgrade “excuse” that all the trouble that befell Yugoslavia was caused 
by Slovenia. 

A regular guard of our buildings began. Two people were assigned for each 
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of the eight- or twelve-hour shifts. Women were respectfully scheduled for 
daytime. Harry was on duty one night with a man who later defected to the 
Chetnik side. Of course at the time, we did not have the slightest idea what 
the political convictions of that young man were. Harry called home several 
times that night to report to me that everything was all right. He even took a 
nap on a bench in one of the offices. The Chetniks were on the other side of 
the river, but Bosnian Territorial Defense Forces were in a building next door. 
It was right on the famous Brotherhood and Unity Street and near its bridge, 
a location that soon became a setting for a new version of the Berlin Wall. 

Our former dean and a professor from the Department of Biology, Biljana 
Plavsi¢, was a member of the SDS elected to the Bosnian Presidency in the 
democratic elections of 1990. At the time of the attack on Bosnia she was at 
Pale together with her commander-in-chief, Dr. KaradzZi¢, fully involved in 
its execution. Fluent in English, she often participated in negotiations orga- 
nized under the protection of the United Nations. We heard that she spent a 
lot of time at U.N. headquarters in Sarajevo. Knowing her, I am sure that she 
was quite capable of subtly promoting her Serbian indignation with those 
Muslim “fundamentalists” to Maj. Gen. Lewis MacKenzie, the commander- 
in-chief of U.N. forces in Sarajevo. 

The Bosnian Presidency waited for a while to reconstitute itself after two 
of its members, Biljana Plavsi¢ and Nikola Koljevié, became aggressors against 
a state to which both had sworn loyalty. Both of them were former professors 
at the University of Sarajevo and leading figures in the SDS. Other Bosnian 
Serbs had received a large number of votes during the presidential elections 
of 1990. Naturally, the only legal and democratic solution was to install two 
of the candidates who, by the number of votes they received, were next on 
the list. One of them, Nenad Kecmanovi¢, hesitated to take the job. The presi- 
dency was reconstituted according to law a few weeks later, but Kecmanovié 
did not last very long. After a couple of months he suddenly went to Belgrade. 
The presidency was reconstituted once more. There were plenty of politicians 
representing Bosnian Serbs in our government who had refused to accept the 
positions of the Serbian extremists. Unfortunately, because of the power di- 
rected from Belgrade, they became ignored both by the West and even by the 
people who gave them their votes in 1990. 

Some of the SDS colleagues of Plavsié were still around our school. One of 
them was a secretary of our Department of Mathematics, Bogdan Runi¢, who 
had been on the staff of the biology department and who came to work in 
our department about the time that Plavsi¢ became dean. One day at the end 
of April, Bogdan was helping me patch up a big hole in my office window 
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with plastic and paper. The hole was from a sniper’s bullet that had flown 
over my desk, probably shot from a building on the other side of the river. 
There was a lot of glass all over my desk and on the floor. I searched for the 
bullet everywhere but did not find it. Then I looked up from the direction it 
was fired, probably with the intention of killing me if I happened to be sitting 
at my desk. There was a hole in the plaster above the doorway. I showed it to 
Bogdan and asked him to help me get the bullet out. It was crushed and half 
melted from the speed with which it hit the heavy concrete wall. 

“Don't you see Bogdan, this bullet was meant for me. It is a present from 
Biljana,” I told him, holding the bullet. I said that I would take it home and 
frame it. “Someday when all this is over I will hang it in my office with a sign 
telling who sent it.” He saw that I was quite emotional, and he tried to calm 
me down by putting an arm over my shoulder and telling me not to worry. 
“Everything will be all right,” he said. I am afraid that what he meant was that 
a Serboslavia would be established and that I would be quite safe as a subser- 
vient slave in a country run on the principle of Serbian domination. Two weeks 
later we heard on Sarajevo radio news that our secretary, Runi¢, had been taken 
into custody by Bosnian police. It turned out that he was an SDS agent. They 
found sniper guns, ammunition, and other arms in his apartment. This equip- 
ment was to be distributed at the right moment and to the right people in 
Bogdan’s neighborhood. Hundreds of such people were discovered in Sarajevo 
apartment buildings, usually by the other tenants. We heard other incrimi- 
nating and less incriminating stories about Bogdan. Someone told us later 
that he was released or exchanged for other prisoners. We do not know 
whether he stayed in Sarajevo. Bogdan was a good-natured man who loved 
chess and a good time. He was the same age as us, and Harry and I thought 
that he was our friend. We always treated him as such. 

Someone told Harry that the two of us, Mustafa, and some other colleagues 
were on the SDS lists for elimination. The later events in Sarajevo and in other 
Bosnian cities proved that this comment was not a paranoid imagining. SDS 
agents and snipers performed many of their executions exactly in accordance 
with earlier prepared lists of potentially defiant non-Serbs that included in- 
tellectuals, scientists, medical doctors, lawyers, engineers, and politicians. 
Sarajevo had plenty of such people, and we certainly were not at the top of 
any of those lists. Bosnia’s leading politicians, as well as other distinct public 
figures, were definitely ahead of everyone else. The rector of the University of 
Sarajevo received a mortar shell in his apartment right at the beginning of 
the attacks. So, eventually, did all the members of the Bosnian Presidency, the 
government, and hundreds of other targeted people. SDS lists were found in 
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the snipers’ apartments. Sarajevo special police units were very good at catch- 
ing those animals. Detailed maps showing strategic targets in Sarajevo were 
discovered among the documents left in the JNA barracks. The Serbian snip- 
ers were trained, organized, and supplied by the Yugoslav Army long before 
the attack on Bosnia began. Their work was a part of a well-planned action 
to intimidate and scare the people, to get rid of their potential leaders, and to 
introduce panic and chaos among the civilians. 

General Kukanjac was right when he confirmed two years later that the 
Yugoslav Army did the job for “Bosnian Serbs.” It not only provided the tanks, 
heavy guns, and manpower but also the logistics, special warfare units, and 
complete cover for the irregulars coming from Serbia and Montenegro. Regard- 
ing the terror that they waged all over Bosnia in those April days and later, a 
leader of the Serbian Radical Party and the commander of irregular troops from 
Serbia called “Chetniks,” Vojislav SeSelj has publicly claimed that from the very 
beginning everything was going according to a plan directed from Belgrade.’ 
Referring to the Bosnian campaign, he said: “MiloSevi¢ was definitely in total 
control, and the operation was planned here in Belgrade. The Bosnian Serbs 
did their part, and there were more of them, but the best fighting units came 
from Serbia. These were specially trained combatants; my forces took part, as 
did many others. ... We did not have to rush; everything went exactly accord- 
ing to plan. Each time, MiloSevi¢ personally asked me to send my fighters.” 

President Izetbegovié said once, “It takes two to make a war.” He believed 
in ethical behavior, even in war. He believed that a decent man does not at- 
tack an unarmed man, or that a decent army does not attack an unarmed 
people but another army. However, the aggression on Bosnia had no ethics. 
The commander-in-chief in Belgrade had no respect for such norms. In fact, 
he had no respect for any norms. Only one side, with arms coming from Serbia 
and Montenegro and supported by some Bosnian Serbs, waged a war. The 
other side was virtually unarmed and unsupported. The Bosnian president 
tried absolutely everything in his power to prevent this slaughter. The world 
surely understood that, but it did not make any difference. The international 
community should clearly provide protection to a newly recognized state that 
has fully respected the norms required by the world. Bosnians were told that 
they could not prepare their defense forces before the recognition, and our 
government obeyed. We did not cause any provocation, even in the face of a 
clear danger. What we did not realize at the beginning of the war in Bosnia is 
that the world did not have much ethics, either. We had to learn in the harsh- 
est way possible that there was no “New World Order,” at least not the kind 
we believed in. 
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The international community issued a warning to Serbia and Montenegro 
to stop the attack against Bosnia. Belgrade, of course, denied any open in- 
volvement. The rump Yugoslavia rebuffed: “Bosnian Serbs are fighting for in- 
dependence; the Bosnian war is a civil war; the Yugoslav army has nothing to 
do with the war in Bosnia; the Yugoslav army will depart from Bosnian terri- 
tory, and only the Bosnian Serb army will remain.” What a mockery. Would 
the Yugoslav Army leave with or without its equipment? Were the tanks, planes, 
helicopters, transporters, rockets, arms, ammunition, army airports, barracks, 
dozens of army factories, and institutes located in Bosnia now the property 
of the Serbian Army? All that equipment accumulated throughout the years 
of Tito’s Yugoslavia, bought by the money earned by all of its citizens, was to 
belong to a rump Yugoslavia. The largest portion of that arsenal, located in 
Bosnia, was to be given to Bosnian Serb nationalists, and whatever Bosnian 
Serbs did not need would be transported to Serbia and Montenegro. What 
about the arms of the Bosnian Territorial Defense Forces that had been put 
under the “protection” of the Yugoslav Army? 

But according to the twisted logic of Belgrade, everything owned by the 
former Yugoslavia’s army belonged to Serbs—everything but the stripped- 
bare buildings of the former barracks and factories, and even that only if 
Serbian nationalists were not occupying them any longer. More precisely, all 
army property was naturally the property of the rulers and the generals of a 
new nationalist-fascist regime established in Belgrade. The “People’s” attribute, 
meaning all people of the former Yugoslavia, was erased from the name, the 
structure, and the possessions of the Yugoslav Army. It was the same story 
everywhere, in Slovenia, in Croatia, in Macedonia, and now in Bosnia. But 
the largest plunder was planned and executed in Bosnia. Some of the JNA 
factories and institutes and the underground aircraft hangars and bases in 
Bosnia were worth billions of dollars. All that was either taken, driven away, 
or destroyed by the Serbs. 

After the warning expressed by the West, the so-called non—Bosnian Serb 
elements in the Yugoslav Army were to be replaced by “Bosnian Serbs” brought 
back from other parts of the former Yugoslavia. A definition of a “Bosnian 
Serb” was neither clear nor obeyed. A non—Bosnian Serb general, Kukanjac, 
the commander-in-chief of the Yugoslav Army in Sarajevo, was to be with- 
drawn later and replaced by a Bosnian Serb general, Ratko Mladi¢, who had 
been a commander in the Yugoslav Army during its attacks in Croatia. The 
non-Bosnian aggressors were to be withdrawn from the territory of Bosnia. 
That was a recommendation of the international community. 
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But this game playing continued for weeks. The Yugoslav Army soldiers 
were still holding and occupying the main barracks in all parts of Sarajevo. 
Our home was right in between two of them: the main headquarters of Gen- 
eral Kukanjac was right across from the Academy of Science, only four or five 
blocks from our house; the other was an old army bastion on a hill overlook- 
ing the low part of the Old Town. There was talk that this latter site was al- 
most empty and that it was all wired with explosives and mines. No one knew 
at that time how many soldiers were there. And as terribly naive as we were, 
after fifty years of complete trust in the Yugoslav People’s Army, we almost 
believed that a majority of those soldiers were not about to launch a full at- 
tack on the people of Sarajevo. 

The JNA soldiers still in town pretended for weeks not to be involved in 
the war. Those that were inside the tanks on the surrounding mountains could 
not deceive themselves. They were shooting at us only because they were under 
the command of Serbian nationalists and extremists, we thought. In retro- 
spect it all sounds confusing because of the pretence of confusion that was 
still very strong in those days. Although after the attacks on Slovenia and 
Croatia we knew what was to be expected, my reflex was to look with confi- 
dence at a soldier still wearing a JNA symbol, possibly because he did not have 
a Chetnik “kokarda” (symbol) on his cap (at the sight of which my legs would 
shake). That is precisely what I thought at the end of April of 1992 on the way 
to my journal office as I passed by an armored personnel carrier parked right 
below the entrance of the academy building.’ The bullets were flying all around 
me, fired somewhere from the mountainside and hitting the asphalt along 
the large square in front of me, yet I was feeling “safe” next to an armored 
vehicle of the Yugoslav Army. I was feeling secure in the presence of two sol- 
diers fully equipped with helmets and flak jackets sitting on top of an armored 
vehicle and holding their rifles in a position ready to shoot. One month into 
the war we still refused to believe that the JNA was our enemy. 

We were all full of our own contradictions. Walking toward the academy 
and seeing all those guns and the tanks across the street where General 
Kukanjac was, I suddenly became aware of the obvious danger. Some snipers 
from that building might shoot at us. Upstairs in my office, I began thinking 
of those long-range exploding bullets and mortar shells, and I decided to take 
some necessary precautions. I carefully put the three computers, the moni- 
tors, and our laser printer down on the floor, covering them with cushions 
and the armchairs turned upside down. Sure enough, a few days later there 
was a hole in the window behind my seat. Just like the one in my office in the 
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school, the bullet was fired by a sniper from a lower level across the street and 
was embedded in the wall above the doorway. It was a plain sniper bullet and 
did not damage anything. 

About the same time, in the building of our Department of Mathematics, 
Mustafa’s office was almost completely burned by incendiary bullets fired from 
the army barracks across from our school. His office offered the strangest sight. 
Everything, his books and papers on the desks and shelves, was burned up to 
the middle of the room, even exactly to the middle of an open book, where 
the fire had stopped. The bullet hole in the window was small, and there was 
not enough oxygen for the fire to finish the job. All other offices on that side 
of our building were fine. It was just a little gift from the SDS intended for 
one of our colleagues. 

In those days very few windows in the academy building were broken or 
fired on; that happened later. Actually, in that first month the building was 
quite a safe place during the ongoing raids in Old Town. Partially because of 
its location, but mostly because of Ekmei¢, who was still in the town, and its 
other Serbian members, the academy was not a priority target. In contrast, a 
building just down on the lower end of the square was almost completely 
burned down by then. Only the bare and hollowed black walls remained. There 
used to be a paint and wallpaper shop in that building—perfect material for 
those incendiary bullets to ignite. 

Leila called often from Ann Arbor during those April days. All our rela- 
tives and friends were calling from Chicago as well. The news from Bosnia 
was getting worse, and everyone was checking to find out if we were safe. Our 
cousin Safet from Chicago called both my brother and me quite often. He 
could not believe that our phones were still working or that we had electric- 
ity. “What kind of the war is that if you can still enjoy such luxuries?” he asked. 
The electric power lines and the phone lines were not cut off completely at 
that time, probably because the Yugoslav Army was still in town. But we did 
not have to wait too long to be without electricity, water, and all the other 
necessities of modern life. 

One evening in the middle of a Chetnik raid the phone rang again. It was 
some radio station in London; I do not remember the name. They wanted 
Harry or me to speak about the attack on Sarajevo directly on the air. I re- 
sponded, telling them about the continuous shelling of the city, about the 
destruction, about the wounded and the killed, and about the basements. They 
wanted to know about the “civil war,” about Serbs killing Muslims and about 
Muslims killing Serbs on the streets of Sarajevo. I told them they were mis- 
taken and that people of all religious backgrounds were together in this: we 
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lived on the same streets; we lived in the same buildings; and people from all 
these groups were hiding together, even in the same basements, and helping 
each other. Sarajevo was being shelled by Serbian extremists who had heavy 
weapons and were up on the hills. The reporter who called just said, “Thank 
you, Mrs. Miller,” and the interview was over. The shells continued exploding 
in our neighborhood throughout the night. We went to sleep excited over the 
fact that a radio reporter from London had called to find out what was hap- 
pening in Sarajevo. That was a very good sign. The world was interested in us. 

In a few days we received a similar call from Warsaw, and then later a couple 
of calls from London, possibly from different radio stations. We repeated the 
same facts. The truth was so obvious; they could even hear the explosions 
right over our phone line. They persisted in asking about the evidence of the 
“Muslims against Serbs” and, conversely, about what made all these people 
of different faiths kill each other. I said: “No, for God’s sake, it is the fascists, 
the terrorists, the nationalists from the Serbian SDS party who are doing the 
killing, and everyone else is down here being killed: the Muslims, the Catho- 
lics, the Jews, the Orthodox, the atheists, and the agnostics too.” Each time a 
British voice responded with a “thank you,” and our phone went “click.” Fi- 
nally we understood. London only wanted to hear about the “civil war” in 
Sarajevo and in Bosnia, whether it was actually happening or not. Voices tell- 
ing the truth about the attack on Sarajevo apparently did not suit their ex- 
pectations. 

We found out later who had given our names and phone number to these 
radio stations in London. He was a correspondent for the London Times and 
several American papers who had grown up in Sarajevo but had been living 
in the United States and England for many years. He visited Sarajevo after 
the elections in 1990 and called us for an interview about the University of 
Sarajevo. He was intrigued by all the former university professors turned 
politicians, one of whom was our former dean, Plavsi¢. At that time the re- 
porter was living and writing from Belgrade about the turmoil in the former 
Yugoslavia. Naturally, he was interested in Harry and the opinion of an Ameri- 
can professor living in Sarajevo. When we met him in the Hotel Evropa lobby, 
I recognized the face of a young boy who had gone to high school with my 
cousin. He did not want to talk about his Sarajevo youth, however, and I 
dropped the subject. He spoke about how dangerous MiloSevi¢ was and about 
other current problems. A couple of years later I read in some American news- 
papers a few of his reports about the war in Bosnia. They tended a little to- 
ward the “equally guilty” argument. 

On May 2, 1992, all hell broke loose in Sarajevo. From the early morning 
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hours and throughout the day it seemed as if the entire city was on fire. The 
main post office building was in flames, set on fire from both outside and in- 
side. The SDS saboteurs who worked in that building destroyed all the equip- 
ment and started a fire from within. All phone lines of the central switchboard 
connecting several sections of the city went dead, including the lines to the 
Bosnian Presidency Building. The whole city was under attack by the Chetnik 
and JNA forces coming in with scores of tanks and hundreds of guns from 
several directions. It was the first all-out attack on Sarajevo with the inten- 
tion of breaking the city and beheading the state. 

The mortar shells fell like rain all around our house, and we went down to 
our basement kitchen. By positioning ourselves on our kitchen stairway, we 
watched the news on a television set on a cabinet in our living room. The 
stairway was quite secure in the middle of the house. We saw on television 
the main post-office building in flames and the tall columns of dust from de- 
struction all over the central part of the city, all the while listening to hun- 
dreds of explosions from outside. Several apartment buildings were on fire 
along King Tomislav Street. They reported that tanks were coming across the 
bridge near the Presidency Building, but that our Territorial Defense Forces 
had stopped their advance. A cousin living on the other side of the river a 
couple of blocks up from the Presidency saw a tank rolling down Obala 
(Riverbank) Street. A terrible battle was taking place on several lines of the 
attack. Bosnian soldiers were using their few antitank weapons taken from 
some of the former JNA depots. Hundreds of Bosnian volunteers, many with 
no arms at all, surrounded the JNA headquarters of General Kukanjac and 
his staff. That was happening only three or four blocks away from our house, 
and we were watching it on television. The major Chetnik offensive of that 
morning was unsuccessful. They never reached the Presidency Building and 
did not break our lines of defense. Over one hundred young fighters and ci- 
vilians were killed and wounded that day. General Kukanjac and his capture 
became a cause of new problems and events shortly. 

Brana, a professor from the electrical engineering faculty and our friend, 
called us during the middle of the raid. She was caught outside when the at- 
tack began and happened to end up, with another friend, taking shelter in- 
side my childhood home. That was the old place where my mother still lived 
when she was not staying with my sister or us. My nephew Esad was there 
guarding the house; he had earned a degree in electrical engineering several 
years before and had been one of Brana’s students. When the raid began, Brana 
and Jasmina, the other friend, were passing through that neighborhood, and 
the police told them to take shelter immediately. They remembered my 
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mother’s house and went there. I explained to Brana that the safest spot in 
that house, which had no real basement, was my mother’s reception room, 
which faced the north side. It turned out that my nephew Esad was much 
smarter by keeping them in another room downstairs during that raid. Had 
they taken my advice, they all would have been dead only minutes afterward. 
A heavy artillery shell blew up one whole side of a house across the street, and 
hundreds of big and small pieces of shrapnel came into my mother’s recep- 
tion room. Large parts of the window frames along with pieces of bricks and 
glass went flying into the room. Huge pieces of shrapnel hung in parts of the 
draperies on the opposite wall. The room was a total disaster. After emerging 
from that thunder, dust, and smoke, Esad, Brana, and Jasmina called us again. 
Their still shivering voices described the miracle that none of them were hurt. 

And just a couple of weeks before that event we were seriously discussing, 
with my brother and Seka in our house on Sahinagiéa Street, how we should 
all move to mother’s house because of its location on a hill on the opposite 
side of the river in Old Town. We were afraid that the Chetniks might occupy 
our side of the river. Wisely, we decided that the large basement in the 
Sahinagi¢a house was a definite advantage. Also, we never seriously believed 
that the SDS threat would be realized. On that day, however, it almost was. 

After the attack, we had more breaking news on Sarajevo television. They 
announced that President Izetbegovi¢ was being held in custody by the 
Chetniks—that is, by the JNA—in the Lukavica barracks near the Sarajevo 
airport. He had just returned from a one-day trip to Lisbon for the latest “peace 
talks.” The Sarajevo airport was under JNA control at that time. For his pro- 
tection he was supposed to have been met by a U.N. officer. But General 
MacKenzie, claiming that he had no information about the president’s ar- 
rival, had his representative return to town. It is more likely that MacKenzie’s 
action was intentional. The phone lines in the Presidency Building were all 
out, but President Izetbegovic managed to inform Sarajevo television indi- 
rectly. Hours of publicly televised debates between the members of the Bosnian 
Presidency and the JNA generals and their superiors in Belgrade followed. 
All of Sarajevo watched in utter astonishment and disbelief. I recorded the 
event on our home VCR. 

Vice President Ejup Gani¢ saved us from another disaster on that day. He 
and Stjepan K]juji¢, as members of the Bosnian Presidency, reacted perfectly. 
A leading television commentator and our Territorial Defense Forces com- 
manders did likewise. We heard Ganié saying loudly and clearly to Europe 
and to the world: “The President of the Presidency of a sovereign state has 
been taken prisoner by an army that has no legitimacy in this state.” The 
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Serbian commanders answered, “Yes, but our General Kukanjac is surrounded 
in Sarajevo, and we want him out.” Vice President Gani¢ went on to explain 
that we too wanted General Kukanjac and all of his army out of both Sarajevo 
and Bosnia. The talks continued, and an emergency meeting was held at U.N. 
headquarters in Sarajevo. An exchange plan was prepared and would be car- 
ried out under the protection of the United Nations. 

The arrangement was realized the next day, May 3, 1992. President Izet- 
begovi¢ was driven to town ina U.N. transport and General Kukanjac returned 
by that same vehicle to Lukavica barracks. But there was a crisis with the JNA 
convoy that drove from their headquarters near the academy toward Lukavica. 
The JNA trucks were carrying not only their soldiers but also loads of equip- 
ment and guns. The men in the Sarajevo Territorial Defense Forces did not like 
that. Those guns belonged to us too. So there was a very tense situation and a 
couple of incidents in which a few JNA soldiers were killed. The convoy passed 
burned-out cars, other battle wreckage, and many corpses left around from the 
attack launched on Sarajevo the day before. Gen. Jovo Divjak of the Bosnian 
Defense Forces controlled the safety of the convoy. He talked on a loudspeaker 
to Sarajevo volunteers and militia following the vehicles. General Divjak was 
an older officer of the JNA and originally from Serbia. From the first day of the 
war he stood tall for the defense of Bosnia, his longtime home. 

General Divjak had studied at the best army academies in Belgrade and in 
France. As a high-ranking professional soldier, he served in Mostar and in 
Sarajevo. At the beginning of the war he offered his professional services for 
the defense of Bosnia’s independence. While he was still in the JNA, sensing 
the coming danger, he succeeded in saving some arms and ammunition be- 
longing to the Bosnian Territorial Defense Forces that had been placed un- 
der JNA control a year earlier. Having lived in Sarajevo for many years, he did 
not buy the Serbian nationalists’ excuse of “Serbs being endangered in Bosnia.” 
General Divjak knew that the democracy of multiethnic Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was under attack. So the Bosnian soldiers trusted him, and fur- 
ther incidents were prevented. 


An American of Sarajevo 


After twenty-three years of living in Sarajevo, my husband Harry I. Miller was 
the best-known American adopted by our city. We do not know if any other 
American ever lived in Sarajevo for that long. 

Professors and students from all departments and faculties of the Univer- 
sity of Sarajevo that had any connection with mathematics knew him. Gen- 
erations of students in our department loved and respected him. They spoke 
to him in broken Bosnian (Serbo-Croatian) to make him feel better. Many 
graduate students who later became our colleagues had their first research 
papers coauthored by H. I. Miller, whether they turned out to be analysts, 
algebraists, or something else. They practiced speaking their English with him, 
and they learned how to love mathematics from him. The older colleagues in 
the department respected him, depending on the level of their old or freshly 
learned civility. For some of them his American nonconformist ways were 
not very acceptable and sometimes even suspicious. He laughed at all the para- 
noid remarks and stories about how he was an American agent or how he 
could not have made his academic career in the United States. He would re- 
ply: “Yes, I was sent here to count the chalk in the Sarajevo mathematics de- 
partment.” The other story was clearly false for all those who knew anything 
about mathematics and Harry’s work. His earlier academic positions in Chi- 
cago, the scores of research papers that he had published in various math- 
ematical journals around the world, and the respect he enjoyed among many 
mathematicians in both Europe and the United States clearly disproved that. 
He was often invited to participate in scientific seminars and conferences in 
his field held in neighboring countries and, naturally, in the United States. 

Harry’s parents came to visit us in Sarajevo every summer for more than 
twenty years. We occasionally went for short visits to the States as well. Dur- 
ing their regular vacations in Sarajevo we took them with us on many of our 
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summer trips, especially when they were both still in good health. We trav- 
eled together through much of Bosnia, Croatia, Slovenia, and Italy, taking them 
sometimes even on camping vacations with our friends. They always loved 
being with us and the children, but they also enjoyed seeing old and beauti- 
ful towns, including many along the Adriatic coast: Dubrovnik, Cavtat, 
Kortula, Split, and Opatija. Later, when we were building our summer home, 
they helped us out with gifts for that house and enjoyed our country living. 

One summer in the early 1970s, after they read two major novels by Ivo 
Andrié, the Yugoslav Nobel laureate, I tried to explain to them some of the 
lies conveyed by those books. We took them for a ride over the mountains to 
ViSegrad to show them the famous bridge on the Drina River, a subject of 
one of Andri¢’s novels. The experience was overwhelming, in part because a 
good portion of the hundred-kilometer-long direct road between Sarajevo 
and Visegrad, even at that time, was still a hard dirt road. Connections be- 
tween the towns in eastern Bosnia and the capital of Sarajevo were not mod- 
ernized for a long time. We also wanted to visit the village of my adopted 
brother, Memis, on a hill above Visegrad. Chetniks had slaughtered his mother 
and sisters in 1941, after which he was brought to Sarajevo with other orphans 
and lived as part of our family for six years during and after World War II 
until his father discovered that he was alive and took him home. He remained 
attached to us all his life. 

Down in ViSegrad, Chetniks murdered hundreds of Muslims beside a fa- 
mous and beautiful bridge from the sixteenth century, but there was not a 
single sign commemorating those victims. As a matter of fact, there were no 
memorials for victims of the Chetnik slaughter of 1941-45 near that bridge, 
anywhere else in that town, or anywhere else in Bosnia. “How come?” asked 
Harry’s mother, who had seen many other memorials for victims of World 
War II throughout Yugoslavia. “Because they were Muslims, and some Com- 
munists were Chetniks in disguise,” I answered. Several years later, being Jew- 
ish, she was deeply touched by the new memorial on Vraca built to com- 
memorate over twelve thousand World War II victims from Sarajevo. The 
names of all the Jews and other Sarajevo civilians murdered in Nazi death 
camps were inscribed on the stone as were the names of all those who were 
killed in the People’s Liberation Struggle (NOB) while fighting the fascists. It 
was a beautiful memorial for the Sarajevo victims of all faiths. The mass 
murders of Muslims by Chetnik purges from 1941 to 1945 throughout Bosnia 
remained unacknowledged. 

To be closer to Harry’s parents in their old age, we spent the 1986-87 school 
year as visiting professors in Chicago. We lived near our old neighborhood 
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just a few miles from the apartment where Leila was born. We loved living 
there again and showing the girls all the places from our youth. Harry taught 
at DePaul and I at the Loyola University of Chicago. Most of our old friends 
from the graduate school were teaching at one of those two universities. We 
enjoyed being together with them again after so many years, though some of 
them had visited us in Sarajevo several times. In the fall of 1989, Harry de- 
cided to spend another semester in the United States at the University of 
Michigan. Our daughter Leila had already been a year in graduate school there. 
It also allowed him to see his parents in Chicago more often. 

Harry’s father died that December. We will always miss him very much. 
“You are such a nice Grandpa,’ Alica used to say to him, sitting on his lap. He 
loved coming to visit us in Sarajevo and would spend hours under the quince 
tree in our back yard, sitting and reading or just smoking his pipe and watch- 
ing the girls play. In those beautiful summer evenings, Harry would take long 
walks with his father. They both enjoyed their quiet chats. Mother and I would 
stay behind, reading stories to the girls. But those years and summers when 
our girls were little went by way too quickly. “The older you get, the faster the 
time flies,” Harry’s father used to say to me. Each summer their departures 
back to Chicago became harder to take. 

Harry absolutely adored Sarajevo and its mountains. He loved our sum- 
mer vacations on the coast and our winter vacations in Dubrovnik. He loved 
that mixture of interpenetrating religions. The people of Sarajevo reminded 
him of those around Hyde Park in Chicago, where he grew up. He loved Old 
Town and the fact that at any time of the day or night he could safely take a 
walk without fear that someone might attack him. That was the difference 
between Chicago and Sarajevo. Enjoying the quiet of our modest but beauti- 
ful summer-weekend house, the surrounding countryside, and the breath- 
taking view were other advantages. However, building that house was not an 
easy task. It took us years of effort. Harry helped build each of its walls and 
plant each of the trees in our little orchard. He assisted the workmen by car- 
rying tons of water, by helping mix the cement and plaster, and by carrying 
bricks, tiles, wood, and everything else, down to the last nail. We enjoyed the 
exercise and every step of the process as the house was being finished. We 
installed the electricity and the running water, finished and varnished the 
parquet floors, and brought in furniture, rugs, dishes, and the rest. 

Building weekend places was a widespread new fashion among the city 
people in Yugoslavia, partly because most of them lived in apartments sur- 
rounded by cement and partly because that was a way to invest their savings. 
It was also a way to have the children, growing up in apartment buildings, 
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spend some time in a more natural setting. Our decision to build a summer 
place came more from the ways to which I was accustomed in my childhood. 
After all, we did live in town in an old house with a garden full of roses and 
not in an isolated apartment building. However, the old Sarajevo families al- 
ways had country homes and used to spend their summers in neighboring 
villages. All our relatives and neighbors continued doing that for years after 
World War II as long as we still had some property in the outskirts of Sarajevo. 
I wanted our daughters and Harry to share such joys. The advantages of hav- 
ing houses both in the town and in the country were certainly worth the effort. 
Thus, we bought a little piece of land in Kakrinje and started our building 
project in the summer of 1979. 

Harry walked or jogged through every little village on the surrounding hills. 
He talked to the farmers and they all liked him. Our house in the village of 
Kakrinje became known as the house of “the American.” Harry used to joke 
how he got in the family too late, referring to my mother’s inheritance, which 
had been confiscated by the Kingdom of Yugoslavia and the Communists. It 
was especially amusing to him that the land we bought for our summer home, 
from a Bosnian Serb owner in 1979, had until 1919 belonged to my great-grand- 
father. It was funny to him how some of these “poor Serbian farmers” (who 
were resettled there from Serbia or Montenegro) were getting rich by selling 
the land taken from the Bosniaks back to the descendants of those very same 
people. In that village, two square kilometers (over five hundred acres) were 
expropriated from my mother’s grandfather in 1919.' Our family lost the rest 
of that property after World War II as well as many buildings and hundreds 
of acres of our land in the city. 

Dozens of relatives, colleagues, and friends from the United States visited 
us in Sarajevo during those years. Many European mathematicians and friends 
came too. Harry was always delighted to teach them things about Bosnia, about 
the mountains and the villages around Sarajevo. He would sometimes joke 
with American tourists he would meet on the streets, asking for directions, 
pretending that he was not an American. He would even put on a little accent 
for their sake. Harry often observed how people in Bosnia were much less 
divided by ethnicity than in the United States. He rarely encountered any racist 
remarks or any kind of hateful denunciation of others. Only occasionally he 
would notice that a few “civilized Christians” liked to show a little disrespect 
for the Islamic culture and influence. Together with everyone else, he became 
aware of a rise of Serbian nationalism in the last few years before the crisis. 
The stories about great “Serbian sacrifices” and the “dangerous others” were 
too obvious to miss. All the democratic changes that began in 1989 and 1990 
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excited him with their prospect for a better future. With all of us he believed 
that Bosnia had a chance. Harry underestimated and almost dismissed the 
dangers coming from Belgrade, just as all other Bosnians did. 

In 1984, with the help of Prof. Mahmut Bajraktarevic, a member of the 
Bosnian Academy and the oldest living mathematician in Bosnia, we founded 
a new mathematical journal in Sarajevo. It was the first scientific publica- 
tion with an international advisory board. We both worked very hard on it 
and spent years on its realization. The journal was published by the Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences with the support of the Department of Mathemat- 
ics and the Society of Mathematicians. It developed nicely. We received 
manuscripts from mathematicians throughout the world, and in a couple 
of years we had established exchanges with mathematical journals from over 
fifty countries. That saved the library in our department, which was other- 
wise going through a very difficult time because of a general economic de- 
cline in Yugoslavia. 

But we had our problems too. At the very start, Professor Bajraktarevi¢ and 
the two of us, as his main associates in this endeavor, were attacked for decid- 
ing to put on the cover of our journal details from old mathematical manu- 
scripts kept in the Gazi Husref Bey (Manuscript) Library in Sarajevo. The main 
official source of trouble was the Arabic letters surrounding the geometric 
figures on the slides photographed from those old mathematical texts. But 
the real source of the problem was that these extremely valuable old manu- 
scripts were a part of our Islamic heritage. Several “Serbs” from our depart- 
ment and the university decided to protest against it, although we had 
declared that we should in future issues publish details from old mathematical 
manuscripts from other parts of the former Yugoslavia. The president of the 
academy, who was not a mathematician but was a Serb by nationality, gave 
us his support. Still, we barely survived that attack, which continued for many 
more years. 

At a meeting of the editorial board joined by Prof. Dzevad Hozo, an aca- 
demic and artist responsible for the design of the academy’s publications, we 
had an extremely unpleasant conversation revealing the anti-Bosnian and anti- 
Islamic positions of some of our colleagues. The fact that the old manuscript 
library established in Sarajevo in 1537 held over one hundred precious old 
manuscripts in mathematics and astronomy and hundreds of manuscripts 
in geodesics, medicine, and other sciences was irrelevant. The knowledge that 
in other libraries in Sarajevo there were many pieces of literature written in 
the Bosnian language while also using the Arabic alphabet was unimportant. 
Even some Bosnians supported this Pan-Serbian denial of the existence of 
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any civilization in our midst before we were “saved” by the Serbs. One of our 
colleagues said, “Those manuscripts were brought here as souvenirs from other 
lands, and they are not our heritage, they are foreign.” Harry answered, “Al- 
most everything in every civilization was brought in from somewhere at some 
time, and in some sense everything could be termed foreign.” Prof. Bajraktarevi¢ 
got very red in the face as he sought to explain that in Ottoman times every 
mosque in Bosnia had a school adjoined to it. He added how in those schools 
the students were taught the elements of algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and 
astronomy, if nothing else but for the purpose of calculating Islamic calen- 
dars. I dared to say, “Those books were brought, transcribed and studied by 
Bosnians here in Sarajevo; they were kept and used by our ancestors. They 
can be important for our understanding of the history of mathematics.” I 
even explained that there were scores of mathematical notebooks from old 
Sarajevo schools kept in the Gazi Husref Bey Library and that nobody ever 
examined them. 

We first learned about those manuscripts from a Russian guest who was 
working in the field of the history of mathematics. He came to investigate some 
of the manuscripts whose unique transcripts were kept in Sarajevo. Some were 
originally from the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and some were transcribed 
in Sarajevo in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The Gazi Husref Bey 
Library was one of the four oriental manuscript libraries in Europe and the 
only original one. But according to our Serbian colleagues none of those facts 
should have been exposed. That would simply contradict their view and their 
position on Bosnia. Those were the early signs of the new revival of a repres- 
sion of Bosnian culture. It later came down like a storm. 

Professor Bajraktarevi¢ had many other problems resulting from the subtle 
rise of Serbian nationalism. He demanded that I should be the executive edi- 
tor of our journal. He told us many times that if he did not promote our good 
work, we never would have been elected to the academy. He died from a heart 
attack before the first issue of our journal appeared in print in April, 1985. 
Our journal was published twice a year until the attack on Bosnia. We con- 
tinued presenting on its cover details from the old mathematical manuscripts 
from Sarajevo, but we also used at times details from a couple of the eigh- 
teenth-century manuscripts found in Dubrovnik, Croatia, and in Novi Sad, 
Serbia. 

Harry and I never became associate members of the academy. Two other 
more suitable mathematicians did. We just continued working hard and ran 
our journal’s office. I was once nominated as an associate but not elected, in 
spite of (and maybe because of) the pride that some members of the acad- 
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emy took in the publication of our journal. It was partly because of our obvi- 
ously non-Communist views, but mostly for promoting a general academic 
advancement in Bosnia. Harry was not even nominated since he was a for- 
eigner. His help in the development of mathematics in Bosnia was not im- 
portant enough to overcome his status as an outsider. According to the system 
of values of some of our older colleagues, he should not have assisted in put- 
ting young Bosnian scholars on international lists of mathematicians. That 
certainly did not serve the goal of any future annihilation of Bosnia. At the 
end of the 1980s, for some of our colleagues we became an obstacle in the 
way of the cause of Greater Serbia. 

We continued doing our work and helping our students in Sarajevo. The 
prospects of our department’s growing into a decent mathematical institu- 
tion were improving every year. During the 1980s it was already becoming a 
solid research center. Several young mathematicians spent a year or two 
abroad, began working and publishing in different areas of mathematics, and 
came back to teach in the department. A few new seminars were formed pro- 
moting research in various fields. Almost a dozen young graduates from our 
department went to complete their doctorates in mathematics at some of the 
best American schools. They were going to come back to Sarajevo and make 
it a much better place. The breakup of Yugoslavia and the aggression against 
Bosnia changed all those plans. The department began to fall apart. Several 
colleagues left about a year or six months before the war, and a few departed 
during the war. Some of those who left will, we hope, come back. However, 
since our young people have discovered that life abroad, especially in the 
United States, can be more comfortable, many of them will definitely never 
return. This is especially true for those who do not consider Bosnia to be their 
true homeland. The rebuilding of mathematics in Sarajevo will be both painful 
and long. 

A month before the attack on Sarajevo, Harry and I made our plane reser- 
vations to go for a short visit to Ann Arbor, Michigan, for our daughter Leila’s 
wedding in May. Harry was also planning to go back there at the end of Au- 
gust to spend another fall semester at the University of Michigan. His mother 
was getting old and was reluctant to travel to Sarajevo again, her last visit being 
in the summer of 1991. After the first “conclusion” of the war in Croatia, some 
Americans visiting the American Center in Sarajevo were predicting troubles 
in Bosnia. Harry and I thought that they were crazy. We went on as usual, 
hoping for the best. But the war began on April 5. It took us several days to 
even begin to realize that our trip to the States for our daughter’s wedding 
was definitely delayed. 
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After two weeks of the shelling of Sarajevo, someone called from the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Belgrade. I heard Harry speaking to Tom, the science attaché, 
whom we had met at a meeting of the American-Yugoslav Joint Research Fund 
in Sarajevo in the fall of 1990. Tom suggested that Harry should consider leav- 
ing Sarajevo with his family immediately. He explained that two or three 
American planes would be coming to Sarajevo in a few days and that we should 
be ready to depart. I was listening to their conversation on another exten- 
sion, and my legs went numb. I was scared to death that Harry would agree 
and that I would have to leave my home at the moment when my country 
was fighting for its survival. No, I could not even think of leaving. No way. I 
did not have to say anything, because Harry answered for me. He told Tom 
that we would not be going anywhere for the time being and that he planned 
to go to the States in August. He had already accepted a visiting appointment 
at the University of Michigan for the fall semester. He said, however, that we 
would think about sending our younger daughter Alica to be with her sister 
in Ann Arbor. The war was raging at that very moment, and I reluctantly 
agreed. 

We were afraid that the Chetniks could walk down from the mountain 
cable-car station just a few blocks away from our house at any time, and we 
knew what they could do to young girls. I was shaking at the thought of ei- 
ther keeping Alica in Sarajevo or sending her through Chetnik-held territory 
on the way to the airport. I was even more horrified at the possibility that the 
criminals might march into our street. All we had at our entrance door was 
an old axe and about thirty Molotov cocktails as weapons. But how could we 
defend Alica or ourselves? We heard from the girls that had escaped from the 
Chetniks in eastern Bosnia what horrors were happening to women there. I 
still vividly remembered Memis and his childhood experience in a village near 
ViSegrad. It was happening again. 

Alica has to go, I thought. She did not even want to hear about it at first. 
“Since we can not leave, no one from home will be in Ann Arbor for Leila’s 
wedding. Wouldn't it be nice of you to be there for your sister? She is all wor- 
ried about us here. The war will be over soon, and you can immediately come 
back,” we said. Alica and I began to cry. We were talking and changing our 
minds about what to do every hour or two. Only Harry was absolutely sure 
that Alica had to go and that we had to stay here. I was not sure of anything 
except that I was feeling pain in my stomach. I knew that this decision was 
more terrifying than the shells exploding outside. I sensed bad consequences, 
no matter what Alica decided. There was nothing good about it, except for 
our hope that the war would be over soon and that our daughter did not need 
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to suffer under the bombing any longer. My brother and Seka calmed me down 
and drew the same conclusion. Let Alica go. She would be safe traveling in a 
car from the American Center to the airport and going out on an American 
plane. We started packing. I called Leila to tell her to expect her sister’s arrival 
in one week. 

A few days after that phone call, two American planes landed at the Sarajevo 
airport bringing some humanitarian aid. Tom arrived with them and asked 
Harry to come and work with him in the American Center, helping with the 
evacuation of some foreigners, mostly Americans, Canadians, Germans, and 
citizens of some other Western European countries. It was a madhouse, Harry 
told me on the phone. Alica would leave on the first of those planes, with Tom 
seeing the passengers off to the airport. That put me at ease. The Chetniks at 
their checkpoints on the way to the airport could not do anything if an Ameri- 
can officer were with them in the car. Esad drove Alica to the American Cen- 
ter, and Harry saw her off. I cried the whole evening until I heard Alica’s voice 
when she called from an American base in Italy. 

Fortunately, we had enough money to give her for the trip to the United 
States. We had some cash at home, and a friend from Sarajevo had given us 
one thousand dollars in cash for his son Iztok. We wrote a check from our 
account in Chicago and told Leila to give it to Iztok. Alica had to stay a few 
days in Italy before flying on to the States, because she had to take care of her 
long-expired American passport. She said that it was quite scary on the way 
to the Sarajevo airport, but thanks to Tom, who was on the minibus with them, 
all went well. I was at peace once more. Alica was going to be with her sister, 
and we would be all right. For the first time after twenty years, I understood 
why in 1972, when we were going to Chicago, the counsel at the American 
Embassy in Belgrade would not issue visas to our girls on their Yugoslav pass- 
ports but insisted on allowing them to travel to the States only on American 
passports, which were issued to them the same day. Ever since then, when- 
ever we went to the United States, I was the only one in the family traveling 
on a red passport (indicating that I was from a Communist country). In Eu- 
rope, however, we three did just fine going everywhere with our Yugoslav 
passports, and Harry was the one who had problems when we were visiting 
Communist-bloc countries. 

Seka saved a piece of lamb meat in her freezer for Leila’s wedding day, May 16. 
I saved two eggs and some walnuts, cocoa, apricot jam, and a few other ingre- 
dients to bake a sachertorte. Normally, I would have used a dozen eggs and 
half a pound of butter to make the cake. This time I had to make do with two 
eggs and a package of powdered cream. We happened to have electricity at 
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that time, and we succeeded in baking the roast and the cake. On the morn- 
ing of May 16 we spoke to our children in Ann Arbor and served a fancy meal 
in our basement kitchen in Sarajevo. The shelling that day was as strong as 
always, but our daughter Leila was married and Alica was safe with her. We 
had almost no other food left except for some rice and beans, but we did not 
care. We were sure that we would survive since the summer was coming and 
Bosnian defense forces would break the siege soon. The Americans would help. 
We listened to the news on the radio every morning and every evening and 
our hopes were getting high. Our kids told us about the debates in the U.S. 
Congress and all the good things proposed by various senators. With other 
Bosnian students in the United States they sent their appeals to Pres. George 
Bush, asking for an American-led military intervention and for a lifting of 
the arms embargo. By then, the siege of our town was tightened from all sides, 
and the Chetniks continued with their attacks. 

Life in Sarajevo was getting worse. We were without electricity sometimes 
for several weeks. The water supply in most of the city had been cut off for 
more than twenty days with no likelihood that it would appear again soon. 
The phone lines to the outside world were almost completely dead. A good 
portion of the town was without any working phone lines after the main post 
office was burned in the attack of May 2. Harry went out early every morning 
to bring us water from a neighboring mosque. (In Sarajevo most mosques 
had either their own water source or a special supply line, and we were lucky 
to have one nearby.) We washed from jugs and bottles warmed in the sun- 
shine on a windowsill. I never ceased to be amazed by Harry’s courage in those 
days. He was absolutely not afraid to go out at any time. He would go jogging 
at dawn, sometimes even later, every day. Of course his usual path along the 
banks of the Miljacka was one of the city’s front lines, so he jogged through 
the middle of Old Town and all the way down to the Presidency and 
Marindvor. He would come back bringing us two copies of Oslobodjenje, 
Sarajevo’s daily newspaper (published since 1945), and other newspapers that 
he could find for our two families. The people in town greeted him with smiles, 
and he would reply by raising his fingers in a victory sign. Then he would go 
to find us some bread and to carry the water. He would usually succeed in 
doing all this before the Chetnik morning raid would begin. 

But sometimes the shelling would start much sooner than we expected and 
I would be scared to death, waiting for Harry to come home. Although we 
did not have any classes, we went either to school or to the academy every 
day. We held exams occasionally, and I took care of some of the journal re- 
sponsibilities. We just tried to keep on working. Even during the shelling Harry 
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would think nothing of going to the academy to hold an exam whenever he 
would find out that a student was ready. Every time I walked out of the house 
I was afraid at first. After a block or two the fear would go away. Harry did not 
like for me to go alone; he always preferred to go out together with me. He 
was worried that some Chetniks might show up somewhere along the way 
and kidnap me. Certainly he was also concerned about the shelling, although 
he knew that I would find a shelter. We would walk on the street at least fif- 
teen or twenty meters apart. Keeping a distance was a necessary precaution 
to avoid being killed by the same shell. He praised my ability to run in zigzag 
over a bridge, a necessary maneuver to avoid the snipers’ bullets. 

During long evening raids Harry would read a mathematical paper or work 
on a problem, sitting in our basement. In between these activities, when the 
shelling and the noise would get to him, he would read The Rise and Fall of 
the Third Reich, which he always kept by his bedside. To guests or reporters 
coming to our house he would show that book and say: “It is all in here. When 
I want to find out what MiloSevi¢ will do next, I just open this book and it’s 
right there.” Harry was absolutely right. 

One morning while we were still at home, three mortar shells fell by the 
house. One hit just a meter away, right below the windows of Alica’s room. A 
woman we did not know was passing by and was torn apart by shrapnel right 
there. A neighbor called a Territorial Defense Forces car, and they drove her 
away to the hospital. I saw her purse, her keys, and one of her shoes lying on 
the curb. There were at least a hundred holes in our garage door, and the glass 
from our windows was down on the street, which was sprinkled with her 
blood. Another man was killed on a corner of our street that day. I went in- 
side and sobbed for a while. The phone rang. It was my niece’s husband call- 
ing from the hospital to see if we were all right. He asked, “Are you alive?” He 
said that he was on duty there and a woman had just been brought in from 
our address. She had died on the way. 

The neighbor who had gone along to help came back in a state of shock. 
Harry and I searched for some liquor in the house to calm him down. He was 
white as a sheet. We talked for a while. He was a musician who had escaped 
with his wife and two little girls from their home on Ilidza. They were refu- 
gees on our block, ethnically cleansed from a suburb of Sarajevo. The town 
was full of people from other Serb-occupied regions of Bosnia. My cousin, 
who had lived in Ilid7Za all her life, had come with her husband, daughter, and 
grandchildren, carrying only what belongings could fit in a single shopping 
bag. They had not even had time to take their family photographs and docu- 
ments or any clothes. 
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On May 27 (I will never forget that date) Seka and I were watching the news 
while the shells exploded not too far away. They announced that a massacre 
had just occurred on Miskina Street as their crew happened to be there. Some 
people were waiting for bread when a few shells hit in a row, killing and 
wounding several dozen of those standing in line. Harry was still out jogging. 
A terrifying fear came over us. The screams, the confusion, the blood, the 
shaking cameras, and the squealing cars trying to pick up the wounded—it 
was all there on the screen. The reporters inside the Sarajevo television build- 
ing were crying. I ran to a window to see if Harry was coming back. He was! 
Thank God! Yes, he had jogged through there just a few minutes before, and 
he must have been running toward the second bridge when the shells came. 
Several other members of our family also just happened to miss it. The phones 
were ringing. Everyone wanted to know if everyone else was all right. 

Later that evening a lady on SRNA, the Serbian nationalist television, an- 
nounced that the massacre was caused by bombs planted in the asphalt. We 
laughed in amazement. It was so absurd that we were sure nobody could be- 
lieve such a ridiculous explanation. But they did. A British newspaper did. 
General MacKenzie did. Precisely eight months later, in January, 1993, I heard 
him talk about it at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, where he had 
come to give a lecture on the Bosnian “civil” war. He said that the “bread mas- 
sacre” might have been caused by bombs planted in garbage cans or some 
other nonsense like that. I wanted to say: “But I was there, General MacKenzie, 
I was there buying bread at that same spot the day before, and the asphalt was 
in one piece and there were no garbage cans at that place. My husband was 
there when those shells, killing all those people, flew over his head. And now 
you are telling me that we are all lying and that we are killing ourselves?” Af- 
ter his talk I went up to him and said, “You are telling lies, Mr. MacKenzie; 
you are guilty for the suffering of four million Bosnians because of the misin- 
formation you are spreading.” 

Every day after Alica left, whenever I would enter our daughters’ room I 
would open the closets to feel their clothes and I would touch their desks, 
dreaming about seeing my girls. All of Alica’s winter things were in her closet, 
and all of her books were there as well. She planned to stay in America only 
until July. Our daughter Leila had left home long ago, and I was even used to 
that. But now they were both far away, and all I had was their room with all 
those childhood memories intact. We could not even hear their voices on the 
phone anymore. We could not even tell them that we were all right. 

As if all those horrible events of the last months were not enough, one night 
we had another terrible disaster in our immediate neighborhood. The house 
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next door to our building caught fire from a late-evening shell. The city fire- 
men were too busy putting out other fires throughout the town, so they could 
not respond to our call right away. There was almost no water in the whole 
neighborhood and just a weak stream coming from a faucet in our basement. 
Harry, Esad, and my brother went out with a few other neighbors to try to 
extinguish the fire with pails of water from our basement. Of course, they could 
not do it. They worked for hours, covered by smoke and ashes, while the shell- 
ing and sniper fire continued. Seka and I kept filling the pails with water and 
tried to help with a hose. But the water pressure was far too low. My mother 
sat quietly in her armchair in the kitchen, saying her prayers. It seemed as if 
that horrible night would never end. We joked to keep our spirits up, fearing 
that the fire could spread to the roofs of other buildings. Our attic was full of 
books and clothes. It would have been a disaster if the fire had not stopped. 

But then again, the main thing was that our men out there on the street 
were still alive. What if a sniper bullet had wounded one of them? That would 
have been a real disaster; everything else would be a joke in comparison. A 
fire truck finally came around 1:00 a.M., and our anxiety began to ease. We 
went into the back yard and watched the firemen douse the fire after another 
hour or two. They even cooled off the brick sidewalls to make sure that it would 
not spread. All the men were exhausted but safe. No one was hurt during the 
whole ordeal of that night. We checked our attic a few more times and filled 
a couple of barrels of water up there, just in case. The next morning we slept 
right through the shelling. 


The Expectations 


In an article entitled “Awaiting the Sixth Fleet” published in a Sarajevo paper, 
a well-known columnist, Manojlo Tomi¢, wrote: “Probably many Bosnians 
cried when they saw the flag of the Republic of Bosnia and Herzegovina be- 
ing raised on the East River [at U.N. Headquarters in New York City], flying 
with those six beautiful lilies on a white background. Those were the tears of 
pride, the tears of joy, but also the tears of a sad satisfaction for all that is 
happening to our people.”' One of the headlines above the article asked “Will 
there bea foreign military intervention?” We all were obsessed with that ques- 
tion. We knew that Bosnia would resist this slaughter, we knew that our de- 
fense forces were growing, we knew about the enormous courage of young 
men dying on the front lines around Sarajevo, Gorazde, Srebrenica, Jajce, 
Tuzla, Mostar, and all over Bosnia, but we also knew that without arms and 
without foreign military aid it would take years to liberate our country from 
the terror unleashed by Serbia and Montenegro. Without any help from the 
West, and especially from the United States, we knew that our battle for free- 
dom and humanity would be very long and would bring many more losses 
to our people and our land. 

The American condemnation of the actions of the rump Yugoslavia and 
their support expressed by speeding up procedures for Bosnia’s membership 
in the United Nations raised our hopes. On May 22, 1992, we celebrated a his- 
toric event that took place on East River Drive in New York City. Bosnia be- 
came a member of the United Nations. Consequently, our right to self-defense 
would be respected. On that day we had a little party in our house, and I baked 
an approximation of a chocolate pie decorated with a white-and-blue Bosnian 
shield. Mustafa came over, all excited about the news. Seeing my pie, he 
laughed and asked: “How did you manage to prepare us such a wonderful 
treat? My mother and I cannot be sure to get bread. We have not seen milk 
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since the beginning of the war, and you are making cream pies. There is some- 
thing very suspicious about the luxuries in this house.” He always loved to 
tease us a little. “I happen to be an intelligent cook and know how to impro- 
vise,” was my answer. A couple of weeks before I had been smart enough to 
buy a dozen packages of instant puddings and creams, which contain pow- 
dered milk and sugar, in Ulemko—the only store that still had a few items for 
sale. We were proud and happy, and our hopeful smiles of that day are pre- 
served in a photograph developed many months later after we had arrived in 
the United States. It was still a time of trust in a world of law and order and a 
time of expectations. 

We read with great excitement every line of news coming from New York. 
These reports were written by Ivan Misi¢, a well-known columnist and former 
editor-in-chief of the Sarajevo daily Oslobodjenje who served as deputy rep- 
resentative to the United Nations and consul-general of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina from 1992 to 1996. We devoured every word of hope that he conveyed. 
We listened to his telephone commentaries on the radio every morning and 
every evening. Each new resolution of the United Nations Security Council 
brought new light at the end of the dark tunnel of ethnic cleansing in Bosnia 
and the siege of Sarajevo. The American Sixth Fleet was coming to the Adriatic 
Sea. The Americans knew what was happening in Bosnia. The world knew 
about the horrors and the slaughter taking place. The headlines in French 
newspapers were saying, “MiloSevi¢ under pressure; Sarajevo in hell.” Le Figaro 
quoted the statement of a lady, a director of a center for retarded children in 
Sarajevo, who had decided to stay in our city under siege: “I am Serbian, but 
the world has to understand that Bosnia can not be divided between Serbs, 
Muslims, and Croats; it is an indivisible entity. The Serbs who are shooting at 
us from the mountains are madmen; they have no right to manipulate our 
ethnic differences.” 

The Europeans knew it all. Everything had been documented on film but 
the torture and murder of tens of thousands of people in the rural areas and 
the concentration camps. So the West would have to react. They had to stop 
this madness. President Bush had helped us become a recognized state. Was 
sending ships from the Sixth Fleet to the Adriatic a warning to MiloSevic? Of 
course it was, wrote Manojlo Tomi¢, a Sarajevo reporter and a Serb. He added, 
“Someone has already stated that Karadzi¢ (read Slobodan MiloSevic) deserves 
the ‘credit’ for the urgent acceptance of Bosnia and Hercegovina into mem- 
bership of the United Nations.” Then he went on explaining that if MiloSevic’s 
Chetniks had not carried out (and continued to carry out) all that terror, 
executing genocide against Bosnian citizens, Bosnia and Herzegovina would 
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not have become a member of this world organization so quickly. Of course, 
he said, we do not owe anything to KaradZi¢, since Bosnia would have been 
accepted by the United Nations anyway. But now that we are a member state, 
he concluded, “the United Nations must do everything to prevent KaradZi¢ 
(1.e., MiloSevi¢c) from deserving the ‘credit’ for anything else, ever again.” We 
now had a right to be protected. We had men ready to fight our battle. We 
only needed some bullets and some guns. 

The arms embargo imposed by the Security Council on former Yugosla- 
via could not apply to Bosnia. By the United Nations Charter we had the right 
to self-defense. It was all very clear. We read hundreds of articles debating these 
matters in Oslobodjenje and in other papers that Harry or my brother brought 
home. We discussed the alternatives and listened carefully to every new twist 
in the positions of the European leadership. “The Americans will help. We 
cannot count on Europe. The Europeans are only waiting for Serbs to take 
full control over Bosnia,” my brother said one evening while we were sitting 
in our basement kitchen listening to the exploding shells. “Europe has been 
persistently getting rid of its Muslims and its Jews; there is nothing new about 
that. Serbs did not invent ‘ethnic cleansing,” he said. Trying to explain the 
European behavior in the last few centuries, he went on quoting the historic 
facts. Ethnic cleansing had been used very successfully in Spain four hundred 
years ago. After the fall of Grenada in 1492, the Spanish not only expelled the 
Arabs and destroyed much of the heritage of the Moorish civilization, but 
they decided to cleanse Spain of all its non-Catholic population too. By 1614 
all Spanish Muslims and Jews were either killed, expelled, or forcefully con- 
verted to Catholicism. Many of those Spanish Jews arrived in Bosnia. Centu- 
ries later the Sephardic Jews in Sarajevo were still speaking Spanish and had 
kept the keys of their homes in Spain, always hoping that they might return 
someday. The European model of expelling people under terror, of planned 
mass murder or coerced conversions, has been applied on different scales many 
times. It culminated with the Holocaust of World War II. There are almost 
no Jews left in Europe. There are very few Muslims left in southern Europe. 
The Balkan countries have been “cleansed” of their Muslims, by and large, 
for the last three hundred years. Ever since the Ottomans were defeated at 
Vienna, the European Muslims were being pushed farther toward the south. 
The Bosniaks paid the highest price.’ 

Europeans were not just fighting against the Turks and pushing the Otto- 
man Empire back into Asia Minor. At the end of the eighteenth century, they 
fought against any remaining Muslims in the territories that were no longer 
under Ottoman rule. Although in 1791 Austria changed its official position 
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toward Slavic Muslims and Bosniaks, guaranteeing them freedom of religion, 
the genocidal policy toward these people was assumed by Serbs and 
Montenigrins.’ In spite of the long-lasting Turkish rule in the Balkans, there 
were very few ethnic Turks, less than 2 percent of the region’s population, 
actually living in these lands. It was the Islamized Slavic population and all 
the traces of their culture that were consistently expelled and erased from Hun- 
gary, Slavonia, Serbia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, Macedonia, and Greece. 

“The Europeans have used the ‘ethnic cleansing’ methods on other conti- 
nents too,” was Harry’s comment. “The largest genocide was committed 
against the American Indians in the first fifty years after Columbus. And it 
was done by Europeans. The underlying motive always was to plunder and 
land grab. Racial or religious hatreds were the fuel and excuse.” 

That is all true. It was being repeated again. But Europe had learned its 
lesson in World War II. It would not allow another madman to set Europe on 
fire, or even just the Balkans for that matter. Bosnians are both Muslims and 
Christians. The Serbian nationalists were trying to chase away the Muslims 
and the Catholics alike. They were even persecuting Serbs who did not ap- 
prove of their ethnic-cleansing project. Europe could not stand idly by and 
let Bosnia be turned into a pure Serbian Orthodox land. It was unacceptable 
in this day and age, the end of the twentieth century. Europe could not pro- 
mote apartheid on the continent and still call itself civilized. Our debate went 
on in a circle trying to find answers to questions that were discussed count- 
less times in Europe and elsewhere. 

The gunfire was very loud outside. We were in the middle of the evening 
raid with no water and no electricity and with almost no food in the house. 
Those in the European capitals “responsible” for the continent’s security were 
probably relaxing in the comfort of their living rooms after being annoyed 
by the bad reports from Bosnia. They could neither feel nor imagine the hor- 
rors of the ethnic-cleansing campaign in Bosnian towns and villages. They 
could not picture the fear and the terror felt by the people in besieged Sarajevo. 
They only wished that the situation would somehow disappear so that they 
would not have to be reminded of its ugliness. Should they allow us the guns 
and ammunition, they thought, the Bosnian war would only last longer. Why 
not let the Serbs win and let it be over? 

But the Americans did understand our plight. They knew that Bosnians 
are a single Slavic people practicing different religions. They understood that 
we had always lived together, tolerant of various traditions, just like them. 
We were not different “ethnic groups” that had always hated each other, as we 
were portrayed by our enemies. Bosnians are not former Serbs that have con- 
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verted to other religions. We had asked to secede from Yugoslavia only when 
it became obviously dominated by Serbian nationalists. The Americans had 
seceded from the British Empire when British domination became over- 
whelming. There were Serbs in Bosnia willing to remain in the rump Yugo- 
slavia. There were English in America who insisted that the new states should 
belong to British Empire. But the freedom-loving Americans had won. And 
so would the Bosnians, with American help. I should write this in a letter to 
President Bush as soon as the electricity comes back, I thought. Harry and I 
should write together. Harry is the only American in Sarajevo except for some 
reporters. They said on the radio that the power lines were being repaired, 
and once that had happened we would be able to use the computer. 

All citizens of Sarajevo were fighting in their own way: by walking the streets 
of Sarajevo defiant of the shelling, by getting wounded or killed on their way 
to work, by organizing aid for refugees arriving in town from all sides, by print- 
ing newspapers and running their radio and television stations, by the enor- 
mous courage of the doctors and other medical personal in all the hospitals 
and emergency first aid stations around the town, by running bakeries and by 
delivering bread while under continuous fire, and by trying to repair the power 
lines and the water supply. Even some members of the former Sarajevo “mafia” 
had become heroes in our struggle. Except for the police, the small-time crimi- 
nals were the only ones who had some guns. So, besides the special police units 
and the units of volunteers that had defended our city, some former thieves 
had been among its first defenders. The enemies of Bosnia used this fact to 
discredit both our abilities and motives in the eyes of the West. They claimed 
that the Bosnian Army was a bunch of rag-tag soldiers and criminals. 

All major Chetnik and JNA offensives to take or divide the town failed be- 
cause of the courage of the Sarajevo volunteers. The citizens of Sarajevo knew 
that there were some former criminals among their defenders, but at the time 
of crisis such facts did not matter. The fight for survival was first before all 
other values. The Bosnian Army, which was just being formed, tried to put 
the fighters under a general command. However, some of them did not obey, 
and some did not know how to obey. A few of those heroes defending the city 
with their heart did not care much for law and order. And our state could not 
survive without law and order. Bosnia needed a strong and well-organized 
army along with a lot of military aid coming from outside. 

We continued living in hope. Our leaders went to Washington, New York, 
and all over Europe asking for that aid. But it was not forthcoming. All they 
obtained were some new resolutions from the Security Council about the 
project of opening the Sarajevo airport for the delivery of humanitarian aid. 
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Talking about the meeting of the Security Council of June 8, Mi8i¢ wrote: 
“As a basis for today’s discussion, the members of this U.N. institution re- 
ceived a report from the Secretary General, Boutros Boutros-Ghali. The Sec- 
retary was already obligated by the U.N. resolution 757 (on sanctions against 
Serbia and Montenegro) to offer the services and propose necessary measures 
and actions for opening the Sarajevo airport and for establishing free surface 
and air corridors for delivery of food and medicines.” A new resolution was 
reached. The Sarajevo airport would be opened and the unarmed people under 
attack would receive food and blankets. 

After the President of France, Francois Mitterrand, had landed at that air- 
port in May to pay his respects to Dr. KaradZi¢, the executioner of the geno- 
cide in Bosnia, we should not have expected much more from the U.N. 
Security Council or from the European powers running that institution. By 
his sudden decision to come to Sarajevo, Mitterrand had calculated to pre- 
clude any American involvement. His Serbian friends controlling the airport 
therefore welcomed him. He was the first foreign politician to set foot at that 
airport. On the morning of his arrival, the Serbian shelling of the city stopped, 
as it always did later on such occasions. Mitterrand came pretending that he 
was visiting our besieged town. He offered understanding to all members of 
the Bosnian Presidency and promised his help. The victims of the bread-line 
massacre in Sarajevo silently accepted his flowers at their small memorial on 
Miskina Street. 

The Sarajevans were not aware of the real consequences of this sudden 
“friendly” visit of one of the leading European statesman. For a moment that 
morning, overwhelmed by the short pretense of peace, I was happy too. I called 
our friends Metka and DZevad. “No water, no electricity, no gas, and no shells 
this morning!” was my greeting to them. “The same over here, but we have 
AIR!” was DzZevad’s response. “Isn’t that nice that Mr. Mitterrand arrived to- 
day,” I said. “Only the fact that they are not shelling us today is the nice thing 
about his visit. Otherwise, nothing worse could have happened,” DZevad re- 
plied. He was right. I chatted a little more, trying to cover up my stupidity. 
Mitterrand’s visit was another point for the Serbs. All the good news about 
the decisions of the U.S. Senate and the plans for possible intervention van- 
ished in the air. Mitterrand had just proved that Serbs were not such bad guys 
after all. They let him land at the airport, so that the United Nations and the 
international community could deliver humanitarian aid. The talks about an 
American-led military intervention stopped. Bosnia was a European prob- 
lem indeed. 

On June 29, 1992, we decided to forward a letter to George Bush. Some tele- 
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phone lines in the Old Town were still working then. A connection with the 
outside world was very difficult but still possible. After an hour or two of di- 
aling, we got through to our daughters in Michigan. Our son-in-law answered 
the phone. I said that I wanted to dictate a letter to George Bush. Harry was 
excited about finally getting a chance to hear their voices. He talked to them 
for a while and then became nervous at the prospect of my reading the letter 
over the phone. He began pacing up and down the kitchen, saying that it would 
cost a fortune—as if he had ever before been concerned about such things 
and as if at that time we were still paying our telephone bills. As a matter of 
fact, there were no bills at all. The main post office and the headquarters of 
the telephone company were burned and destroyed on May 2, the day of the 
heaviest attacks on Sarajevo. No bills had come since then, and no normal 
city services functioned for weeks. But the old order still existed in our minds, 
and at that time we still believed that all services, including billing, would be 
reestablished soon. So I tried to read the letter faster, but that did not work. 
After going through a third of the text, the girls asked me to stop and said 
that they would call me back. I calmed Harry down and waited for the phone 
to ring, sitting on my soft chair with the letter on a kitchen stool. My mother 
remarked that we should not be so nervous. I was already imagining that the 
lines had been broken for good and that our letter to President Bush would 
never get through. 

For the first time since the war started, I was pleased with myself. I had done 
something besides feeling helpless. I had actually been able to sit down and 
write. My brother was happy with the letter. Harry and our nephew Esad were 
too. I had to read it and translate it aloud to Seka, my sister-in-law. She was 
delighted and very emotional. Seka cried, turning her face away toward the 
window, looking through the broken glass at the mortar craters in the next- 
door courtyard. Our hopes for American understanding were very high then— 
not just because of Harry, but because of the way we were raised by our father, 
because of my aunt who lived in Chicago, and because of all our American 
cousins we believed in American justice from the bottom of our heart. 

The phone finally rang. I picked it up and continued reading the letter to 
my son-in-law, pronouncing every word very clearly and repeating those that 
I thought were very important. I wanted to avoid any misinterpretation. Doug 
was lost when I mentioned “cantonization.” He was obviously not following 
the latest rhetoric on Bosnia. The word had been used by the media repeatedly 
for months ever since the famous Lisbon meeting proposing that Bosnia should 
be partitioned into twelve or so cantons, or territorial divisions. I recalled that 
we did not know the full meaning of the term either the first time we heard it 
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on the news. There were so many wasted discussions about plans that were 
proposed to satisfy the greed of our neighbors and yet preserve our state. Months 
and years of empty talks had given MiloSevi¢é and his supporters enough time 
to prepare an all-out attack. The negotiations of our neighbors had been based 
on the premise that Bosnia and Bosnians did not exist. If some Bosnians even 
did call themselves by that name, they were such a low breed that they could 
not possibly choose any other path but that of total submission. 

Bush’s office never responded to the letter. Not even a formal acknowledg- 
ment of receipt was sent to our daughters, who had also signed the letter and 
mailed it with their return address—how devastating, how disappointing. Af- 
ter twelve weeks of shelling and a total siege of Sarajevo, we thought that such 
a terrible crime had been committed against the people of Bosnia that our 
message had to be heard. We thought that a letter from an American, his wife, 
and his children testifying about the Bosnian nightmare would matter to those 
who read the mail of the president of the United States. It clearly did not. The 
letter was as follows: 


Dear Mr. President, 

This is a plea of an American-Bosnian family from Sarajevo for an im- 
mediate limited military help to the Republic of Bosnia and Hercegovina. 
This letter which we send with our deepest expressions of gratitude and 
appreciation for the United States efforts in the recognition of the integrity 
of Bosnia, will be forwarded to your office by our children—graduate stu- 
dents in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Horrified by the continuing tragedy of Bosnia and the clear indications 
that it could spread to a Balkan or a Southern European war, we would like 
to convey to you that the aggression of Serbian leadership can be stopped 
only by force. 

Mr. President, we are aware that you are well informed about the situa- 
tion in this part of the world and that you and the State Department are 
taking important actions to bring a civilized solution. Yet, we would like to 
believe that a few thoughts coming from a family of mathematicians that 
has lived in both cultures and that is right now living through a human 
nightmare of the Sarajevo siege and the Bosnian holocaust, might be useful 
in your already strongly expressed determination to help stop the world’s 
newest explosion of Nazism led by the “Butcher of the Balkans.” 

Mr. President please do not let Bosnia down in its great battle for democ- 
racy and freedom. Please do not let the misinterpretations of the United 
Nations cover up for the outrageous behavior of the Serbian aggressors. The 
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purpose of the Serbian leadership is the ethnic cleansing of the greater areas 
of this state taking all the vicious forms of a pure genocide against the Mus- 
lim and other non-Serbian population. The result by now is over 100,000 
dead, close to 150,000 wounded and missing civilians, about 100,000 people 
in various kinds of concentration camps, around 1,500,000 civilians forced 
to leave their homes and dozens of destroyed cities. If, besides humanitarian 
aid proclaimed by the U.N., Bosnia and its defense forces do not receive 
some sort of a limited international military aid, the world will be a witness 
to a human disaster of the worst kind and will allow a Southern European 
war with unpredictable consequences. A partial obeying to the U.N. resolu- 
tions, by Serbian aggressors, such as releasing a small area around the Sarajevo 
airport, but at the same time bombing the Old Town of Sarajevo, continu- 
ing with the horrible atrocities and increasing their military actions all over 
Bosnia, is their sleek way to further achieve their goals. Just like in Croatia, 
they will allow U.N. peacekeeping forces to control parts of territories that 
they want to belong to Greater Serbia. Mr. MiloSevi¢ has succeeded in spread- 
ing the war, hoping that a larger war in the Balkans will bring Europe and 
the world to create Greater Serbia again. 

Mr. President, history is too good a teacher for the Bosnians to expect 
any serious or just help to come from Europe. Bosnia is the only European 
state with a millennium long tradition of multiconfessional life on all of its 
territory. Europe has never properly understood or supported that. It has 
always preferred the makings of pure nation-states and it has continued 
making grave mistakes throughout our history. Thus, the people of Bosnia 
put their greatest trust in the United States of America—the only multi- 
cultural, multiracial, and multiconfessional democracy in the world. We 
believe very strongly, from top intellectuals down to the least knowledgeable 
plain folks, that our only chance for survival is in our own fight for liberty 
helped by the great people of the United States that you represent. Europe 
has shown only too well its inability to solve the crisis of former Yugoslavia 
and in particular the aggression on Bosnia. It has dragged its feet for months 
on the stupid idea of preventing a war by dividing this state into ethnic re- 
gions—which have never existed and which can never exist. With that unre- 
alistic concept of “cantons” Europe has only encouraged Serbian national- 
ists into performing atrocities through a campaign called “ethnic cleansing” 
of areas with a clear Muslim majority (such as 75 percent), destroying prac- 
tically every trace of elected representatives of non-Serbian people in the 
areas with a relative Serbian majority (even as little as 40 percent), that are 
automatically considered a part of a “Serbian state.” 
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The recipe that Europe has been offering for Bosnian constitution is cer- 
tainly not a civilized road to the future for this or for any country in the 
world. It could result, as it has been shown by the events of the last three 
months, only ina final destruction of this millennium-old multiconfessional 
state, the territorial expansion of our neighbors and a holocaust executed 
against 2-3 million people including all of its Muslim population. This would 
lead to a war, spreading throughout the Balkans, opening the Albanian, Bul- 
garian, Hungarian, and other questions and to a disaster of a Southern Eu- 
ropean war, endangering the security of the rest of Europe. Mr. MiloSevié 
and his academic forefathers, like Mr. Cosié, the latest president of the new 
Yugoslavia, are precisely hoping for such a development since, after the 
present world’s condemnation of Serbia, the only hope for a realization of 
their fascist state creation is such a wider war, after which a new Greater 
Serbia could emerge. 

Mr. President our fight for a democratic civil society of Bosnia, maintain- 
ing the multiconfessional traditions of this state, in liberty and in tolerance, 
is a fight against the aggressors and fascist terrorists attacking not only Bosnia, 
but endangering all of the Balkans. It is a choice between a civilization of the 
coming centuries and a darkest barbarism of the past. This horrible aggres- 
sion must be stopped by an immediate act of force to be executed by the 
people of Bosnia with the help and support of the greatest democracy— 
the United States of America, under your wise leadership Mr. President. 


When I dictated the letter it was handwritten, with whole sections crossed 
out and redone. My little laptop computer was long sitting idly in the open 
cabinet under our wooden kitchen stairway. I had hidden it away down in 
the basement together with several other precious things. It just sat there for 
two months, although I charged up the battery every time the electricity came 
back. I simply could not force myself to take it out and start working on my 
mathematical papers again. I was in a state of shock. And then I was busy, 
very busy all the time, trying to organize and protect our very lives. 

The last thing I had typed on it before the war was a project on defining 
scientific criteria. That paper was almost completed, I had only to make some 
final corrections. The document was supposed to be officially announced by 
the secretary for culture, science, and education. We worked on it very hard, 
my friend Dubravka and I, as members of the secretary’s science committee. 
But the secretary left Sarajevo at the beginning of the attack. All our plans 
about science criteria were a dream not to be realized then or at any time soon. 
Even while fighting for our spiritual survival during those terrible months, 
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we still talked about various new ideas. We discussed other more appropriate 
projects that would improve our academic life as soon as the war came to an 
end. And it would end, certainly it would, by the close of the summer, and we 
would work again. For the time being, we would just have to count on a tem- 
porary delay. Harry and I discussed such matters whenever some of our friends 
or colleagues would happen to come by in search for bread or water. We would 
discuss them over the phone, with those whose phones were still working, 
just to forget the shells. For a long time I was preparing to write some of our 
new ideas and plans, but the everyday strain and worries absorbed all my 
energies. 

A letter to President Bush and writing a proposal for a new university 
project were reasons enough for me finally to take my laptop out of storage. 
I discussed the proposal with Metka at length; Dubravka’s phone was not 
working, and I rarely had a chance to see her. There was electricity for a few 
days, and I wanted to put those notes into good form. I sat down on my low 
chair in a corner by our kitchen stairway with the laptop ona stool and started 
typing the two texts. I worked on them for several days for an hour or two a 
day. I could not spend more time typing because everything else was much 
more important. 

The shelling was continuous then, and there was no water in the house for 
several weeks. There was scarcely any food to cook, no meat, milk products, 
or eggs. Harry had to spend hours bringing us water or standing in line for 
bread if the city bakery was working. Like all the women in Sarajevo, I had to 
invent ways to make a meal from very few ingredients, to bake bread if Harry 
could not find any, and to find the best ways to wash dishes and clothes with 
the least amount of water. And I had an elderly mother who needed a lot of 
help and much of my attention. We did not have much time left for anything 
except those most ordinary things, which became so much more difficult and 
so much more involved. 

I felt good about writing and typing, about checking my words in a dictio- 
nary. Since I did not have a printer at home and electricity was a rare luxury, 
I wondered when I would be able to print those texts. I went to our journal’s 
office almost every day since it was in the academy building only four or five 
blocks away. We continued to hold some of our meetings and give our exams 
there. It was more convenient for those of us who lived in the area closer to 
the Old Town. The building of our Department of Mathematics was at too 
dangerous a location, so we were forced to do some of our work at other uni- 
versity buildings. I was quite lucky to finish most of my typing before the fi- 
nal loss of electricity, which lasted for several very long and difficult weeks. 
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It was strange that I should have worried about the printing. There was no 
chance to send any letters or proposals anywhere. Even if the electricity were 
to come back, the post offices had been burned down and the city was under 
a total siege, then into its third month. My other worry was that my laptop 
was unreliable too. With the power off I was afraid that I would not be able to 
recharge the batteries. Since something was wrong with its memory anyway, 
I worried that some of the software would be lost and that I would not be 
able to work on my unfinished papers. Of course I was hardly able to do any 
mathematics, then or later, and it was not because of those rather trivial me- 
chanical reasons either. 

With electricity turned off we hardly had a chance to read or do any work as 
soon as it got dark. Eventually, we almost ran out of all the candles in the house. 
Even those that Harry bought for us at a shop by the old Orthodox church were 
gone. By the end of June the shop had run out of its supply. For the last two 
months Harry would go there often and buy the long and thin yellow candles 
normally used for commemorating the dead. He would occasionally bring a 
whole bunch for our two families and friends. We needed them to read the 
newspapers, thus commemorating the living from the outside world. Even 
during the shelling, Harry would sometimes stay for a couple of hours waiting 
for his turn to buy candles. Since the shop was in the church’s courtyard, not 
too many mortar shells fell around there. The old Orthodox church was quite 
a safe place in Sarajevo. Every day the Serbian maniacs up on the hills killed or 
wounded scores of people on the streets below them. Yet dozens of Sarajevans— 
including Muslims, Catholics, and Jews—would stand in that queue by that 
Serbian church, waiting quietly, thinking about the barbarians who “in the name 
of the Serbian Orthodoxy” were torturing and raping women, burning villages, 
and murdering men or driving them into concentration camps. 

Among those in the line were even persecuted women and girls who had 
escaped from under the Chetnik knife and managed to arrive in Sarajevo from 
some of the neighboring ethnically cleansed places. Somebody said to Harry: 
“All these people know what is being done to them under the blessing of the 
Serbian church. Yet we stand in line to buy candles made for the rituals of 
that church.” The old man selling the candles did not find it strange. The 
Sarajevans walking by Orthodox churches did not think it strange either. 
Nobody even thought of taking a rock to break a window on any of those 
churches. They would just come in or run by, ignoring the explosions of 
mortar shells. “These people must be saints,” was Harry’s comment. The 
American living under the siege understood the Bosnian ethic of respect that 
did not cease, even during this time of desperation. 
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Although no new candles could be bought, we still managed to have some 
light and read the newspapers in the evening. All Sarajevans invented their 
solutions. Some used batteries from their broken cars to light a small bulb or 
run a radio, recharging them every time they had a chance. Some even de- 
signed different kinds of little generators, creating their own power source. 
Others invented various primitive ways to have a light or used old-fashioned 
oil lamps, provided that they had any oil. 

I used the wax collected from burned-down candles to make new candles 
again and again. Every other afternoon I had a candle-making ritual, and I 
got very handy at it. Melting the wax over a fire, straining out the old burned 
pieces of string, and then cooling it down to a proper consistency were the 
main tricks. Seka would assist me, and within an hour we would roll out over 
a dozen small candles, enough for a two-evening supply. Every drop of melted 
wax had to be collected from candleholders, from tables, and from bathroom 
tiles. Seka and I carefully watched and collected all leftover wax for the next 
candle project. We did that while we read newspapers, played cards, or lis- 
tened to the latest news during those long and heavy nightly raids. Ivica’s (Ivan 
Misi¢’s) report on the front page of Oslobodjenje or his voice on the radio 
coming from New York were our “lullabies” at night. And we kept hoping that 
America would eventually extend a helping hand. 


The Hunger and the Despair 


Three months into the siege there was no more food in Sarajevo. We had ex- 
hausted most of our reserves. Even the supplies of goods robbed from the 
bombed-out stores and sold on the black market could not be found any more. 
And the prices of what could be found were outrageous. The gardens and 
balconies were full of flowers and useless greens. Except for families that had 
a couple of fruit trees in their backyard or a tiny vegetable garden behind the 
house on one of the city’s hill slopes, most Sarajevans could not rely on any 
natural resources for their survival. Those who could were only the lucky ones 
provided that there was some rain or that they were not killed while tending 
their gardens by the ceaseless fire from the Chetnik guns. Most orchards and 
gardens on the surrounding high grounds were turned into the front lines of 
defense. Young would-be gardeners had to become the heroes fighting for their 
city. A larger part of Sarajevo down in the valley was constructed from as- 
phalt and cement, with only a few grassy areas and parks in between. The 
tenants in the tall apartment buildings had nothing. The people of Sarajevo 
were hungry, except for the families of the black marketeers. 

Sometime in June the neighborhood precincts began preparing their lists 
for distributing humanitarian aid to be delivered by the United Nations. We 
listened about all those important decisions on bringing humanitarian aid 
to the needy in Bosnia. We heard it on the radio, when we had some batteries 
to turn it on, or read about it in Oslobodjenje or in other papers, when we 
were lucky enough to get a copy. By the official resolutions of the United 
Nations, humanitarian aid was to be delivered using all “necessary means.” 
This meant that the aggressors at their military checkpoints would not be 
allowed to decide on the ultimate destinations of the UNPROFOR vehicles 
carrying food or medicines. But apparently that was not the case. The deliv- 
ery of aid was stopped, delayed, or prevented throughout Bosnia. Serbian 
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nationalists exercised full control wherever and whenever they decided to do 
so from the very start of that endeavor. Bosnians were condemned not only 
eventually to give up on their homeland or die fighting without weapons but 
also to lose this war even sooner due to exhaustion and starvation. 

The daily shelling of the town, the ever-present fear of death by mortars 
and bullets, the fear of being wounded, and the fear of pain were all part of 
our regular life. But we rarely thought about it simply because we were too 
busy trying to find ways to survive, both physically and mentally. The real 
fear was present only at the moment when we were caught in the middle of a 
wide-open street while shells flew over our heads. The realization of danger 
would come back each time we would witness an explosion a hundred or two 
hundred meters away or hear that someone we knew had been killed or 
wounded that day. It was present continuously each time we waited, some- 
where safe and inside, for someone from the family who was outside to come 
back in one piece—at the moments of imminent danger. Every day there were 
at least two or three strong and long raids, shells exploding everywhere around 
us at a rate of ten to fifteen a minute. And the snipers from the other side of 
the river or the slopes of Trebevi¢ were also taking their toll. Some were still 
hiding in buildings throughout the town. 

At least for part of the day we went about our normal duties. We visited 
our friends and relatives whenever it seemed safe enough. We listened to ra- 
dio reports or read the news, and we discussed our problems. Most of the time 
we spent in search of water, food, batteries, candles, or firewood—in search of 
ways to wash, clean, and have some light in the evening. We would go to sleep 
after reading by a tiny candlelight a newspaper or a book that might offer some 
hope in our despair, so exhausted that we could not even hear the shower of 
shells anymore. Only a thunder of an explosion very nearby would shake us 
awake. The sound of gunfire became like ordinary background music. It never 
ceased. We would go to sleep with the hope that our soldiers would liberate 
another street or destroy a few guns on another hill from which we had been 
bombarded that day. We believed that very soon, in a week or two, our forces 
would break the siege of Sarajevo. Each new day brought a new hope. 

Days and weeks went by after the first announcements of humanitarian 
aid being sent to Bosnia. “The international community has responded gen- 
erously,” we read. We lived in hope and waited. A few planes brought in some 
food, medicine, and blankets. A convoy or two arrived in the suburbs. But it 
was insufficient, and only a few precincts in Sarajevo received some mean- 
ingful aid. A few local stores, closed down and emptied out for a long time, 
were to be used as humanitarian aid distribution centers. The schedules and 
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the timetables were made according to blocks and house numbers. We were 
on those lists as two households, my brother’s family upstairs and us with my 
mother downstairs. 

Most of the time we had to cook and eat together, spending days and nights 
in our basement kitchen. There was no electricity or water for weeks on end, 
and with no relief from the shortage in sight. We were fortunate to have a 
little bit of gas still left in a portable gas bottle brought from my mother’s 
house. When that supply ran out, we collected dried-out branches and sliv- 
ers of wood and cooked or baked our bread outside in the garden. Jointly 
cooking and sharing some gas or firewood, together with our last reserves of 
food, was the only way to survive in Sarajevo during those days. One fire in a 
single improvised stove was sometimes used by five or more families living 
in one building. Every last bit of food was shared with neighbors and rela- 
tives. The hospitality and inborn generosity of a culture in which every home 
was always open for others and a guest was always welcome to an equal or a 
better share than the household members became the main assurance for our 
survival. 

I would often go to bed at night thinking of what I could prepare the next 
day for the six adults in the house. Two kilograms of flour or a kilogram of 
rice, a little bit of oil on the bottom of an almost empty bottle, some bread 
crumbs ina box, and a few spices were all we had in the two households com- 
bined. But the next day someone would come by to bring us something: a 
can of fish, a tiny little head of cabbage, a cup or two of powdered milk, a few 
young carrots with leaves and all, or some other vegetables. Another day and 
another nafaka (good fortune), as we say in Bosnia. So I would cook up some- 
thing. The whole summer there were grape leaves hanging over the wall from 
our neighbor’s yard. I could always pick a bunch and make a dish of rice with 
chopped-up grape leaves, if we had some rice. It would even be quite tasty 
while I still had some chicken soup cubes to add. Occasionally, we would re- 
ceive a box or two of the cubes, as a precious gift for my mother, from our 
neighbor who owned a grocery store before the war. My mother essentially 
lived only on thin soups. I also had one pot of parsley from which I would 
pick a few leaves every day and add to the food. A frequent meal in those days 
was plain noodles made from flour and a bit of baking powder, which served 
as a substitute for eggs. I would roll these boiled noodles on a few tablespoons 
of breadcrumbs fried on two spoons of oil, and that would be the main course. 
The water in which the noodles were cooked with a few chopped up greens 
added would become a soup. However, we always managed to have some- 
thing to eat compared to those who had nothing for days. 
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We certainly were well off compared to people in Chetnik prisons. We heard 
the stories from those who had experienced the ordeals. My distant cousin, a 
doctor who was living in the occupied part of Dobrinja, and his wife were 
taken to Kula and another prison camp at the beginning of the war. Kula was 
a Chetnik prison for the local non-Serbian men, a former restaurant on the 
outskirts of Sarajevo. That cousin and his wife were safely exchanged in June 
and were now staying in my aunt’s house. We heard reports about the tor- 
tures and murders in the Serbian concentration camps. Some relatives of our 
in-laws had escaped from Foéa and Vlasenica. They told us about their broth- 
ers and fathers who had been taken to the concentration camps and had not 
been heard from since. We also learned about Omarska, Keraterm, and other 
prison camps in northern Bosnia, where the men were held under unbeliev- 
able terror. Hundreds of men in those camps were beaten, mutilated, and killed 
daily. This terrifying news was passed on quickly. We talked to our friends 
and colleagues in Tuzla, Zenica, and Visoko. The testimonies of witnesses 
arriving at those towns were the same as those we heard in Sarajevo. There 
was no doubt that a well-planned pattern of murder, expulsion, detention, 
and rape was systematically applied in both eastern and northern parts of 
Bosnia. 

The citizens of Sarajevo were hungry and terribly exhausted by the con- 
tinuous shelling of the town, but at least we were free in the major part of 
the city. We were not exposed to unimaginable tortures and deprived of ev- 
ery aspect of human self-respect. Most Sarajevans were in their own homes 
or staying with relatives and friends. Yes, we were hungry. And yes, we could 
be murdered or wounded at any moment. Selma, a young woman who lived 
with her mother half a block up the street, was killed in June. She was walk- 
ing down an outside stairway when a mortar shell hit a high rise above their 
house. Just one little piece of shrapnel and she was gone. Selma had been an 
official court translator for English, and we often needed her services. A little 
girl was killed in the neighborhood in July while playing in her yard. Around 
that same time, we learned from Mustafa that Svjetlan, our former gradu- 
ate student who was working on his dissertation with him, had disappeared. 
Svjetlan was the second mathematician killed in Sarajevo. In June, while the 
phones were still working, we had to call our daughters in Ann Arbor to tell 
them to inform two of their friends, our former students, that their rela- 
tives were killed; one was a famous artist. Walking Sarajevo streets was like 
gambling with Death. We never knew if we would make it or who would be 
killed next. Every evening I would repeat my blessings that we were all home 
and safe. 
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A few Serbian Democratic Party (SDS) agents, snipers, and saboteurs were 
hiding in every section of the town. My cousin Zinka, who lived close to a 
front line near Grbavica, told us how she had entrusted her sixteen-year-old 
son to sleep in the apartment of their next-door neighbors, a Serbian family 
with whom they were very good friends. The reason was that Zinka did not 
have enough room in her place. Several of her husband’s nieces had arrived 
from Foéa to stay with them at the beginning of the war. Those girls just 
showed up one day after running away from the slaughter in Foéa. It turned 
out that the “nice” neighbor who offered a room for my cousin’s son was an 
SDS agent and sniper who was hiding guns, knives, and ammunition for a 
Serbian takeover of their building. He used a bathroom as his sniper nest. 
The other tenants finally caught him in the act. We were told similar stories 
by other relatives and friends. We soon found out that there were SDS agents 
in our immediate neighborhood. 

Our neighbor Marko and his wife, who lived quietly in a building across 
the street from our house, were taken into custody by Sarajevo police one day. 
The policemen discovered loads of equipment under the wooden floor in 
Marko’s apartment. This cache included sniper guns, signal lamps, small pis- 
tols, ammunition, wires for throat cutting, and other weapons for inflicting 
harm on his Muslim neighbors in case of a Chetnik takeover. Only a few days 
before that discovery, Nedo, our friend from next door, had asked my brother 
and Harry to join him in paying a visit to Marko and apologizing to him. 
Nedo said that our “nice” neighbor, a Serbian and former policeman, had 
recently been insulted by the Bosnian police:namely, they had dared to search 
his apartment just because he was a Serb. Of course, they had not found a 
thing. It turned out, however, that the police knew very well that Marko or 
his wife was a sniper. A man had been killed on the opposite side of Marko’s 
building just before the police searched Marko’s apartment. It was not hard 
to calculate from where the fatal bullet had come. A week before, Marko was 
helping Nedo, Harry, and other men on our block clean up broken glass and 
other debris. They even joked about Americans coming to help, asking Harry, 
“Where is that American Sixth Fleet?” Harry laughed and said that they should 
not be unsatisfied since an American was helping them already. Two days later 
another truckful of JNA-provided equipment was found under the coal in 
Marko’s basement. His son-in-law was the SDS mayor of Ilidza and the leader 
of the Chetniks who had ethnically cleansed that suburb in May. 

Sometime at the beginning of July we started receiving humanitarian aid: 
two kilos of flour, a quarter of a liter of oil, a half a can of fish, a kilo of maca- 
roni, and a cup of detergent per person plus one kilo of rice per household. 
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We stood for hours in queue waiting for our turn. Our neighbor’s daughter 
Leila was helping in the shop. Everyone was happy that we were finally get- 
ting some food. When the bullets started flying over our heads, though, we 
had to leave for safety and come back later. In the next week or two we re- 
ceived another similar portion, followed by nothing for almost two months. 
Altogether, during a period of over nine weeks, we received from the humani- 
tarian aid food that could last us for at most nine days. We could not possibly 
have survived on those amounts. People simply went starving half of the time, 
and if they were lucky they could supplement the aid with whatever minimal 
amounts of food they could afford to buy on the black market. 

Although we had a large backyard with many rose bushes and plenty of 
grass-covered space, that spring and summer we did not plant any vegetables 
there. We did try to use some of the seeds that were planned for our week- 
end-house garden, though. Sometime in the middle of April, Seka planted a 
patch of onions, lettuce, carrots, and parsley in the garden by my mother’s 
house, and some of those vegetables were growing nicely. But several heavy 
artillery shells made large holes in the walls surrounding the garden, making 
the whole place open to anybody walking by. We succeeded in picking only a 
few green onions a couple of times. The rest of the harvest was taken by other 
hungry people who had seen it on display. 

From the leftover seeds that I tried to plant in our garden nothing came. 
First, by the time we realized that the war was here to stay, it was too late for 
planting; second, during most of that summer we had no way to water the 
plants. Moreover, the shelling rarely gave us a chance to spend more than an 
hour a day tending to our unprepared gardens. The land during that first war 
summer scarcely bore any fruit for the hungry citizens of Sarajevo. We had to 
rely only on the help coming from the outside world. That turned out to be 
even scarcer than the produce of the gardens during the spring and the sum- 
mer of 1992. 

July 19 was Alica’s birthday, for which she so desperately wanted to come 
home. On that day the headline in Oslobodjenje reported an open letter of 
appeal to stop the aggression against Bosnia and Herzegovina signed by sixty- 
three Nobel Prize recipients. The distinguished laureates asked all democratic 
governments in the world to use their influence and power to prevent a con- 
tinuation of the aggressive policy of Belgrade against its neighbors. It was a 
new light of hope in the dark tunnel of Bosnian reality. We were grateful that 
such an important group would make such demands. The letter stated that 
the bloodshed and human suffering in Bosnia had reached epochal dimen- 
sions. Nevertheless, our agony continued. 
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All other news was far from encouraging. The hopes for international mili- 
tary aid and even a limited international intervention began evaporating soon 
after Mr. Mitterrand’s visit to Sarajevo. The European-mediated fake meet- 
ings on the crisis in former Yugoslavia did not offer any hope either, espe- 
cially with KaradZi¢ being invited to those talks. He was informing the 
Europeans that the Bosnian war was a “civil war.” And while he was attending 
those meetings, hundreds of new tanks, heavy artillery pieces, and Serbian 
“irregular” troops were crossing the Bosnian border, attacking GoraZzde, 
Srebrenica, Zepa, and other strongholds in the eastern part of the country. 
The Bosnian government representatives attending those talks were report- 
ing back that no foreign intervention could be expected at any time soon. 

It did not mean, however, that we should not hope that it might come later. 
CNN foreign correspondent Christiane Amanpour came to our house with 
her team toward the end of July. She had already met Harry the day before 
and had filmed a brief story of an American jogging through Old Town. This 
time she wanted to ask him what he, as an American living in Sarajevo, thought 
of possible intervention. Remembering some of the recent CNN reports on 
Bosnia, I was quite angry and told her at the door that they could come in 
provided that her report would not be an entertainment show depicting the 
people of Sarajevo as animals in a hunting ground. I said, “The world has to 
know that Sarajevo is a civilized city attacked by barbarians. The Bosnians 
and the Chetniks are not equally guilty ‘warring factions.’ This is not a ‘civil 
war caused by ‘centuries old hatreds, as you people are portraying it. It’s a 
war for territory and plunder, waged by Miloéevi¢’s Serbia.” She smiled while 
saying that CNN was trying to make as accurate a coverage as possible and 
that she was there because she wanted to help. I calmed myself down and 
invited them in, saying that I was not angry with her but with some of her 
colleagues for the lies they had spread that were fueling this war. The crew 
threw their heavy bags and flak jackets down on the floor in the hallway and 
walked with their cameras into our living room. My mother was sitting in 
the corner of the sofa. Smiling at our guests, she told me to make some coffee 
and asked if I had any slatko to serve.' (Serving slatko, water, and Turkish coffee 
to guests are absolute musts for a Bosnian hostess.) My mother had obviously 
forgotten that we had scarcely anything left. 

I made a little fire in our kitchen and prepared a large pot of Turkish coffee 
while Harry was being interviewed. He said that Bosnia was a newly recog- 
nized state whose unarmed people had been attacked by the former Yugo- 
slavia’s army led by Serbian nationalists. The Bosnians were being killed with 
the guns bought by their own tax money. Bosnians were fighting for survival, 
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and it was an American moral obligation to help them. He went on to ex- 
plain that this was not a “Bosnian civil war” and offered his solution: “The 
people of Sarajevo are slowly being starved and blown to bits. The Sarajevo 
airport should be opened to bring in food and, most importantly, arms so 
that Bosnian people can defend themselves. For the Americans and NATO it 
would take only a matter of days to break the siege of Sarajevo. Arming the 
Bosnians with the conjunction of air strikes would take some time, but then 
it would be up to Bosnians to sink or swim. A genocide is being committed 
here. The American goal should be obvious. It is to allow the Bosnians to 
defend themselves. The American military involvement could be limited in 
quantity and time and we, the United States, would have a clean conscience.” 

“Are you ashamed of being an American in light of events here?” Christiane 
asked. Harry answered that he was proud to be an American but ashamed of 
the Bush administration. Afterward, we chatted for a while longer and had 
our coffee. I asked Christiane about her British accent and showed her some 
of our family albums, bragging about Leila and Alica. She told me that her 
mother was English, that she grew up in England, and that the name of one 
of her sisters was also Leila. Harry was quite impressed with her looks and 
wits. I felt guilty about the way I had treated her at the door and sorry that I 
had insulted her. I reminded myself that we ought to be thankful that the news 
crew was even in the city. 

Our children in Ann Arbor taped Amanpour’s report that showed their 
father jogging through the streets of Old Town Sarajevo and other little de- 
tails around our house. A few brief reports filmed by the cameras of Ameri- 
can television crews were the only news they had received about us. The phone 
lines to the outside world were totally disconnected at that time. On the same 
tape, which we saw later in Ann Arbor, was a recording of the infamous state- 
ment made by President Bush. Irritated by the pressures of the war in Bosnia, 
he exclaimed, “The United States can not respond to every hiccup in the 
world.” Milosevi¢ and Mitterrand certainly were satisfied. 

Christiane Amanpour continued coming to Bosnia and reporting on the 
tragic events in our country. As her experience widened and her hopes for an 
international intervention diminished, Amanpour’s reports became more fre- 
quent and more involved, but some other CNN reporters continued to spread 
the same old disinformation about the Bosnian war. 

During the last few months several important correspondents visited our 
house and spoke with Harry. Whenever a momentum for intervention seemed 
serious, the media people would arrive in Sarajevo in anticipation of the event. 
They were hoping that they would be the first on the scene of a “Balkan Desert 
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Storm.” By their coming and leaving we were able to tell the moods of those 
who held the power to decide our fate. Of course, there were also a few “per- 
manent” reporters in the town. Some lived in the homes of people we knew. 
They shared the destiny of the Sarajevans. 

A well-known CBS correspondent, Bob Simon, who had interviewed us 
in June and mentioned that he would be back in July, did not return as ex- 
pected. He called us from Israel to see if we were still all right and said that he 
might come at the end of August. We read between the lines that a possible 
intervention was definitely delayed or put off, perhaps for good. We were 
deeply moved by his call and happy to hear that world leaders might change 
their position by September. 

After seeing Harry and me in Simon’s report, Alica called CBS in New York. 
She insisted on going back to Sarajevo and did not know of any better way 
but to ask Simon for his help. When he received the message, Simon, who has 
a daughter about her age, called Alica from the Middle East and explained to 
her that she could not return to Bosnia. He told her that there was no way for 
her to get safely to Sarajevo at that time. His advice helped Alica wait until 
our arrival in the United States in the late fall. We learned about this incident 
when we got to Ann Arbor and were most thankful for that favor from a man 
whom we had met only once. We saw several parts of the videotape record- 
ing of Simon’s interviews with us on CBS. One of them contains a scene that 
I shall never forget. We were walking together near the entrance of the acad- 
emy building, and sniper bullets from the hill above were hitting the asphalt. 
Just as we approached the doorway, the CBS cameraman had asked us to walk 
back a couple of hundred yards to repeat the scene because something had 
gone wrong with his camera. So we did, and the tape that was shown on CBS 
News recorded Harry’s loud comment, “I feel like Paul Newman, except that 
these are real bullets.” Bob Simon went back to Bosnia many times later, and 
during each of his visits he sent very correct reports on the situation. 

Our hunger and despair continued. Our only source of food was the small 
and rare portions of flour and rice (maybe a few other items too) received 
from humanitarian aid. Our only fuel for cooking was a little bit of firewood 
from old or broken branches that we would find walking through the neigh- 
borhood parks. Very often it was too dangerous to go searching for any wood. 
We used up every one of the dry branches from the quince trees and other 
pieces of wood that we could find in our yard. The quinces that began to ripen 
in September were a great treasure for our two families, neighbors, and friends. 
We bought some sugar from black marketeers and made a lot of quince jam. 
We were handing out bags with at least a dozen quinces each to everybody 
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who came by. The peels and the leaves were dried and saved to make a deli- 
cious tea. Bread, quince jam, and that tea became our frequent and often only 
meal. The real problem was my mother, who because of her diabetes could 
not eat the jam. For her I made some quince sauce with almost no sugar at 
all. I even managed to bake a few quince pies from our harvest. That was the 
first time in my life I had had to make piecrust with oil, but we were fortunate 
to have any oil. My friend Jasna was almost killed buying a couple of bottles 
for us at the market near her house. The pies were delicious. 

A real family feast was when Harry returned one day from the United Na- 
tions building and brought us three cheese sandwiches with a few slices of 
tomatoes, four slices of apple cake, four yogurts, oranges, and apples. We di- 
vided these almost unbelievable items among Seza’s, my brother’s, and our 
families and sat down to slowly enjoy every little bite. My mother smiled, es- 
pecially cherishing the cheese, the yogurt, and the orange. We never dreamed 
that the lack of such basic foods could become our reality. Seka and I cried, 
of course. 

Months later in the United States, when we started sending money and 
food to Bosnia, I tried to explain to my American cousins in Chicago what 
was it like to be hungry in Sarajevo, but I could not. There was no way I could 
convey the feeling to anyone who had never experienced it. It was not just the 
hunger I was trying to describe. We did get used to eating very little, and we 
always managed to have some kind of bread or other starch. It was more the 
craving for some regular foods, for milk, for cheeses and tomatoes, for pota- 
toes and eggs. It was the feeling of utter misery for being deprived of every- 
thing to which we were accustomed: of plentiful water, of warm showers, of 
using a washing machine instead of washing the clothes in a little bit of cold 
water, of cooking on an electric stove instead of getting all smoked up trying 
to boil a cup of tea on a little bit of fire made from old papers and a few chips 
of wood. It was the feeling of total despair for being only about two hundred 
miles from places where people lived normal lives. 

I tried to describe it, but I just could not. My cousins in Chicago heard me, 
but they did not fully comprehend. Of course they did help, they did pay for 
food packages sent by humanitarian organizations, and they did send money. 
But the real picture of what was happening in Sarajevo that fall and that win- 
ter did not sink in yet. In their minds the stereotypes of exhausted and starv- 
ing people did not fit the image of Sarajevo or of any other town in Bosnia. 

We knew Sarajevo would be a frozen hell that winter. It would be like 
Leningrad fifty years before, besieged by the Nazis during World War IL. Its 
people were also starved, frozen, and blown to pieces for nine hundred days. 
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But all of Europe was at war then. Everybody was living through miseries of 
some kind. 

The horror of Bosnia was that the rest of Europe was at peace. When Rus- 
sian tanks rolled into Prague or Budapest, NATO had not reacted because of 
the possibility of a full-scale confrontation with the Soviet Union. Commu- 
nist power was then at its peak. Now, though, the Soviet Empire had disinte- 
grated, and Russia was completely preoccupied with its economic and other 
problems. There were no immediate international threats to prevent Euro- 
peans from extending a helping hand to our struggle for survival. They had 
the planes, the missiles, and the best-equipped armies that the world has ever 
seen. With American help Europe had been building its security forces ever 
since the end of World War II. Why not use them now? Why were they letting 
us starve and die? The realization that they obviously did not care was an- 
other major cause of our despair. 

European leaders were setting a bad example, for Bosnia could happen any- 
where. If MiloSevi¢ and his warlords were not stopped in the Balkans, other 
tyrants might follow his examples. And they could be from another conti- 
nent. It had happened before, and with satellite television and the Internet, it 
can happen much faster today. If we allow genocide against one people to 
take its toll, it is bound to be repeated elsewhere. Do we learn anything from 
history? It can come close to home, no matter how secure one might think 
home is. It may happen just because some smart vicious man rises to power 
or because of some economic catastrophe or natural disaster. 

When conditions are ripe and desperate, it takes just one dictator or one 
establishment to proclaim that another race, creed, or nation is the enemy. 
And potential conditions are present everywhere: prejudiced views of others, 
history books written by victors, morally acceptable explanations that can be 
invented and manipulated. Many good people will simply go along, not even 
knowing that they are being taken for a ride. 

The stories that the Balkans are an unstable European powder keg that ev- 
ery once in a while explodes or that Balkan people are doomed to extermi- 
nate each other because they are different from the rest of Europe are simply 
false. These are only convenient excuses for inaction. The Germans, British, 
Spanish, and French were at each other’s throats for centuries. Europe did 
not become immune to its heritage. American racism was uncontrollable until 
recently. The atrocities in the Vietnam War were not committed only by Asians. 
Injustices happen all the time. We as individuals and as nations have to find 
ways to prevent them. International law and order must be established and 
implemented. Bosnia should not be a wasted example. 
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During the spring and the summer of 1992, hundreds of articles were pub- 
lished in the West describing the “ethnic-cleansing campaign” and the destruc- 
tion of Bosnia. In many of them the attribute “alleged” was consistently used 
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in front of such expressions as “war crimes,” “genocide,” “concentration 
camps,’ and “destruction of heritage.” The official positions of Western po- 
litical establishments required it. Their concealment of the real size of the 
tragedy was present from the start. The politicians did not need to apply any 
censure. The desired rhetoric was communicated at their press conferences, 
and the media were simply compelled to use it. Nevertheless, many brave 
reporters traveling through Bosnia understood the situation and began to side 
with the victims. It was also a matter of objective reporting. 

The first public revelations about the full ugliness and brutality of Serb- 
held concentration camps appeared in the press in August, 1992. Only then 
did the public at large finally learn that genocide was happening in Bosnia 
and that “never again” was an empty phrase. The truth about the torture camps 
run by KaradZi¢’s executioners of death suddenly became known and accepted 
as a fact. The unspeakable atrocities could not be denied anymore. This sud- 
den shock brought a wave of public shame to European leadership. It hap- 
pened precisely four months after the Serbian nationalists’ barbaric acts had 
begun. Earlier testimonies confirming the existence of those camps given by 
hundreds of witnesses to various humanitarian organizations in Bosnia, 
Croatia, and many other places of refuge had not mattered to the world’s 
leaders. The official letters sent by the Bosnian government informing world 
organizations about atrocities committed against Bosnian civilians, the lists 
of locations of Serbian prisons and death camps with estimated numbers of 
prisoners held in each of them, as well as various reports documenting the 


planned destruction of Bosnian towns and heritage were concealed or ignored. 
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For public consumption the majority of Western politicians treated all that 
information as doubtful. 

The testimonies of Bosnian victims seemed worthless, often referred to as 
“alleged accusations.” Bosnian government reports to the United Nations and 
to the International Red Cross were accepted with great caution. The leaders 


FIGURE 9 
A detail of the burned interior of Vijecnica. Photograph by 
Esad Tanovic, January, 1993 
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of those institutions did not make any serious effort to try to prevent the 
slaughter in Bosnia. The films depicting murders of hundreds of civilians in 
Zvornik, the columns of its ethnically cleansed Bosniaks on their way to no- 
where, and the destruction of that town by JNA guns shown on television 
screens at the beginning of April, 1992, were long forgotten. The early testi- 
monies of United Nations observers confirming that they had seen trucks full 
of bodies driven away from Zvornik and Bijeljina were ignored. 

The first article on Serbian concentration camps written by a brave Ameri- 
can correspondent, Roy Gutman, with genuine photos of the prisoners, pub- 
lished in the August issue of Newsday changed some of that attitude. Suddenly, 
the world organizations were forced to admit some facts about the “alleged 
genocide” and issue new threats to Serbian nationalists. The Chetniks quickly 
began transforming their death camps and covering up the evidence. It took 
a whole army of other reporters to visit the remaining and closed-down con- 
centration camps to make the tragedy widely known. 

For those who held the power to change the outcome, the earlier reports 
of 125,000 dead or missing civilians were apparently just figments of Bosnian 
imaginations. All those who needed to know were informed and warned long 
before the media’s revelations on concentration camps. But for general pub- 
lic consumption, the genocide in Bosnia had to be given another name that 
diminished its ugliness and horror. Thus it was called “ethnic cleansing” and 
a “civil war,’ terms proposed and recommended by the very perpetrators of 
the act. Proper terms required proper reactions. And just maybe some Euro- 
peans did not mind getting rid of a few of Europe’s Muslims; their friends in 
Belgrade had warned them about the “Islamic threat.” But if that were true, 
what about Bosnian Catholics and even some Bosnian Orthodox in those 
death camps? Were these Bosnian Croats and disobedient Bosnian Serbs also 
condemned to die with their Bosniak brothers? The answers did not fit the 
picture projected from Belgrade. 

During Mitterrand’s visit to Sarajevo at the end of May, Pres. Alija Izet- 
begovi¢ informed him that there are many more horrible things happening 
in Bosnia besides the shelling. He told Mitterrand: “We have learned, from 
some of the survivors, about the existence of concentration camps in which 
civilians are tortured and murdered. We are asking you to use all your influ- 
ence, upon your return to your country, to see that unbiased groups from 
different international organizations, are sent to Bosnia. They could perhaps 
succeed in doing something, under a proper pressure, to find out what is hap- 
pening in those camps.”' On June 6, 1992, President Izetbegovi¢ once again 
reminded the secretary general of the United Nations that the aggressors were 
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continuing to murder civilians throughout Bosnia: “Since the Security Council 
Resolution 757, new massacres have been committed in Prijedor and Kozarac, 
with thousands of its civilians expelled from those areas.”* At the same time, 
President Izetbegovi¢ sent another letter to Lord Peter Carrington (former 
foreign minister of the United Kingdom), saying that Serbia and the JNA were 
responsible for the horrible war crimes being committed against civilians in 
our country. 

From the beginning of the war, Bosnian representatives were informing 
the international community of both the physical and the cultural genocide 
taking place in Bosnia. The State Commission on War Crimes, headed by 
Stjepan Kljujic, a member of the Bosnian Presidency, was established with 
the purpose of collecting evidence of all such activities. Our colleague Svjetlana 
Fajfer, a professor from the University of Sarajevo who at that time was in 
Visoko, was a member of that committee. She was helping prepare surveys of 
testimonies from hundreds of refugees and victims confirming the unspeak- 
able atrocities taking place in Serbian prisons and rape camps. Every day we 
listened to direct testimonies of ham-radio operators speaking from the ar- 
eas near the occupied territories. They reported from different parts of east- 
ern Bosnia about the torture of civilians and the destruction of our heritage. 

The list of mass graves created by the Serbian soldiers in the ethnically 
cleansed areas or in the proximity of prisons and concentration camps in- 
cludes over six hundred sites. Some were as recent as those near Srebrenica. 
But the greatest majority are mass graves that were created in the spring and 
the early summer of 1992. Many of them were known already by June, 1992, 
long before the sudden “discovery” of Serb-held concentration camps. Those 
in northern Bosnia around Bijeljina, Brcko, and mostly Prijedor were reported 
by tens of thousands of women and children who arrived as refugees in Croatia 
after being shipped from Trnopolje, a “mild” concentration camp, in hun- 
dreds of cattle cars sent over the border in June and July, 1992. Those in east- 
ern Bosnia were reported by tens of thousands of refugees who fled from 
Bosnia to Macedonia, Croatia, Hungary, and many other countries in the early 
summer of 1992. The process of collecting evidence on war crimes by inter- 
national organizations began ever so slowly, with many intentionally perpe- 
trated obstacles put in the way. 

In our letter to President Bush forwarded from Sarajevo on June 29, 1992, 
we wrote about Serb-held concentrations camps and described the planned 
destruction of Bosnian heritage. But that testimony of a Bosnian and an 
American living under siege in Sarajevo did not matter in Washington. The 
calls and letters in August, 1992, from Harry’s family in Chicago asking Ameri- 
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can politicians to help their brother and son depart from Sarajevo also did 
not matter. Three years later the safety of an American pilot shot down by a 
Serbian missile mattered a lot. Perhaps the discrepancy is because he was a 
brave soldier performing his duty in Bosnia, and Harry was just an American 
professor, a mathematician who happened to live in Sarajevo. 

The testimony of a Canadian general who spent hours eating and drink- 
ing with Karadzi¢ and his officers in their Lukavica headquarters near the 
Sarajevo airport, right next to a prison holding hundreds of civilians, did 
matter.’ Our letters and phone calls to the White House from Michigan at 
the end of 1992 testifying that Maj. Gen. Lewis MacKenzie was misrepresent- 
ing the facts were ignored. The fact that MacKenzie’s trips to Washington, 
when he was testifying to the U.S. government, were paid for by a Serbian 
agency from Chicago also did not matter.* For years even documented facts 
about MacKenzie’s behavior did not reduce the credibility given to him, and 
his viewpoints were often referred to as an objective opinion bya former U.N. 
officer. 

As the commander-in-chief of U.N. troops in Sarajevo, MacKenzie turned 
a blind eye to the human-rights violations occurring in Bosnia. Carried away 
by his friendly relationship with Serbian officers and soldiers, he continuously 
supplied nonobjective reports to United Nations headquarters in New York 
City. We observed his reactions and heard his comments on countless occa- 
sions at a time when scores of Sarajevans were killed or wounded by Chetnik 
guns every day. During his command, white U.N. vehicles transported Chet- 
niks from one side of town to the other almost like taxi cabs, while those same 
vehicles refused to stop or help drive wounded Sarajevans bleeding on the 
streets to a hospital. Harry and I had seen such scenes with our own eyes. In 
the summer of 1992, we heard the testimonies of two prisoners on the same 
day when, by sheer good fortune, they had escaped from a VogoSéa prison 
camp. Describing their ordeal, they confirmed that MacKenzie participated 
in the feasts organized by the Chetniks near the site of the prison in which 
the two were kept. This same general allowed the president of the sovereign 
state of Bosnia to be taken into custody by the Yugoslav Army, the army that 
in May, 1992, no longer had legitimacy or a right to be in Bosnia. After step- 
ping down from his position as chief of staff of UNPROFOR in Sarajevo, 
MacKenzie was invited to testify before various government bodies in Eu- 
rope, Canada, and the United States. In his testimony to the U.S. Senate, he 
said: “I think what has happened is that there have been atrocities, and those 
atrocities have been sophisticatedly exaggerated. Do not forget, the interna- 
tional media is there in big numbers in Sarajevo, and the propaganda that 
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has been perpetuated has now entered into the minds of the people and they 
do not trust, and will never trust, in my estimation, the other side.”° In May, 
1993, in his testimony in front of a congressional committee, MacKenzie re- 
peated his “almost equally guilty” opinion, which he had expressed many times 
before: “Dealing with Bosnia is a little like dealing with three serial killers; 
one has killed fifteen, one has killed ten and one has killed five. Do we help 
the one that’s only killed five?”® 

As of March 1, 1996, a total of fifty-three war criminals had been indicted 
by the International War Crimes Tribunal in The Hague.’ Of these, forty-six 
were Serbs and seven were Croats. I wonder if MacKenzie thinks that the 
judges in The Hague were also brainwashed by anti-Serb propaganda—or 
perhaps, in view of all the evidence to the contrary, if he is capable of feeling 
any guilt about the misinformation he offered to the U.S. Congress in 1992 
and 1993. 

Recalling how we felt in those summer days in Sarajevo, when we were lucky 
enough to have some electricity and were able to watch SRNA, the Serbian 
nationalist television station, I sometimes almost understood MacKenzie. Lis- 
tening to Serbian reporters from their improvised studio in Pale and watch- 
ing frequent interviews with Karadzi¢ and other SDS leaders or with their 
commanders from Belgrade, I often wanted to pinch myself to see if I was 
real (although there was not much meat on my bones to pinch). It all sounded 
so human, so normal, and so nice that I could almost believe that the explo- 
sions outside our house were just my imagination or that all the destruction 
and suffering in our town really must have been self-inflicted. Then I would 
see my face ina mirror or take one look at the seventy-seven pounds of bones 
covered by nine pounds of skin and clothing sitting quietly in a corner on 
our living room sofa, a human being who was my mother, and I would know 
that the reality was here in this room and in this city and not on that televi- 
sion screen showing those masterpieces of deception. I would turn off those 
“mythical truths” about the causes of the war and the events in Bosnia. The 
only cause of our tragedy was that Belgrade had proclaimed once again that 
Bosnia belongs to Serbia. 

During the summer of 1992, the Sarajevans had learned the hard way that 
from MacKenzie and his chiefs at the United Nations they could expect only 
an imposture. Before I even heard of MacKenzie, I had seen it on the face of 
an UNPROFOR soldier walking by our house in June. He was a tall, young 
Canadian in the company of a good-looking (probably Serbian) girl who 
served as his guide and translator. Excited about recent United Nations reso- 
lutions, I approached them, expressing my happiness to see a U.N. soldier on 
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FIGURE 10 
General destruction along Valter Peri¢’s Street in the central part of Sarajevo. 
Photograph by Fuad Fo¢o, 1992 


our street. I said that we were glad that they had finally come to witness the 
siege of Sarajevo and to help us out of this misery. I spoke for a few minutes, 
describing yesterday’s events, showing them a crater in the asphalt where a 
man was killed. I pointed to a large hole in the building next door. The Cana- 
dian soldier looked at me in dismay, guilt written all over his face, expressing 
that no real help would come. Almost exactly one year later I saw that same 
expression on the face of Pres. Bill Clinton during a CNN report of a meeting 
in the White House upon Secretary of State Warren Christopher’s return from 
his mission in Europe on May 17, 1993. The secretary of state had gone to ask 
the European allies about the president’s proposal to “lift and strike.” The 
United States did not try very hard to persuade the allies, and their answer 
was “No.” In both instances, cold chills went down my spine. 

Sometime at the end of July we finally heard from Kemo, a first cousin who 
lived in Gacko in eastern Herzegovina, my father’s ancestral home. Kemo, his 
wife, and their children had just arrived at Zenica, about a hundred kilome- 
ters north of Sarajevo. We knew about the terrible things that had happened 
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in Gacko during the Serbian ethnic-cleansing campaign against that town, 
and we had been worried sick. On June 6 several hundred Muslim men of 
military age were taken into custody and then driven to a Serb-held concen- 
tration camp in Bileéa. All Bosniak families from the town were expelled, and 
those who refused to leave their homes were murdered. Several of our dis- 
tant cousins were killed. In a couple of weeks all Muslim villages in the re- 
gion of Gacko Polje (Gacko Field) were looted, burned, or destroyed, many 
of their inhabitants murdered in their homes. The others, mostly women and 
children, had been hiding in neighboring woods and caves for several months. 

A day before this open campaign began, Kemo called my brother and told 
him that he had been ordered to report to a local SDS-controlled county office 
or police station the next morning. My brother advised him to pack some 
food and the family in his car and leave immediately for a mountain village 
where Kemo had gone deer hunting in better times. He did, and we heard 
nothing more from them for eight weeks. Kemo and his family spent much 
of that time in the mountains and then, together with other refugees from 
Gacko, Foéa, and other towns, walked over the mountains on foot all the way 
to Mount Igman. Several thousand refugees from those areas made similar 
incredibly long and hard journeys on foot to the safety of Igman and central 
Bosnia. Kemo, his wife, their thirteen-year-old daughter, and their fifteen-year- 
old son took over two weeks to make their way, walking at night and hiding 
during the day. Their group included around two hundred people, mostly 
women and children with a few men carrying guns for protection. Kemo’s 
mother-in-law and many other old people stayed in that mountain village. 
They were not able to make the journey and either died from sickness or ex- 
haustion or were later murdered by Chetniks. Those who survived have never 
recovered from the feeling of guilt over this. They had to choose between the 
children and the parents, and they chose to save the children. 

Hundreds of thousands of women and children from other eastern rural 
areas and small towns left their ancestral homes, walking through the wild 
mountain paths and hiding in caves on their way to safety or death. As soon 
as their town or village was shelled by JNA heavy guns, tanks, or helicopters, 
the wild hordes of irregulars from Serbia and their local Serbian militia would 
march in to “cleanse” the place of its Muslims. The campaign went street-by- 
street, house-by-house, so some of those terrified people managed to run away 
or hide. Many, though, were killed on the run. As they were leaving, they wit- 
nessed the plunder and destruction of their life’s work, their homes burning 
and their fathers and brothers taken away. Centuries of their Bosnian and Is- 
lamic heritage also disappeared in flames. 
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Many other realities struck us even harder during the months of August 
and September, 1992. One evening our colleague Mustafa Kulenovi¢é brought 
a few written testimonies from Bosnian rape victims requiring translation 
into English. The translations were needed for some urgent report on such 
atrocities. The rapes were systematically committed throughout Bosnia dur- 
ing the entire spring and summer of 1992. They were not random events or 
accidental crimes committed by drunken Chetniks but a planned and orga- 
nized action meant to dehumanize the victims. That evening we spent sev- 
eral hours writing the translations by candlelight. I will never forget some of 
those heart-breaking stories, which had been delivered to social workers of 
humanitarian organizations in Sarajevo. Each testimony also included cer- 
tain basic facts about the victim such as age, place of birth, occupation, and 
so on, but it stated only the person’s initials instead of a full name. Those 
women and girls did not want their names to be known and rarely admitted 
publicly the crime done to them. 

One of the testimonies I translated was by a young woman from Sarajevo 
who worked at an office near our school. She described how on one morning 
in May, 1992, she was kidnapped by two men who jumped out of a car while 
she was walking to her office. They took her to a building in Grbavica that 
held about twenty to thirty other women and girls.’ It was a rape brothel for 
officers and soldiers of the Bosnian Serb forces and the JNA. The prison was 
run by two Serbian women, who forced their “inmates” to walk around nude 
and sing Chetnik songs while serving food and drinks to drunken soldiers. 
Her testimony about the two female captors reminded me of films depicting 
female warders in Nazi jails. The women held in this jailhouse were regularly 
raped. Sometimes they were driven by a small bus or a car to neighboring 
mountain sites to be raped by soldiers there, usually after some successful 
bombardments of Sarajevo or some other cause for celebration by the drunken 
barbarians on the hills. The women who tried to escape or refused to submit 
to their demands were tortured and murdered on the spot. The woman who 
gave this testimony remained in that Grbavica rape brothel for over three 
months. With the help of some good Serbian women who lived nearby she 
escaped and managed to get to the Bosnian-controlled part of the city. Her 
testimony remained engraved in my mind, because a rape brothel, in which 
women kidnapped from our city were abused, tortured, and killed, in a sec- 
tion of Sarajevo just a few miles from my house was simply too much to forget. 

The other testimonies that I translated were equally horrifying. Two very 
young girls from near Foéa, who had escaped from a rape camp called Vilina 
Vlas, a former resort hotel, described independently the same details of hor- 


FIGURE 11 
The destroyed building that housed the offices of Sarajevo’s daily newspaper 
Oslobodjenje. Photograph by Fuad Foéo 
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rors and abuse that they had experienced there. They were regularly tortured 
and sexually abused with beer bottles, broken glass, and knives. Most of the 
girls brought there died from torture in a matter of days, and they were im- 
mediately replaced by new girls from other villages. As soon as the Chetniks 
would enter a village, they would separate the pretty girls and younger women 
from the rest of the population and sometimes even gang rape them right in 
front of their parents. The others were driven away. The same procedure was 
applied all over eastern and northern Bosnia. 

I read hundreds of such testimonies later in the United States. They were 
included in the reports of American human-rights workers and in documents 
released by the U.S. State Department. The latter referred to them as “alleged” 
crimes. I met many of the victims, from different parts of Bosnia, upon their 
arrival in Chicago, Detroit, and Chattanooga in 1994 and 1995. I listened to 
their descriptions of the ordeals that their families went through, how they 
were expelled from their homes, how their husbands or brothers were mur- 
dered in Serbian concentration camps, how they succeeded in saving their 
children, and many other heart-breaking details. However, they never wanted 
to talk about the unspeakable crime of rape. It was always someone else, a 
cousin, a sister, or a brother, who told me about the ordeal, often in an indi- 
rect way. 

The rape victims who survived kept their secrets. Not one of the women I 
have met ever expressed any desire to go back to her hometown or village in 
“Republika Srpska.” The mass rapes were the most successful method of cre- 
ating “Greater Serbia” or “pure Serbian territory.’ The fascists in Belgrade knew 
that, which is why their soldiers were ordered to perform these acts. The offi- 
cial reports of thirty thousand to fifty thousand rape victims in Bosnia con- 
firm the truth about one of the gravest tragedies and crimes committed during 
the Bosnian war. May humanity never allow it to happen again, anywhere else 
in this world. Organized rape, as part of a genocidal scheme, is now included 
among defined war crimes. But MiloSevi¢ and his collaborators who planned 
and ordered it are still at large. The leaders have to be brought to justice, and 
not just those who were encouraged or ordered to perform the crimes. 

The reporters from throughout the world who visited Sarajevo in the early 
summer of 1992 witnessed that Serbian guns not only deliberately targeted 
civilians but also public buildings and historic monuments. The Oriental In- 
stitute in Sarajevo was totally burned down and destroyed, with all of its pre- 
cious manuscripts and archives from Bosnia’s past, on May 17, 1992. The 
building of the Gazi Husref Bey (Manuscript) Library, established in Sarajevo 
in 1537, and most of Sarajevo’s museums were damaged from many hits by 
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early May, 1992. The Olympics Museum and other 1984 Winter Olympics sites, 
including Zetra, the large ice-skating arena, were totally burned down and 
destroyed by then as were dozens of other cultural centers, mosques, churches, 
and other buildings of worship. To everyone who saw the destruction and 
who knew anything about the history of Sarajevo, it was obvious that the dev- 
astation was part of a well-planned attempt to erase Bosnian heritage. 

The old manuscripts and archives of the Oriental Institute were a great 
loss. The irony was that it could have been avoided had those precious manu- 
scripts been taken down to the ground floor. But like all Bosnians at that time, 
the staff of the Oriental Institute was naive and confused. Listening to a city 
press conference before the fire shells were launched at the top floor of the 
building where the Institute was located, I heard one of its staff members ask 
the mayor of Sarajevo what precautions the government was taking to save 
the city’s treasures. The mayor answered, “You people have to take your own 
measures; the staff in every institution in town knows best what needs to be 
done and the employees should take care of it.” A few days later Chetnik shells 
destroyed the Oriental Institute. Someone at headquarters in Pale must have 
been listening to that press conference in Sarajevo and issued the order. On 
May 17, when I heard the news that everything in the Oriental Institute had 
been burned, I could not believe my ears. Long before that incident, Harry 
and I had stored all of the mathematics manuscripts and other important 
documents from our journal office in the academy building in a safe spot in 
our house. Bosnians in their naiveté made mistakes, but they certainly did 
not destroy their own cultural treasures, as Serbian media implied. 

New lists of destroyed heritage were regularly published in Oslobodjenje 
and other Sarajevo papers. Dozens of Catholic churches and hundreds of 
mosques and other buildings of Islamic heritage were destroyed in the first 
couple of months. These accounts of ruin were confirmed by the witnesses 
who came to Sarajevo in April and May as well as those who arrived later in 
Sarajevo and Zenica by way of Mount Igman. The first reports were sent to 
various world organizations as early as May and June, 1992. Special bulletins 
of documented facts about the destruction of temples and other sacred struc- 
tures committed by Serbian forces throughout Bosnia were published in 
Sarajevo and handed to the media.’ Detailed information was continuously 
gathered by the State Commission on War Crimes."° Clearly, the destruction 
of Bosnia’s heritage was a well-planned, systematic affair. 

After the London Conference on Bosnia at the end of August, our hopes 
for a lasting ceasefire or any serious international intervention diminished 
quickly. The attacks on Sarajevo and other towns in Bosnia continued in spite 
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of the increased international pressure caused by the “discovery” of concen- 
tration camps and other war crimes. On September 23, 1992, a news brief in 
Oslobodjenje read: “President of the Presidency of Bosnia and Hercegovina, 
Mr. Alija Izetbegovi¢, in his speech at the meeting in the United Nations, has 
informed the General Assembly of the U.N. that the aggressor has already bro- 
ken all major decisions of the London Agreement. He has asked for: estab- 
lishment of an international court for war crimes; lifting of the arms embargo 
against Bosnia and Hercegovina; and establishment of a solidarity fund for 
reconstruction of the destroyed state.” It quoted a report sent from New York 
by Ivan Misi¢ on the forty-seventh meeting of the U.N. General Assembly. 
The crisis and war in Bosnia were among the main issues. George Bush, in 
his speech before the General Assembly, presented his general vision of post— 
Cold War problems in the world. He mentioned Bosnia three times, mainly 
as an illustration of these problems. The world debates about the difficulties 
of the Bosnian situation continued. The demands of the Bosnian delegation 
were not met either in New York or in Europe. The illegal arms embargo 
against Bosnia would remain in place for more than three and one-half years. 

And Sarajevo was burning again. Three days later the fire shells from 
Chetnik guns on Trebevi¢ began bombing Vijecnica, a former city hall that 
now housed the National Library of Bosnia. This monumental piece of 
Moorish-style architecture was built in 1908 during the reign of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. It had become one of the symbols of Sarajevo. The li- 
brary was located right across the river from our house and therefore was an 
integral part of our everyday life. As the largest library in town, holding 
1,500,000 volumes and 150,000 old manuscripts, it was a cultural symbol of 
the state, a central gathering point for the students and professors of the 
University of Sarajevo. 

When that fire raid began on September 25, 1992, we heard several very 
close hits and felt strong vibrations in our basement. It was obvious that 
Vijecnica or the bridge was hit. The Vije¢nica bridge had been under con- 
tinuous fire ever since the war began. It was also an open sniper zone, and we 
rarely used it anymore. That evening the smell of fire and dust began coming 
into our house, and my brother and Harry ran up the stairs to see what was 
destroyed. They came down, clearly upset. But as always, my brother tried to 
cheer us up by saying that it was nothing much: only the left wing of Vijecnica 
was burning, the firemen had just arrived there, and they would take care of 
it in no time. We all went up to see, but the shelling was so heavy all around 
us that we could not do a thing. We heard the fire trucks and the police cars 
squealing on the other side of the river, but the smoke covered everything, 
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FIGURE 12 
The scene of the massacre on Vase Miskina Street, May 27, 1992. From the 


monograph Sarajevo, Svjetlost, 1996 


and only the red flames coming up in waves would occasionally light up the 
scene of horror. Our treasure was burning. The Bosnian past was burning. 
The continuous shelling from several sides and the sniper fire did not allow 
the firemen to get close enough to try to do their job. Our house was full of 
smoke from it. 

The shelling never stopped for three days. Burned pages and pieces of pa- 
per were flying in front and in the back of our house. Some even came inside 
through the broken windows. I collected a few ashes and held them gently in 
my hand. All of Sarajevo cried. The most precious manuscripts and a few col- 
lections of other volumes had been taken to a safer place in time, officials said, 
but everything else, 1,500,000 books together with all the beautifully carved 
wood-work interiors, the meeting rooms, the columns, the arches, and the 
marble stairways of Vijecnica, were totally burned and destroyed. Only mon- 
sters could have done that. No one dared to go across the bridge to look, as 
the smoke coming from Vije¢nica’s walls began easing off. On the morning of 
the third day, Harry went out to look for some bread in a shop near the bridge, 
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believing that the attack was over. Half an hour later, three mortar shells ex- 
ploded in a row around the Vijeénica bridge. A neighbor who ran back from 
the store banged on our front door all in a panic, asking if Harry had returned. 
No, he was still out there. My husband returned two hours later after the shell- 
ing had finally ceased, saying that he had stayed inside the store. Those were 
the longest two hours for me. For days I avoided going anywhere near the 
side of the river. I just could not bear the sight of Vijeénica’s hollow walls. 

Two years later I saw our former colleague and a former member of the 
Bosnian Presidency, Biljana Plavsi¢, say in an interview on American televi- 
sion that Serbian forces did not bomb or burn Vijeénica. She said the Mus- 
lims must have been done it themselves. Biljana used to like to talk to Harry 
and me, and she knew that our house was right across the river; she must 
have known that we had watched Vijeénica burn. She also knew that we could 
tell from where those fire bombs came. Yet she had the nerve to make up such 
an outrageous lie to deceive Harry’s countrymen, to lie to herself and to her 
friends, to project her guilt onto the people of Sarajevo with whom she had 
lived most of her life. Sure of herself and composed, she calmly conveyed to 
America and the world that Bosnians were not only killing their own people, 
but they were even burning their own cultural treasures. My God! 


Hope in America 


From July, 1992, until we arrived in Zagreb on October 10, 1992, we were not 
able to communicate with our daughters, Harry’s mother, or any other mem- 
bers of our family in the United States. We managed to send only one letter 
to our daughters through a young Bosnian working for the United Nations 
in Sarajevo, and Harry was once lucky enough to send an indirect telephone 
message to Ann Arbor. By then it was already clear that he would not be able 
to begin his teaching appointment in the Department of Mathematics at the 
University of Michigan on time. The phone message, saying that he would 
arrive as soon as conditions permitted, was sent at the end of August by the 
grace of CNN reporter Jackie Shimenskie. During August and September, 
Shimenskie was staying at the Holiday Inn, the only functioning hotel in 
Sarajevo. Like all media correspondents, she had a satellite phone connec- 
tion with the world. Harry simply called her, explained his situation, and asked 
for the favor. Shimenskie agreed. The next day she confirmed to Harry that 
she had spoken to a secretary in the Department of Mathematics in Ann Ar- 
bor. The secretary had replied that the department would keep Harry’s visit- 
ing appointment open, and, not to worry, our daughters would be informed 
that we were all right. The chairman and all our colleagues in Michigan were 
most helpful and most understanding. Expressing our sincere appreciation, I 
managed to send Jackie Shimenskie a large bouquet of roses from our yard 
the following week. 

The year 1992 was the four hundredth anniversary of the expulsion of Jews 
from Spain and their arrival in Sarajevo. For that occasion a commemorat- 
ing event was organized at the Holiday Inn by the city of Sarajevo and its Jewish 
community. Many representatives from foreign countries had been invited 
for that occasion in September, long before the war began. Of course, except 
for a few foreign reporters, no other outside guests were present. President 
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Izetbegovi¢ gave a very moving speech. Sarajevo television and my brother’s 
Bosna Film crew made documentaries of the ceremony. Harry went, and I 
sent our roses to Jackie, hoping that they would make that courageous lady 
feel a little better. While reporting about us in Sarajevo, she was living in a 
hotel that was often without electricity and water and surrounded by con- 
stant fire from the twisted barbarians up on the hills. 

Harry had planned, long before the war, to spend the fall semester in Ann 
Arbor. Originally, I had no intention of going with him, but by September he 
had succeeded in convincing me that I must come along too because our chil- 
dren needed me there. I agreed to go for a few months and come back with 
Alica. “The siege of Sarajevo will of course be lifted by the end of the year. So 
Alica and I will be able to return,” I told Harry one evening, reassuring my- 
self. The war had been going on for over half a year, but we still believed it 
would end soon. “The Chetniks didn’t succeed in taking over Sarajevo, and 
our defense forces are getting stronger every day. And of course the Ameri- 
cans will help. They cannot allow Bosnian tragedy to continue any longer. 
Too many people have died already. It’s all very clear by now.” 

We finally managed to arrange our departure from Sarajevo on an Ameri- 
can cargo plane with the help of a young Canadian officer serving with the 
United Nations. During the months of August and September, Harry had been 
occasionally called to work at U.N. headquarters in Sarajevo to help in plan- 
ning the evacuation of foreigners. Sometime in July or early August, the for- 
eign students of the University of Sarajevo had organized their departure with 
pathetically insufficient help from the United Nations. As recommended by 
UNHCR, the trip had to be made “by surface,” and it ended in a grave disas- 
ter. The foreign students, most of whom were young men from Middle East- 
ern countries, rented three buses and hired Bosnian drivers to drive them to 
the Croatian coast. UNHCR provided a vehicle to protect the convoy. At one 
of the Chetnik checkpoints, the Bosnian bus drivers were taken away and 
killed, and the U.N. officers traveling with the convoy did nothing to prevent 
the incident. It was not surprising that they did nothing, for they had done 
much worse than that by allowing Serbian fascists to take into custody, tor- 
ture, and murder thousands of Bosnian civilians and even members of the 
Bosnian government right in front of their eyes and unused weapons. Fortu- 
nately, the three buses did manage to get to the coast. Only the Bosnian driv- 
ers paid with their lives for the inability of the United Nations to guarantee 
the safety of the convoy. 

The United Nations planned on organizing departures of other foreign citi- 
zens from Sarajevo in exactly the same way. Since most of the people who 
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had applied to leave were either half-Bosnian or Bosnians who had lived for 
a long time in the United States, Canada, Germany, or other Western coun- 
tries and held foreign citizenship, the chances for their safe travel by road were 
nil. Our daughter Alica, who was half American and half Bosnian by birth, 
would also have been removed from a van full of foreigners on their way to 
an American plane at a Chetnik-Yugoslav Army checkpoint in April if it had 
not been for the American embassy officer in the vehicle with her. Harry knew 
that, and he tried to advise UNHCR properly. It took a long time to make 
them finally understand that the United Nations had to do much more to 
provide real protection. 

Our young Canadian officer was aware of the problems and told Harry 
that he should go to the American embassy in Zagreb and explain the situa- 
tion, that way the Americans and the Canadians would take appropriate steps 
to arrange air transportation. He repeatedly told Harry: “You've got to get 
out of here. Take your wife and go to the United States and tell them all about 
this hell. People like you should not sit here anymore and wait. You are on 
their [the Chetniks’] lists, man; don’t wait for them to kill you. They have heard 
you talk on television enough times. They will finish you off, both you and 
your wife. Your mission is to go and tell them the truth in America. It’s the 
young fools like me and the young Bosnians who should fight them here. I 
will see to it that you go.” And he did. 

His name was Mark. We will never forget his kindness and his determina- 
tion. He was only a few years older than our daughter Alica. He spoke with 
the experience of a mature man but with the vigor and strength of youth. He 
treated Harry with great respect and often called him “Henry.”; maybe he had 


a friend named Henry. “I don’t take any s from those bastards, Henry. I 
just would not tolerate it,” he would say to Harry over the phone, describing 
his very determined attitude about delivering humanitarian aid to people in 
Sarajevo in spite of the continuous Serbian blockade. Our trust in the good 
and brave people of this world was certainly being justified and restored by 
this young man. Mark told me later that he was an orphan, that he had no 
family, but he added that he had a lot of friends like us around the world. I 
gave him a big hug when we parted in Zagreb. While we were still on the plane 
I asked him to put a necklace with a golden Bosnian lily around his neck. It 
had been made bya goldsmith in Sarajevo that summer. Mark was very proud 
and excited about that little gift. It was a symbol of our struggle for Bosnia. 

Our friends in Zagreb gave us a royal welcome. When I called Roksanda 
from the airport to say that we have arrived, she could not believe her ears. 
That same afternoon I went with her to a neighborhood food market and 
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bought a load of food. We prepared a large package that Mark was going to 
take to our house in Sarajevo the next day. I was very careful to select all the 
most important items such as powdered milk, beans, soup cubes, hard cheeses, 
tomato paste, onion powder, instant mashed potatoes, smoked meat, butter, 
coffee, sugar, chocolates, vitamins, candles, and matches. I cried as I was pack- 
ing the food, thinking of how happy Seka, Bakir, my mother, Esad, Seza, and 
Fuad would be when it arrived. I wrote them a letter saying that in a week 
they would receive another package just like this one through Mark. 

We stayed up late that evening with all our friends discussing the war and 
the terrible situation in Bosnia and Croatia. We called the kids and Harry’s 
mother. They were overjoyed. Everyone came to see us. Even Miljenko made a 
special trip from Osijek. We looked like two skeletons, and they went out of 
their way to feed us. All I was thinking about was how safe we were now and 
how hungry our family was at home. I arranged with Roksanda to send a couple 
of packages a month using the address that Mark had given us. I would return 
with Alica the following year, I told our friends. They believed me. None of us 
at that time thought that the war in Bosnia would continue for three more years. 

After our arrival in the United States, that whole winter, from November, 
1992, until March, 1993, we had no direct contact with our family and friends 
in Sarajevo. We received only a few indirect messages and managed to send 
letters with cash through reporters and politicians who could pass through 
the United Nations and Chetnik barriers. There was an absolute and total 
breakdown in communications between ordinary folks in Sarajevo and those 
in the outside world. It began in the summer of 1992, while we were still there, 
and it lasted almost continuously until October, 1994. 

Our friend Mark did manage to take the first package of food back to our 
house in Sarajevo. The other packages that we prepared for the family be- 
fore we left for the States, and those that were later taken by Roksanda to 
UNPROFOR in Zagreb addressed as Mark had instructed, were never re- 
ceived by Mark at the Sarajevo airport. He wrote us a couple of letters and 
called us in Ann Arbor several times, always asking: “Are you doing a good 
job in America; are you giving them a real description of the hell in Sarajevo?” 
We would say yes and ask him to please keep in touch. He was on the go 
again—in Somalia, in Rwanda, and in other troubled places—trying to help 
people simply out of his sense of justice and the goodness of his heart. How 
enormous is the difference between the Marks and the MacKenzies of this 
world. Our hope in America and its moral leadership never really ceased. It 
was only deeply shaken at times because of those who continued to trust the 
MacKenzies. 
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During the entire winter of 1992-93, the intensive daily shelling and mur- 
der of the civilians of Sarajevo continued. About five to ten people killed and 
ten to thirty others injured this morning, this afternoon, that day, or that week- 
end were regular reports on television. As Mark wrote to us that winter, 
“Sarajevo was a frozen hell.” By the time we left, over 9,500 Sarajevans had 
been killed and about 30,000 wounded. Ninety percent of the victims were 
civilians. And the murder and mutilation of Sarajevans went on unhindered.’ 

The only thought in my head was, “They are hungry, they are cold, and they 
are dying.” We had to do something to help reduce the suffering. Upon our 
arrival in the United States, almost from the very first day, we appealed and 
spoke to Americans who gathered to hear an explanation for the slaughter. 
Various institutions called on us often. Sometimes we had to speak at two or 
three Bosnian events a week. Throughout Michigan, Ohio, and Illinois at differ- 
ent university campuses, churches, mosques, and synagogues, we gave talks 
and lectures organized by various academic or humanitarian groups. We called 
the White House, the State Department, senators, and congressmen almost 
every day. We tried to reach everyone we thought should understand what was 
really happening in Bosnia and could help in bringing an end to it. 

We spoke of reasons; we spoke of differences between the fascists and the 
victims; we spoke of the thousands who had been murdered, tortured, or 
raped; we spoke of hunger; we spoke of freezing temperatures; we spoke of 
being without water, gas, electricity, or fuel of any kind; and we spoke of people 
burning books and furniture to survive the winter, preparing meals from al- 
most nothing and having no fire to cook on. Sometimes I had a feeling that 
people did not really hear me, with very few exceptions. I explained Bosnian 
history and the need for our recognition and survival as a nation and people. 
Harry described in great detail his observations about the Bosnian people and 
culture. Many did not quite understand and said that it was too complicated, 
as the press frequently implied. But the great majority did understand, and 
they signed our appeals or promised to make calls. Our old friends and most 
of our colleagues responded with their full support. Several groups in Michi- 
gan, determined Americans and foreigners, worked persistently to help the 
Bosnian cause. 

Our very first experience at a public debate about Bosnia and the crisis in 
the former Yugoslavia will always remain deeply ingrained in my mind. It was 
organized by the Center for Eastern European Studies at the University of 
Michigan, and Harry and I were invited to be on the panel. The news that 
two professors from the University of Sarajevo, who had just arrived from 
Sarajevo, would participate in the event traveled fast. A group of at least thirty 
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Serbian-Americans drove in from Chicago to undermine and ridicule every- 
thing we had to say. We learned later that this was their usual practice on such 
occasions. The Serbs in the United States and many Americans of Serbian 
origin were extremely well organized in defending MiloSevic’s Yugoslavia. 
From the start they had persistently denied the aggression against Bosnia and 
the genocide committed against non-Serbian people. The political influence 
of several groups in the Midwest in supporting Serbian fascist positions was 
so strong that the governor of Illinois issued a public statement posthumously 
redeeming the Chetnik commander Draza Mihajlovi¢ of his World War II 
crimes. It was unbelievable but true. Can you imagine that the reputation of 
a man who fought on the side of the enemies of the United States, a man who 
was a commander of Serbian nationalists in World War II, a fascist, and a 
proved German collaborator, was officially defended by an elected politician 
in the United States fifty years later? Long ago in the 1960s, I listened to sto- 
ries justifying the goals of Serbian nationalists from some immigrants in 
Chicago, but I had not believed that they were so widespread. The views fa- 
voring Serbian-run Yugoslavia and the Serbian interpretation of history were 
deeply instilled also among American experts on the Balkans. At that event 
in Ann Arbor, two professors from the University of Michigan stood up in 
defense of the role of the Chetniks in World War I. 

To justify the Serbs’ slaughter of non-Serbs, it was necessary to project the 
image that only Croats were the fascists in World War II and that only Serbs 
were on the right side of history all the time. The ethnic-cleansing campaign 
was either denied or described as a necessary preventive strike by the Serbs. 
That was the message of the pro-Serbian audience at that event in Michigan. 
I quoted the facts and the numbers about the victims in World War I from 
Dedijer and Miletié’s book, but no amount of clear arguments about the 
present or the past killings committed by the Chetniks mattered to the loud- 
mouths from Chicago.’ Since Harry and I did not prove that the “preventive” 
onslaught against the disobedient Sarajevans was necessary, they ridiculed our 
motives. “Bosnia was never a country. It should never have been recognized. 
These people here do not understand how complicated this civil war is,” was 
aloud comment of one of the Chicago guests. “It is really very simple,” I said. 
“Bosnia is an old European country that was part of the Yugoslav Federation 
for the last seventy-four years. The war in Bosnia can be described in clear 
terms. It is a territorial and fascist aggression executed by MiloSevic’s Serbia.” 
They laughed! They made fun of both Harry and me. They laughed at a pair 
of talking skeletons trying to convey the truth about the tragedy in Bosnia. 
“Don’t you understand what is happening? People are dying in Sarajevo. 
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People are dying all over Bosnia, right now, at this very moment, and you are 
laughing!” I said, deeply ashamed of my former countrymen. 

For many months after our arrival in this “normal” world, I looked at re- 
frigerators and tables full of food with disgust. People were starving and dy- 
ing in Sarajevo, in Tuzla, in Mostar, in GoraZde, and in other towns across 
Bosnia, and here the Americans were listening but not quite hearing. It was 
happening to someone else, and those who were suffering must have brought 
it upon themselves. How else to explain that in a civilized country in Europe, 
fifty years after it was sworn that these things would happen “never again,” 
people were being starved, tortured, or murdered. They must have brought it 
upon themselves. It must be that Balkan way. 

“This would not be happening if you people would behave yourselves. Why 
don’t you learn how to live with each other?” a policeman told us as we were 
demonstrating in Detroit for the lifting of the arms embargo. Very few Ameri- 
cans directly uttered such words, but it was in the eyes of some of the observ- 
ers. I could almost hear them say: “Yield and submit, accept the power of the 
gun. What do you want? Well, if you do not want to behave, then starve and 
die. There are plenty of other places where people are suffering too. What about 
Somalia?” And the American versus Bosnian debate on the street went on. 
“Why don’t you people fight for your country? Why are you expecting some- 
one else to fight for you? Oh, yes the embargo. Well, there are ways to get arms. 
Others have done it before.” Were those other countries as land-locked as 
Bosnia is? Did those others have so many vultures sitting at their centuries- 
old borders from outside, or vultures that want to draw some new borders 
inside, cheered by so many European hawks? “Americans cannot be the world’s 
policemen. Americans can not respond to ‘every hiccup’ in every corner of 
the world, as President Bush said.” 

The simple fact was that human beings feel only what touches them di- 
rectly. They can listen when others describe a disaster, but they do not feel 
someone else’s pain. It takes a very long time before a convincing argument 
of someone else’s misfortunes penetrates through that human defense. Most 
people will listen and help in order to prevent something similar from hap- 
pening to them. Only sometimes, driven by honest human compassion, will 
they neglect their immediate interests and show that they are fellow men. 

And we Bosnians were begging only for that, only for a fellowship that 
would enable us to defend ourselves. But no response came from Europe ex- 
cept for a little bit of humanitarian aid. It was insufficient to feed the people 
of Sarajevo, insufficient for Tuzla, for Mostar, either not arriving or insuffi- 
cient all over Bosnia. The trucks were stopped, robbed, prevented; the planes 
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were shot at and the flights were cancelled. Most of the aid ended up else- 
where. Only one-tenth of the U.N.—declared daily aid arrived at only one- 
tenth of the places. That was UNPROFOR, run by Boutros Boutros-Ghali, 
by Major and Mitterrand, by Karadzié and MiloSevi¢. And the people were 
hungry and cold in Sarajevo. Our family was on the verge of starvation—our 
colleagues and our friends too. My people throughout eastern and northern 
Bosnia were expelled from their homes, persecuted, and slaughtered. Hun- 
dreds of thousands were in refugee centers scattered throughout Croatia, 
Macedonia, Slovenia, and the rest of Europe. The rest, the few that were left 
in Chetnik-occupied territories, were without any rights and awaiting execu- 
tion. Hundreds of thousands of Bosnians were being piled up in U.N. ghet- 
tos, robbed of all of their human dignity. 

We that were now safe were in utter pain and complete despair. It was worse 
than the pain and injustice we felt in Sarajevo. The United States had to help. 
American politicians could not continue looking the other way and saying, 
“Tt is a European problem.” We had to make them see that. Only America could 
change the cynical course that Europe had taken against the little country 
called Bosnia. 

And Bosnian leaders, members of the Bosnian Presidency and others, kept 
coming to the United States. Haris Silajdzi¢, the foreign minister, was in and 
out of New York, Washington, and European capitals. The Bosnian repre- 
sentatives in New York, Muhamed Sacirbey and Ivan Misi¢, worked in the 
Bosnian mission at the United Nations around the clock. Our newly recog- 
nized country barely had the means or a staff to stand up against the well- 
established Serbian diplomatic circles and lobbyists in Europe, Canada, and 
the United States. Belgrade had run diplomacy successfully for seventy-four 
years, ever since the founding of the first Yugoslavia. All we had in this big 
outside world was the truth on our side, sent by the cameras of reporters, 
and a few courageous, brand-new, and unpaid diplomats who were facing 
the wolves. We kept asking only that the embargo be lifted, only for our right 
to choose how to die. 

“Maybe the president elect, Mr. Bill Clinton, will change the course of U.S. 
policy when he takes office,” we thought. We all had great hopes for the new 
administration to reverse the American position. “After all, Mr. Clinton has 
promised that, and this is why I voted for him,” said an old Hungarian friend 
to me. Everyone we knew voted for Mr. Clinton precisely because they be- 
lieved his promises. Harry, our daughters, and all the rest of our family in 
Chicago did. “But how are we going to wait that long? His inauguration is on 
January 20, and we will have to wait.” 
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We kept calling politicians and kept writing our letters almost every day. 
We exchanged ideas and grievances with other Bosnians in the United States 
and became friends with many new people fighting for our country. Just a 
day before the presidential inauguration, Harry went to a Bosnian event in 
Clinton’s home state of Arkansas. About a thousand people were present on 
that occasion, promoting the Bosnian democratic cause. Bosnian Vice Presi- 
dent Gani¢ spoke there and gave an excellent speech. At the same time, we in 
Ann Arbor attended MacKenzie’s talk at the University of Michigan campus, 
and I almost hit him in the face. I was teaching that afternoon and had to 
come late to his presentation. The room was full, and our children were there. 
He looked very confident in his expertise about Bosnia and did not have the 
slightest idea that anyone in that audience had witnessed his actions. KaradZi¢é 
could not have given a better speech. I could not take it. The blood went rush- 
ing into my head when he finished his blunt lies, and I approached him and 
introduced myself. He smiled, expecting a compliment. “You should feel guilty 
for the suffering of four million Bosnians because of all the misinformation 
you are spreading around the world and here in the United States.” He looked 
at me in disbelief. His aid grabbed MacKenzie’s arm, saying that the general 
had to leave immediately or he would be late for his plane. 

How does one deal with the lies? By proving that they are lies. But once a 
lie is launched into the news, even just in the form of a doubt, it is almost 
impossible to retrieve the truth. For example, consider the stories about the 
“bread massacre,” the burning of National Library, and all the others that imply 
that Bosnians were killing themselves or destroying their own heritage. Im- 
portant players in the case of Bosnia like MiloSevi¢, Karadzi¢é, Ekmeci¢é, Plavsi¢, 
and MacKenzie are masters of deception. They are always so composed and 
appear so convincing that one is absolutely sure they are telling the truth. I 
have known Biljana for years and I never doubted her words until she be- 
came one of our own executioners. I have talked to Ekmedi¢, and I have now 
met MacKenzie, and if I had not witnessed the events, I too would have be- 
lieved them. I have heard KaradZi¢ being interviewed before and during the 
war, and I have read dozens of articles about MiloSevi¢. They are all the same. 
These men are very polite and almost charming. They look you in the eye 
and make you feel uncomfortable if you do not agree with what they are say- 
ing. They all love Americans. Hence, the Americans who have never been to 
Bosnia or who have not learned enough about the Balkans are absolutely 
convinced that these men are right, that Bosnia can not exist, that Serbs are 
endangered in there, that only partition is the solution to this problem. Our 
trouble was that Balkan bullies did not appear as bullies. They happen to be 
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smart, slick, and mild mannered, able to deny at any moment their immoral 
goals or deeds. MiloSevi¢, Ekmeci¢, Karadzi¢, and Plavsi¢ initiated and or- 
chestrated the worst European disaster since World War I, and yet for the 
world’s politicians they remain trustworthy Balkan leaders, and only one of 
them has been indicted for war crimes. 

Immediately upon our arrival in Ann Arbor in November and December, 
1992, Harry and I sent appeals for the Mathematics Fund for Bosnia to all our 
friends and colleagues in Europe and the United States. The circle of math- 
ematicians that had been in close contact with our department in Sarajevo 
was quite large. By January we began receiving some responses. We wrote that 
the most urgent thing now was to send money and food packages to our col- 
leagues in Sarajevo. They could not survive the winter without help. We wrote 
about the injustice taking place in Bosnia and asked them to pass around our 
letter about the slaughter of Bosnians. 

Trying to outline the simple and clear facts, we wrote, “A terrible aggres- 
sion, led by the Belgrade nationalist regime and Serbian fascists, has been un- 
leashed upon our country Bosnia and Hercegovina, its people, and its one 
thousand years of multiconfessional and multicultural existence.” We explained 
how Bosnian people of different faiths—Muslims, Christian Orthodox, Catho- 
lics, Jews, and Protestants—had lived together and in peace for centuries next 
door to one another, sharing cultural traditions and customs brought in from 
both East and West, welcoming new settlers. “Various empires led their wars 
and fought for their interests over the state of Bosnia, from the time of its first 
recognized existence in the eleventh century. In a way they still do. Trying to 
appease the aggressors, world politicians are leading endless peace talks in- 
stead of helping the victims.” We reminded them that the borders of the state 
of Bosnia had been well defined throughout our history and that the attack 
on our homeland was an attempt by Serbian leadership to grab territory and 
create “Greater Serbia” by fascist methods and ethnic cleansing. 

At first we thought that our description of what was happening in Bosnia 
was not even necessary, in view of the obvious facts seen on the evening news 
every day. But the rhetoric used in news reports, often projecting incorrect 
interpretations of those events, made us change our mind. Many of our col- 
leagues in Europe wrote us nice letters back. They were moved. 

We continued being beggars for signatures and for support of our appeals 
requesting the lifting of the arms embargo and a limited international mili- 
tary intervention, beggars for recognition of Bosnians’ rights as human be- 
ings, as a people, as a nation, and as Europeans deprived of the right to be 
Europeans. “I do not know why are we pushing ourselves into that Europe, 
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what are we admiring there, their rotten leaders, those fakers and liars?” wrote 
a Croatian friend to us from Zagreb. 

The only hope we had was the assistance that the United States could give. 
Months passed since President Clinton had been inaugurated and nothing 
happened. He was busy with domestic problems, with “don’t ask, don’t tell” 
policies. Bosnia would have to wait. We persisted in collecting signatures on 
letters of appeals forwarded to Washington. Some were long, others were very 
short, just a sentence or two, stating only the facts about the obvious injus- 
tice and citing our rights according to the Charter of the United Nations. Hun- 
dreds of Bosnian scholars in Europe, the United States, Canada, and elsewhere 
did the same. They wrote letters of appeals to politicians in their countries, 
to the United Nations, and to the European Community. All were asking for 
just one simple right, the right to existence and self-defense. 

More letters of support and new contributions for our Mathematics Fund 
for Bosnia arrived with time. We regularly managed to send money and con- 
tinued to find ways to send food packages to our colleagues in Sarajevo. With 
some other friends in Michigan we founded the American Bosnian- 
Hercegovinian Association, the sole purpose of which was sending aid to 
Bosnia and helping bring the wounded and sick to the United States. We wrote 
hundreds of letters and organized various events. A few dollars came in here 
and there. And, of course, Harry and I still worked, sending more than half 
of what we earned to Sarajevo. Everything that we could save and that we did 
not need went to Bosnia. Sending individual food packages or helping orga- 
nize containers of food and medicines to various parts of Bosnia were our 
major preoccupations. It was to be like this for a long time. Almost every single 
Bosnian in every part of the world was doing the same. Unfortunately, at least 
two-thirds of the food sent to Bosnia was stolen on the way. 

The letters and money that we sent to Sarajevo arrived safely. Harry and I 
had only one incident with an American woman, later accused of fraud in 
California, who stole some of the money that we sent. Several thousand dol- 
lars sent by other Bosnians also disappeared into her pockets. The woman 
claimed to represent some humanitarian organization and to have spent 
months in Sarajevo, even helping some wounded people leave; most of her 
claims turned out to be lies. There were surely many other such people both 
in and out of Bosnia. Those bad examples should not reflect upon so many 
others who offered and gave genuine assistance. The other cash that we sent 
was carried by trustworthy people, reporters, politicians, humanitarian aid 
workers, and other officials on their way to Sarajevo who were given a clear- 
ance of passage by the United Nations. The Sarajevans at times became an- 
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gry and annoyed by some of the reporters or humanitarian workers who ar- 
rived by the dozens, as if coming to observe animals in a zoo. It was under- 
standable, but it was wrong, for these workers did help. Without their unselfish 
assistance, Bosnia and Sarajevo would have died. Without them, the world’s 
politicians would have done much less. But people in Sarajevo were tired and 
exhausted. 

Only half of the food packages that we sent from Michigan through vari- 
ous humanitarian organizations in the United States, Canada, France, and 
Germany arrived during those years. The first did not reach Sarajevo before 
the spring of 1993, and the last arrived there during the summer of 1995. The 
best were the packages that we prepared ourselves and were sent through the 
Bosnian Association. Every few months a container with several hundred 
packages was shipped by them from Toronto. Almost all of the packages we 
sent that way eventually arrived in Sarajevo. It would take us several days to 
do the shopping and packing for more than thirty packages, each one weigh- 
ing about forty-five pounds. The important thing was that we were able to 
send not just food but also other important items that Bosnians were run- 
ning out of such as batteries, lighters, stockings, shoes, and underwear. We 
dropped off our packages in either Windsor, Ontario, or Detroit, where a small 
truck would come to take them to Toronto. It was a lot of backbreaking work. 
Leila and Doug would help. Sometimes we would stay up a couple of nights 
in arow to make a deadline. These shipments from Toronto took five months 
to arrive at their destinations. But they did arrive, and that was the best part 
of the whole effort. 

A transfer of satellite telephone equipment to Sarajevo and other Bosnian 
towns was not granted by the United Nations for over two years. U.N. offi- 
cials warned that granting it could jeopardize their humanitarian mission. 
Was a total silence and lack of communications between family members 
separated by the war a humanitarian gesture of the international keepers of 
Bosnia? Except for the minimal amounts of food, everything that would en- 
able a survival of Bosnia would be “jeopardizing” to the U.N. mission. The 
total silence was finally broken by the persistence of the people from the Soros 
Foundation, which helped establish a satellite connection with Sarajevo some- 
time in the spring of 1993. For more than a year and a half, those few lines 
were the only connection with Sarajevo. It took hours, sometimes days, of 
continuous dialing before one could manage to hear the voice of a Sarajevo 
switchboard operator. Then if one were lucky, the number the operator would 
ask for would happen to be in service. Often, because of a continuous lack of 
electricity, that was not the case. 
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During my first direct conversation with my brother in Sarajevo, in the late 
spring of 1993, he told me about the Croatian attacks and the slaughter of 
Bosniaks in some villages in the middle of Bosnia. Then more bad news, from 
Prozor, Jablanica, Mostar, and other towns in Herzegovina, began arriving. Our 
country was falling apart. The Bosnian Army was now fighting on two open 
fronts against Serbs and Croats. The columns of Muslim prisoners around 
Mostar, the new concentration camps in Herzegovina, the wounded and the 
dead in Mostar—it was one of the darkest times during the aggression on 
Bosnia and even more hopeless than the spring and summer of 1992. How 
would we ever survive this? We spoke and we wrote trying to explain to Ameri- 
cans that the cause was a bunch of maniacs from Herzegovina, stimulated and 
supported by the European perpetrators of an eventual dismemberment of 
Bosnia. We lived in constant fear of news that could come about friends and 
family left behind. Everyone in our circle of friends abroad or in the United 
States who succeeded in getting new information about recent events, about 
relatives or friends, or information about where the latest killings had taken 
place, would immediately report to the others. We exchanged every little bit 
of news we had at all hours by phone, e-mail, fax, or BosNet.* The constant 
expectation of some bad news had to be replaced by a trace of hope. 

Our constant hope was that Washington would finally help. And it did. 
The help was not as much as we had expected or in a way that we had hoped 
for, but each little sign showing that the slaughter would not be tolerated raised 
our hopes. It was pressure from the American media and the U.S. Congress 
that forced Serbian fascists to close down the concentration camps and re- 
lease the survivors. During the spring of 1993, American planes dropped food 
for months in Srebrenica and other besieged towns in Eastern Bosnia, pre- 
venting a total disaster in those places. That summer, pressure from the United 
States on Pres. Franjo Tudjman and Mate Boban, president of Herceg-Bosna, 
closed down Croatian concentration camps and broughtat least a partial relief 
in the Bosnian-Croat conflict. Intervention from Washington stopped the 
Chetnik tanks on Mount Igman from going down into Sarajevo in August 
1993. At that time, even the most sincere friends of Bosnia did not believe that 
our country would survive. 

The organized resistance of the Bosnian people was becoming stronger. A 
further three-way confrontation was mainly prevented by the actions of the 
Bosnian Army. However, under the restrictions of the arms embargo, with- 
out outside military support Bosnia had little chance to win a war on two 
fronts. During each big crisis, American senators and congressmen demanded 
a stronger action by the United States. As a result, the Clinton administration 
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decided to take some steps. It did not succeed in lifting the arms embargo or 
in arming the Bosnians, as some in Congress were recommending, but it did 
look the other way when the arms embargo was not fully respected and be- 
gan to enforce a “no-fly zone” over Bosnia and sanctions against Yugoslavia. 
The heavy bombardments of Sarajevo and other cities ceased. The adminis- 
tration also brought about the Washington Agreement and prevented the fall 
of GoraZde in 1994. It was with indirect American help that the Croatian 
Krajina and the Biha¢ pocket were finally liberated in 1995. 

European resistance to any serious American involvement was enormous. 
The president of the United States was inexperienced in foreign affairs and 
was under tremendous pressure from his “European experts.” He chose not 
to force American leadership, and the failures of European statesmen con- 
tinued. Of course, Bosnia was not the only problem in the world, as we 
Bosnians like to think sometimes. 

It was an American mistake to allow the fall of Srebrenica in July of 1995, 
which ended with the worst human tragedy since the beginning of the war. 
But the United States, with all its faults in the case of Bosnia, did help pre- 
vent other grave disasters even before they crossed the Rubicon from official 
indifference. After Congress voted with an overwhelming majority to uni- 
laterally lift the arms embargo against Bosnia, European resistance was finally 
broken, and NATO intervention followed. It could have led to a better reso- 
lution than the one offered by the Dayton Agreement, but at least Bosnia 
had a chance if America did not change its course. Had the United States 
taken the lead in 1992 instead of 1995, the slaughter of Bosnia would have 
been prevented. 


Bonjour Tristesse 


Reporters and politicians traveling in and out of Sarajevo during 1993 and 
1994 brought us many letters from family and friends. Scores of other letters 
arrived by regular mail from our former students, friends, and relatives and 
their children scattered throughout the world. Some were sent from Bosnia 
through the Red Cross and other humanitarian organizations. Each carried 
a tale of hardships and tragedy or asked for advice and help. We felt helpless. 
I wrote back when I could or just cried and wrung my hands in despair when 
I knew I could not do a thing. The hardest times were the summer and fall of 
1993 because of the “three warring factions” and the Vance-Owen Plan. Try- 
ing to raise the attention of the American leadership, we helped organize 
dozens of demonstrations in Ann Arbor and Detroit. The winter was over in 
Sarajevo, but the spring was not bringing much hope. 

After my mother’s death in December, 1992, we decided to stay in Ann Ar- 
bor. There was no way for us to go back to Sarajevo at that time anyway. I 
worked part-time as an associate editor at The Mathematical Reviews, a jour- 
nal run by the American Mathematical Society. I also taught part-time and 
Harry taught full-time, both of us as visiting professors at the University of 
Michigan. We were grateful to mathematicians in Ann Arbor for giving us 
that opportunity. The cash we earned was essential for our families’ survival 
in Sarajevo. Our battle for the Bosnian cause in the United States was more 
important than my longing to be in Sarajevo with my people, suffering under 
siege. I would not have been very useful there, just another mouth to be fed. 
My husband and my children needed me here too. Our family and friends in 
Sarajevo needed our help. In spite of that reality I felt infinitely guilty all the 
time. We Bosnians could choose only between the bad and the worse. My tem- 
porary job was now here, and my hope in America prevailed. 

The news about Bosnia became more discouraging and each day began 
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with “Good day, Sorrow.” Ina letter dated March 11, 1993, my niece Taida wrote 
to us: 


I do not know where to start. Our life has been literarily reduced to “from 
today till tomorrow.” We walk, we live, we exist, and we work, always aware 
that not even at one point of space, in our dearest and once so beautiful 
town, one can feel safe. To ask how you are or what are you doing, makes no 
sense. I do not know how soon will you get this letter or how soon I might 
receive any news from you. Everything is so far away. 

As Harun says, “nana, nanuka” [great-grandma] has left. I know how ter- 
ribly hard it was for you. Especially, for you, aunty, just the thought that you 
were not here at her side in those last days. When she broke her hip, every- 
thing possible was done for her, and she began to walk again. But it seems 
that she had decided that it was the end, and that was that. She simply re- 
fused to eat. Only Mihra succeeded in forcing her to swallow some food 
while she was in the hospital. She only waited to go home. That’s how it was. 


Mihra is my other niece and a medical doctor who worked in Sarajevo’s 
KoSevo Hospital. I knew it all. 1 knew that my mother wanted to die. She told 
me that in September, but I did not believe her. And she had such a reason- 
able attitude about life and death and even this war. One morning at the end 
of September we thought for a moment that she had died. She was sitting on 
the couch, waiting for breakfast, which I was bringing from the kitchen, and 
as I approached, her head went down and she would not react. Her face was 
white, her hands were numb and ice cold, and it seemed as if she had stopped 
breathing. I quickly opened her dress and began massaging her heart very 
fast. I rubbed her neck and her hands. Hearing my calls, Harry and Seka ran 
in. Seka began to shake and cry. The usual morning raid from the Chetnik 
guns atop Trebevi¢ had just begun, but we did not care about the explosions 
outside. I kept calling to my mother and kept massaging her chest. Suddenly, 
after fifteen or twenty minutes, she was back. She looked at us and smiled, 
asking what the commotion was all about. She said there was no need to worry 
about her dying, that she had lived a nice and long life, that she was now tired 
out and could not help us at this time of crisis, that it was time for her to go, 
and for us to fight for our lives. It was all very simple in her mind. In October, 
before our departure, she told me without any hesitation that I had to go to 
America and be with my daughters, and that the war would be over soon. 
“You will be back in no time, and do not worry about me; I have other chil- 
dren here to take care of me.” She smiled, encouraging me, while I was giving 
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her my last hug. I kissed her skinny hands, kneeling by her seat, and then we 
parted. 
Taida’s letter continued, describing the miseries of the siege: 


We live like the greatest losers on earth. Water and electricity are only 
imaginary words. People are crawling around with plastic water jugs, and 
with bags full of pieces of wood collected from somewhere. Everyone lives 
completely absorbed in his own thoughts and worries. The whole city is 
covered by a network of improvised pipes and cables. The [natural] gas and 
the little bit of electrical power that are coming to town are illegally used all 
over the town. The gas became the number one fuel, and everyone is trying 
to bring some pipes into his house and hook on. People are using it for heat, 
for light, and for cooking. Some are even making generators run on gas, to 
produce a little electricity for their household. If it was not for gas coming 
into Sarajevo, we would not have survived the last winter. The electric power 
is only used for the most urgent needs, such as in hospitals and in the main 
Government offices. Since my company is adjoined to the Presidency build- 
ing, we run our computer systems, from time to time, and even manage to 
do some real work. 

Other offices and private people are watching for “priority installations” 
going through their neighborhood, trying to hook on illegally. But, what is 
“legal” in this city? The markets and the streets are full of black marketeers. 
For Bosnian dinars one can buy only bread and newspapers. The food on 
the markets can be bought only for hard currency. ... My pay for the month 
of December was the equivalent of 2 [German] marks or precisely 1.30 dol- 
lars. One lighter costs 1.5 marks, one egg 3.5, one liter of oil 15, one kilo of 
powdered milk 30, etc. Another form of currency are cigarettes. Until yester- 
day, three packs of cigarettes were worth 10 marks... . That is how it is in 
Sarajevo these days. When will we be able again to walk through the town in 
peace, sit around somewhere outside and not be afraid? 


So we worked and sent a few thousand German marks to all our relatives 
in Sarajevo every month. By the spring of 1993, there was at least some food 
to buy in the city. At the time of our departure, the stores and the markets in 
Sarajevo were empty. The prices remained enormous, as they had been ever 
since July, 1992, although gradually more and more food was being smuggled 
into town. Most of that food came from Kiseljak through the cooperation of 
the Serb-Croat mafia. Kiseljak is a small town about fifty kilometers north- 
east of Sarajevo; it was controlled by the Croatian Defense Council in Bosnia 
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(HVO).! The black-market profiteers flourished on all sides. No boundaries 
existed for them. But most people in the city of Sarajevo could rarely afford 
to buy food at their prices and had to rely on insufficient portions received 
through humanitarian aid. Then the summer of 1993 arrived, bearing fruit 
(actually vegetables) for the hungry Sarajevans. The United Nations had de- 
livered large amounts of seeds that spring, and gardens were planted every- 
where. 

My brother and Seka managed to send us an undeveloped roll of film with 
photos of the family and the town. When their son Jusuf saw those pictures 
in Chicago, he called me and nervously said: “My God, they all look like skel- 
etons. They are trying to appear nice and jolly, but it’s terrible, just terrible.” 
Seeing the pictures was of course shocking to our relatives in Chicago, no 
matter how many stories they had heard. I answered: “What did you expect? 
Everyone in Sarajevo has lost thirty or forty pounds. Did you forget how we 
looked when we came? And it’s not just the lack of food; it’s also the stress 
and all that adrenaline. It’s not a picnic in Sarajevo. But it’s getting better. Look 
at those summer photographs of beautiful tomatoes, peppers, green beans, 
and cabbage plants that they are growing in our garden at home. They have 
food. And the main thing is that they are alive.” 

For the first time since the war began, Sarajevans were able to help them- 
selves by growing food. Every backyard and every little piece of free land was 
used for planting—even flower pots and large cans filled with earth. “Instead 
of flowers, red tomatoes, green and yellow papers, and other vegetables are 
hanging from the balconies and the window sills,” our relatives and friends 
wrote. They said that they were saving the canned goods from our packages 
for the next winter. By the fall of 1993 their letters became much more opti- 
mistic, although nobody believed anymore that the siege would be lifted soon. 
They had survived a terrible winter and had gotten used to living under the 
guns. “The humanitarian aid is arriving on a more regular basis and the shell- 
ing is less intensive,” they said. On some of the photographs they sent we saw 
scores of women washing rugs and clothes in the river by the Vijecnica bridge. 
We saw children playing outside in the sun. Sarajevo would live. 

“Yes, we should be very happy that they are alive,” I thought to myself, re- 
membering my mother and all the others who had died during the war. Life 
was cheap in Sarajevo. Anything could happen at any moment. It came sud- 
denly. The shelling was less frequent, but it did not stop. The Chetniks were 
doing their job at random, whenever they felt like it. At any time we could 
again get a fax saying that someone from our family was gone—such as the 
fax that my brother sent when our Aunt Nafa was killed by shrapnel or the 
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one saying that Mihra’s father-in-law was dead. Often a letter would arrive a 
month later describing the details. One was Seza’s letter telling us how she 
and Fuad had to wash away Aunt Nafa’s brains, which were splattered all over 
the room. Nafa had just walked into her room to change her clothes when a 
mortar shell hit the mosque across the street. The next moment they found 
her dead on the floor. And then there was Mihra’s letter saying that they all 
were in the house when a mortar shell flew in over their heads, killing Bato’s 
father and wounding his mother. There were many other such letters. 

The end of the siege of Sarajevo and the war in Bosnia was not forthcoming. 
The European mediators kept arranging talks and designing various plans 
for the partition of Bosnia. Bosnians around the world demonstrated against 
it. Our leaders were continuously pressured to give up and let Bosnia be dis- 
membered between its neighbors. In Sarajevo a sign addressing Pres. Alija 
Izetbegovi¢ appeared on a street wall: “Potpi8i Alija, makar bila avlija” (Sign 
it Alija, even if it is just a courtyard). Clearly, this was the plea of some des- 
perate Sarajevan. In America we demonstrated against any partition of our 
country and continued calling for the lifting of the arms embargo. A Croatian 
from Detroit, Stjepan Balog, annoyed by not only the behavior of Tudjman 
and the Europeans but also the Bosnian delegations attending the “partition” 
talks, faxed a letter to President Izetbegovic on November 30, 1993. Our presi- 
dent responded the next day: 


I have not yet “accepted destiny,’ and I do not know how important that 
would even be. Tolstoy has written 1,000 pages of his celebrated novel to 
prove (or at least to illustrate) that people do not control history. Very often, 
quite the opposite happens from what people want or are trying to achieve. 
That which is happening in Bosnia, in that sense, is destiny. 

Two premises have determined that destiny: first, there is no Bosnia with- 
out Serbs and Croats; and second, Serbs and Croats do not want Bosnia. A 
conclusion you can deduce yourself. With the first premise, you will prob- 
ably agree, but with the second one probably not, for otherwise you would 
not have written that letter. The Serbs did not surprise me, but the Croats 
did. That policy I will never understand. All the time they have worked against 
themselves, and something like that I could not have expected. A murder 
one can sometimes prevent, but a suicide one usually cannot, and the Croats 
have exactly done the latter and finally they have succeeded. 

Perhaps, in another letter (of course if you wish to write) you might ex- 
plain to me how an integrated Bosnia can be created without the Serbs and 
Croats. I do not know of such a skill. I can presume that you will tell me 
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about the honorable exceptions, and I want to answer you in advance, that 
states are not made from honorable exceptions, but from people, who do not 
have to be very honorable, they can be quite ordinary. If I do not put my 
signature on some kind of peace, it is very probable that Bosnia would re- 
main occupied. Some believe that the occupation is better and as an example 
they cite the Baltic countries, which after 50 years have been resurrected (for 
there was no signature). The comparison with Baltic countries is totally in- 
applicable. The Baltic countries were occupied, but their people lived through 
it. My people would not survive such a total occupation, not for 50 years, but 
not even for 50 days. They would be completely erased, together with their 
mosques and all other signs of their existence. This is why the Baltic example 
does not apply in the case of Bosnia. 

Unfortunately, those are the facts. It does not mean however, that there is 
no more hope for an integrated and united Bosnia. At this moment it is a 
utopia, but a utopia in which one believes and for which one fights, some- 
times stops being an imaginary cause. That does happen too. Thank you, for 
your love for Bosnia. 


That letter reflected our feelings at the end of 1993. President Izetbegovi¢é 
had signed every possible proposal for peace and had always stood behind 
our “integrated and multiethnic Bosnia.” We continued fighting for it, and 
we knew that someday it would no longer be a utopian dream. Those very 
ordinary people who at times had gone too far astray would go back to their 
old Bosnian ways and expel the cancer that had spread during these years of 
desperation. 

“Serbs and Croats do not want Bosnia’ kept ringing in my mind. What 
President Izetbegovi¢ meant to say was that the brainwashed Bosnian Serbs 
and Croats did not want Bosnia. Their leaders were the marionettes manipu- 
lated from Belgrade and Zagreb, and their main objective was to mislead and 
coerce the Bosnians into separation. As a result of recent events, how many 
Bosnian Serbs and Croats would really want to see their land dismembered? 
How did the bullies from Serbia and Croatia make so many of our people 
change so fast, turning them into slaves of hate? 

On the freely conducted referendum of March 1, 1992, Bosnians voted for 
the independent state of Bosnia. Precisely 64 percent of all registered voters 
expressed their will for independence. When Bosnia was attacked, the major- 
ity of Bosnian Croats did not support the suicidal actions of some of their 
leaders. Many Bosnian Serbs remained on the Bosnian side and were fighting 
for a sovereign and integrated Bosnia too. After the recognition of its inde- 
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pendence, Bosnia clearly had a chance to survive almost intact. But instead 
of protecting multiethnic and integrated Bosnia, the world responded by pro- 
moting its dismemberment. The same European leadership that had recom- 
mended and officially observed the legality of the Bosnian referendum for 
independence, that had recognized Bosnia as a sovereign state, suddenly de- 
cided to deny Bosnians that right. 

The Serbian aggressors were not punished but encouraged. Their ethnic- 
cleansing campaign and the genocide perpetrated against non-Serbs went 
unhindered. Instead, apartheid was promoted as the solution. The Croat na- 
tionalists began following the Serbian example. The continuation of the war 
was taking its toll. At the beginning of 1993, the international mediators Cyrus 
Vance and David Owen proposed a partition plan that would divide Bosnia 
into ten cantons. Their plan essentially respected the existing results of eth- 
nic cleansing and ethnic separation. The Vance-Owen Plan encouraged fur- 
ther divisions, and although it failed because Serbian nationalists rejected it, 
the proposal contributed to increased fighting between the HVO and the 
Army of Bosnia and Herzegovina (ABH). It actually greatly contributed to 
turning the Serbian aggression on Bosnia and Herzegovina into a three-way 
confrontation. 

Ordinary people began to accept the fact that MiloSevi¢ and Tudjman were 
getting close to splitting Bosnia apart. The division maps they had agreed upon 
in KaradZordjevo in June, 1991, were about to be realized under the approval 
of the international community. With European consent, these two Balkan 
leaders were succeeding in transforming outright aggression against a sover- 
eign state into a “civil war.” Their propaganda machines appealed to the deep- 
est fears and religious feelings of desperate Bosnians. Because of the way 
Europe and the world had responded, too many Bosnians had become con- 
vinced that Bosnia had no chance as an independent state. The very idea of a 
multiconfessional nation was being crushed from all sides. 

The majority of Bosnians continued their fight and never gave up. Each 
new massacre in Sarajevo and each new crisis around the “safe havens” brought 
additional pressure on the U.S. Congress and President Clinton to do some- 
thing to reduce public outrage. By spring, 1994, the Bosniak-Croat confron- 
tation was stopped with the signing of the Washington Agreement. The 
bombing of Sarajevo thereafter was drastically reduced. But two-thirds of 
Bosnia was still under Chetnik control, and “Greater Serbia” planners kept 
pushing for their goal. Every few weeks another “safe haven” was attacked by 
the Serbian Army, prompting new empty threats from the Security Council 
or the NATO alliance. In spite of Washington’s pretence that it was doing 
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something, it had no serious plan for resolving the Bosnian crisis. The atti- 
tude seemed to be: “It’s too complicated to intervene. It’s a problem from hell. 
Air strikes alone cannot resolve the problem and American boys should not 
be put into the harm’s way.” The administration was bragging about its suc- 
cessful policy of containment. Why should the United States be involved any 
more than that? “Till those folks decide not to kill each other the bad things 
are going to happen there,’ President Clinton commented after one of the 
Sarajevo massacres. 

By the spring of 1995, things began moving the Bosnian way. The ABH be- 
came much stronger, and Bosnians began winning on several fronts. After 
the fierce confrontation between Croats and Bosniaks during 1993, in which 
the HVO had underestimated the abilities of the Bosnian Army and the readi- 
ness of the Contact Group to accept a total partition of Bosnia, the situation 
became quite different. After the Washington Agreement and at the insistence 
of the Clinton administration, the former enemies began cooperating again, 
and various military agreements were signed. The Croatian Army was encour- 
aged by the United States to take back the “Serbian Krajina,” a part of the 
occupied region in Croatia. This operation was connected with the advances 
of the ABH in western Bosnia. Military cooperation with the Croats resulted 
in the liberation of the Biha¢ pocket and many other towns in the Bosnian 
part of Krajina. 

Congress was pushing for a unilateral lifting of the arms embargo. After 
Srebrenica was overrun by Serbian troops, causing the exodus of sixty thou- 
sand people and the slaughter of ten to twelve thousand men, there was no 
other choice but to intervene. The United Nations and the NATO alliance at 
that time hit the bottom of their credibility. There was no more going back to 
the same “flip-flop” policies of the previous years. In August, 1995, Congress 
voted by an overwhelming majority for the unilateral lifting of the arms em- 
bargo. Throughout the summer the actions of the Serbian Army against U.N. 
“peacekeeping” soldiers and “quick reaction forces” irritated the Western al- 
liance and especially the new president of France. Jacques Chirac wanted to 
counterattack and return Srebrenica to the Bosnians. The horrifying pictures 
of the latest massacre on a Sarajevo market went around the globe. The cup 
of international outrage was full. 

On August 29, 1995, the NATO alliance began a bombing campaign against 
Serbian military positions. The Balkan bullies were finally punished, four years 
too late. Suddenly, the American administration decided that Bosnia did 
matter. The air strikes worked. The Bosnian Army and the HVO continued 
liberating town after town in middle, western, and northern Bosnia. The 
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Serbian Army was withdrawing. But President Clinton stopped the Bosnian 
offensive and pushed his negotiating team to bring the parties to the peace 
table in Dayton, Ohio. The Bosnians would not be allowed to free their country 
from the fascists. The “Butcher of the Balkans,” MiloSevi¢, was turned into a 
peacemaker, the perpetrators of the genocide were appeased, and their geno- 
cidal gains were saved. “Republika Srpska,’ the forcefully conquered and eth- 
nically cleansed region of Bosnia, was inaugurated as one of the two entities 
composing the state of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The name and the constitu- 
tion of the Republic of Bosnia and Herzegovina, a democratically proclaimed 
sovereign state and member of the United Nations, were rewritten. 

The new name and the new constitution imposed by the international me- 
diators and the perpetrators of the aggression adhered to the results of the 
genocide. The irony was that Bosnia as a multiethnic state was to consist of 
two “multiethnic” entities, of which one was to be called “Republika Srpska.” 
And while all of this was being decided in Dayton, President Clinton explained 
the reasons for American involvement. He did not mention the injustice on 
which this peace agreement was based. 


Over the last four years, the world has witnessed images we thought 
had been banished from Europe forever: sunken-eyed prisoners; defense- 
less man shot down into mass graves. Bosnia-Herzegovina, once a symbol 
of multiethnic tolerance, has been Europe’s bloodiest battleground since 
World War II... . Peace in Bosnia matters to America—to our values and 
our interests. We have an urgent stake in stopping the slaughter, preventing 
the war from spreading, and building a Europe at peace. ... But Europe will 
not come together with a brutal conflict raging at its heart. Europe will not 
come together if the forces of intolerance triumph. ... 

The war of ethnic and religious hatred in Bosnia strikes at the heart of 
the American ideal. But there was time when Bosnia, too, found unity in its 
diversity. Now is the time for Bosnia to find that unity in peace—for the 
orphans of Sarajevo; for the untold victims of Srebrenica; for the countless 
men and women from every ethnic community, driven from their homes 
and divided from their families. And now is the time for the United States to 
stand by our principles and stand up for our interests. We must be leaders 
for peace. That is our responsibility as Americans.’ 


Can Bosnia find unity in its diversity if the apartheid achieved through a 
slaughter is approved? How can we hope for peace if the killers and the vic- 
tims are treated as equally guilty parties? How can a state survive if the ag- 
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gressors on its sovereignty are not sanctioned for their crimes? How can a 
state survive if the armies that have fought for a dismemberment of that state, 
such as the Army of Republika Srpska (VRS) and the HVO, are recognized as 
legitimate armies of that state? How can Bosnia survive if its two neighbor- 
ing states are still supporting those armies and claiming to be protectors of 
half of Bosnia’s population? How can Bosnia begin to reconcile and rebuild 
if those who have been brainwashed are not told that they have been misled? 
There can be no lasting peace without justice. Achieving peace by making 
compromise with fascists can only breed new problems. Some of the solu- 
tions offered by Dayton have planted news seeds of hate. 

At the end of World War IJ, at Stalin’s recommendation, Tito accepted into 
his partisan forces large numbers of Chetniks. Entire units and divisions of 
the Serbian nationalists’ forces were integrated into the Yugoslav People’s 
Army. As a result, they gained power in Communist Yugoslavia. The Ustashe 
forces were punished but many Chetniks were not. The genocide committed 
by the Ustashe was fully anathematized, but the genocide committed by the 
Chetniks was not, although the Chetniks were proclaimed enemies of the state. 
The seed of Serbian future fascism was planted then, to contribute to Balkan 
bloodshed fifty years later. By Russian and European recommendations, the 
United States was making the same mistake. If genocide and fascism are not 
called by their true names, history will repeat itself. 

What would Europe be like if, at the end of World War II, the Nazis had 
been appeased or left to rule half of Western Europe? What would the world 
be like if the fascists and the defenders of free democracies both had been 
called warring factions? What would Germany be like if the Nazis had not 
been punished and the German people had not been told that they had been 
misled? 

During the Christmas after Dayton, after Paris, it was quiet in Sarajevo. 
We watched Bob Simon on CBS that night. Reporting from Sarajevo’s Cathe- 
dral of Little Heart, he spoke about “the first midnight mass after three and a 
half years.” Not quite. There were Christmas celebrations every year during 
the war. Perhaps he meant the first midnight mass at midnight, since the 
Christmas celebrations were held in daytime during the siege. But the siege 
had not been lifted yet, although the guns and mortars were silenced. Some 
had been destroyed by NATO air strikes, and some even had been removed, 
but everyone knew that many more were still up there, together with the in- 
dicted war criminals who held these posts, on the mountains around Sarajevo: 
on Trebevi¢, on Romanija, on Jahorina. And some of those guns would even 
be allowed to stay to protect “Republika Srpska.” Apparently, the makers of 
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peace did not know or did not want to know that except for the medieval 
name of a place called “Srb” located somewhere in northern Bosnia, no vil- 
lage, no town, and no province in that state had ever been called by the at- 
tribute “srpska” throughout its long history. Even the word “Srb” did not derive 
from the name “Serbs,” as some “historians” have claimed. 

“Do not be aggravated too much,” Seza wrote. Her letters by e-mail lately 
were coming more regularly. The electricity was back in Sarajevo after such a 
long darkness. “The main streets in the center of the town are decorated for 
the New Year, almost like in the old days. The shops are open and there are 
many things to buy. Unfortunately, most people do not have any money to 
shop with. A large Christmas tree is in front of a new cafe by the “eternal flame” 
[burning for the Sarajevans who died during World War II]. Everyone is feel- 
ing so much better with all these lights on.” 

Even during the Communist reign, an officially declared New Years excite- 
ment would start early in December and end in the middle of January, recog- 
nizing the unofficial celebrations of the first Christmas (Catholic) and the 
second Christmas (Orthodox). Since Muslim holidays are not tied to any par- 
ticular time of the year, they were noticed only during the month of Ramadan 
by the lights on the minarets all over town. All religious holidays in Sarajevo 
were shared by an exchange of visits and congratulations, by a joint indulging 
in great desserts, and by an intrinsic respect of all the traditions we shared. 
The Christians would take walks in Old Town to enjoy the smell of freshly 
baked holiday bread and to hear the call for prayer from the minarets. The 
Muslims would enjoy the church bells and attend a Christmas mass in the Old 
Town Catholic cathedrals or go to see the carrying of oak branches on the other 
Christmas Eve by the Orthodox church. Everyone would have to go to work 
or to school, though, regardless of the religious holidays. The equality in that 
regard was complete. The New Year festival was therefore a distinctly joint cel- 
ebration, a holiday both at home and in the city, in which everyone actively 
participated. It was an affair for family and friends and a general social event 
reminiscent of Christmas in the West, with parties celebrating the end of the 
year organized at companies, special parties and plays for children of the em- 
ployees, and nicely wrapped gifts of toys and chocolates. To please the chil- 
dren, Djeda Mraz (“Grandpa Frost”), with white beard and dressed in red like 
Santa Claus, was created. The stores were full of shoppers, and the sidewalks 
were crowded with tables full of merchandise offering Christmas—New Years 
decorations and greeting cards. Attractive, inexpensive gifts produced in the 
country or imported from Italy, Austria, and Germany could be found every- 
where, similar to every other larger town in Europe or the United States. 
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“Tt is again like before. Everyone is tired of the war,” Seza wrote. What she 
meant was that everyone was exhausted from the slaughter of a nation that 
dared to regard itself as European while Europe branded it a land of “Balkan 
primitives” and an “Islamic threat to Europe.” Those “primitives” lived, un- 
derstood, and cherished four major religions of the world. The “uncivilized 
Bosnians” built their temples, churches, and mosques next to each other and 
only wanted to keep it that way. But Europe would not allow them that right. 
It recommended a “religious partition” instead of stopping fifty fools from 
leading millions of former Yugoslavs into disaster. If that is “European civili- 
zation,’ then in Bosnia we do not need it. We have learned now that ours was 
better. The Bosnians have defended, and shall continue to defend, values that 
Europeans only claimed to have. 

Trying to comfort both of us, Seza kept explaining: “It is important that 
the killing stops ... and Bosnia will be ours piece by piece, entirely. Just the 
fascists have to be sent to The Hague. The majority of the people in Grbavica, 
IlidZa, and VogoSéa [all Serbian-occupied parts and suburbs of Sarajevo] do 
want to stay under the government control. But while their Chetniks are still 
ruling there, they must participate in those protests against the decision made 
in Dayton to keep Sarajevo united.” She was sorry that she could not send us 
a “separation map” for the region of Sarajevo; as if we had not seen it already. 
The map was reproduced in all the newspapers. For separation was the main 
message of the Dayton Peace Accord—the “Bosnia Piece Accord.” It was a so- 
lution for separating the warring factions. Since when are the right and the 
wrong, the just and the criminals, the murderers and the victims “warring 
factions”? Since might is to triumph over right. Since misinforming rhetoric 
was designed to cover up failures. And we are to accept this quietly. They say 
that Bosnians are not angels either—certainly not. But compared to the cre- 
ators of the Peace Accord, Bosnians are more than angels with wings. 

Critics ask, “Who are you to think so highly of yourselves? Aren't you all 
primitive Balkan people that have been killing each other for centuries?” The 
response is “Definitely not.” And it is not even a bit as complicated as the na- 
tionalists among our neighbors try to project. The crisis of Bosnia from 1992 
to 1996 was just a simple case of a land grab and plunder, the latest attempt to 
dismember Bosnia. Everything else is its justification. Let us hope that in spite 
of the injustice, Bosnia will remain a recognized sovereign state. The Dayton 
Peace Accord at least respects its eight-hundred-year-old historic borders. Al- 
though some will persist on the internal divisions, Bosnia will not be truly 
dismembered ever again. 

The planned attack on Bosnia did not start in 1992. That is why there is 
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some legitimate reason to speak of continuous Balkan strife. The prepara- 
tions for the land grab began in the middle of the nineteenth century. Our 
neighbors launched all kinds of stories about Bosnia and the Bosnians, all 
kinds of “explanations” of why we did not or should not exist. So if Bosnians 
did not exist as a people or as a nation, then their land can be “ours.” They 
invented legends to justify their claims; they proclaimed Bosnians to be Serbs 
and Croats or merely Serbs of three faiths. Smart Serbs explained it to Euro- 
peans and searched for allies. It was very simple. Half of the Bosnian popula- 
tion became something else. How clever! And the Bosnians stood by almost 
quiet, as in a trance from the shock of it all; they just let it be. After all, we are 
all Slavic brothers, and we should all be together. How nice to be part of a 
recognized and most preferred “nation” with a capital in Belgrade, or even of 
a less preferred “nation” with a capital in Zagreb, and accepted by Europe, 
yes? The Muslims, that is, those weird “Mohammedans” (or shall we more 
conveniently call them “Turks”), had only to decide which of those two sides 
to choose from: to be Serbs (if they know their roots), or to be Croats (if they 
fail to see that they are really Serbs). 

The dispute was which of the two to choose under Europe’s blessing. The 
trouble was that the Bosniaks did not like either of these choices and that the 
two neighbors continued quarreling about the destiny of Bosnia. They never 
understood us. Not only did they not understand the Muslims, but they also 
never understood the Bosnian Christians either. And the major European pow- 
ers continued to accept the preferred Serbian solution throughout this cen- 
tury, all the way to 1995. After all, are not all Bosnians former Serbs? Did they 
not all once belong to Orthodoxy? But there were almost no Orthodox churches 
in Bosnia before the arrival of the Ottomans. Those churches are mostly from 
the sixteenth century or later. Who cares or who should investigate such obvi- 
ous evidence that the Bosnian ancient faith was not Orthodox? Who cares as 
long as you teach the people that it was. And Belgrade did just that for years 
and decades, and now once again, to justify a land grab and a plunder. 

Will the United States accept the European diagnosis that Bosnia should 
be dismembered? Should the greatest multiethnic democracy on earth, the 
United States of America, promote the European solution of “separation”? 
Why not, when Europe knows best? It is just an interior separation of a people 
in a European backyard. It is now too late to do anything better. It is already 
a forced reality anyway. But it may be just a temporary division according to 
a religiously determined “ethnicity.” This is the best that the world can do for 
Bosnia, right now, at the turn of the millennium—even though the name 
Bosnia is precisely a millennium old by recorded history. 
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Even our friends, the promoters of the Bosnian multiethnic cause, had writ- 
ten obituaries for a multiconfessional Bosnia. They too believe that the old 
Bosnia is finished. What they do not understand is that our fight is not over, 
that the killers will be punished, that the majority of Bosnian Serbs and 
Bosnian Croats are more Bosnian than the other, and that most Bosnians will 
return to their old ways of respect and tolerance as soon as they get rid of 
those who have pushed them astray with the false hopes of belonging to a 
“Greater Serbia” or a “Greater Croatia.” They know now that neither can win 
precisely because both claim Bosnia to themselves. Bosnians know that they 
are different, that they have not been fully accepted as belonging to either side, 
and that all their big brothers wanted was to expand their territories, ready 
even to sacrifice them in legitimizing their greed for Bosnian land. The Bosnian 
Army was not fighting against them, but for the cause of Bosnia, which is their 
cause too. 

It is the cause of saving an old European people and its civilization. It was 
not always defended in the best way, some say. Perhaps, but it was defended 
with bare hands. It was a battle with a three-headed dragon from the medi- 
eval past. The defenders of Bosnia know that the separation is unattainable 
because the Bosnian tradition of tolerance will eventually prevail. Only the 
guilty will leave, taking with them their dream of belonging to another home- 
land. The others will stay. Just as the mayor of the town of Konjic answered to 
Serbian nationalists from nearby Boracko Lake: “Every one who does not have 
innocent blood on his hands can stay.” 

For the first time after three and a half years, hundreds of faithful Catho- 
lics attended the midnight mass in the main Sarajevo Cathedral without fear 
of mortars and guns. A peaceful celebration of Catholic Christmas took place 
in the town under “Muslim-led government” control—in a town that has cel- 
ebrated both Christmases, Catholic and Orthodox, for five centuries, a town 
that has celebrated Christmases even in the midst of a slaughter executed in 
the name of protecting European Christianity from “Islamic fundamental- 
ism.” Sarajevo Muslims did not forget to give Christmas greetings to their 
Catholic friends. Muslim youth did not attend midnight mass by the hun- 
dreds as they did before the war. This time they did not argue which service 
was accompanied by a better interpretation of Bach. They were now trying 
hard to forget that any of the evil that beset them came in the name of Chris- 
tianity and that the Separation Accord was partially founded on the idea of 
an Islam-free Europe. But the pain was too fresh and too deep to allow them 
to join in the singing of Christmas songs. Instead, they went to cemeteries to 
pray on the graves of their Catholic, Orthodox, and Muslim friends killed in 
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the name of Greater Serbia. They wanted to believe that it was not also in the 
name of Christian purity. 

Who cares how Sarajevo celebrates Christmases when its government tol- 
erates an Islamic threat to Europe? There were even some “mujahedeens” fight- 
ing for Bosnia. Even as IFOR, the international forces assigned to help 
implement the Dayton treaty, was arriving, three hundred of those “terror- 
ists” were still in Bosnia. The hundred thousand fully armed soldiers, with 
tanks and other heavy weaponry, that had been crossing Bosnian borders from 
Serbia and Montenegro for three and a half years and the thousands of sol- 
diers who had come from Croatia under Tudjman’s instructions during 1993 
were not terrorists, they were not any threat to the West. 

The Serbian troops have cooperated nicely with IFOR. They have even al- 
lowed Westerners to see some mass graves of Muslims and Catholics. They 
have even explained to them in English and in French that the victims in those 
mass graves were not civilians from ethnically cleansed regions but “muja- 
hedeens.” Only the Bosnian government was not fully cooperating, they claim, 
because it was allowing some “mujahedeens” to stay. A few foreigners from 
Islamic countries dared to come and smuggle in some bullets and bombs while 
the world was not allowing Bosnians any arms. Why should Europeans care 
if two hundred thousand people were murdered in Bosnia if the majority of 
victims were Muslims? It was just that the way it was done was inhumane. 

But the Bosnians who have survived will eventually forget and probably 
continue celebrating their holidays together. It will happen only if the force 
of a genuine Bosnian spirit is promoted, supported by the courage of many 
ordinary Bosnian folk. It will happen only if American moral leadership, with 
the help of all those who believe in the values of diversity, respect, and free- 
dom, overcomes the old European vices. It is our hope that such progressive 
forces will prevail, precisely because of the European failures to recognize those 
values in the case of Bosnia. It is our hope that the war criminals will be 
brought to justice and that the judgment of history will not fail to record the 
genocide committed in Bosnia, naming all the accomplices to that crime. Only 
then will the majority of Serbian Serbs and of Bosnian Serbs forget about the 
lies that have fueled their behavior. 

Although most Bosnians hope for such a future, they know that now, after 
Dayton, it is far away. The indicted war criminals and their associates still gov- 
ern the situation. They ordered the Serbs in Sarajevo suburbs, even those who 
had lived there before this war, to leave. Some Serbs left because they felt guilty 
for expelling Muslims and Catholics from their homes at the beginning of 
the war. They had participated in the siege of Sarajevo and feared a just pun- 
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ishment. But the majority of local Serbs left because they were told to leave 
by Karadzié and Mladié¢, still working on their project of ethnic purity. All 
the others in this chaotic Serbian exodus around Sarajevo do not belong there. 
They are refugees brought during the war by an exodus from somewhere else 
in Bosnia ordered by Karadzi¢. They lived for two or three years in the homes 
and apartments of local Bosniaks or Croats in the Serb-occupied outskirts 
and parts of the city. They departed, robbing the former owners of all their 
possessions, stripping those towns and villages of everything of value. And 
IFOR watched it happen. A mass euphoria of an exodus run by the psychia- 
trist from Pale was at play from January through April, 1996. The appeals of 
the Bosnian government to misguided local Serbs to remain in their homes 
meant nothing. IFOR and the Western powers passively observed a final ex- 
ecution of crimes by Serbian leaders, the indicted war criminals still at large. 
These Serbs were going to towns in eastern Bosnia that had been “cleansed” 
of hundreds of thousands of Muslims to start a life in the homes of those 
who were supposed to be allowed to return. The violation of human rights 
continues in spite of propositions signed in Dayton and Paris. IFOR has 
stopped the killing, but it passively observes a continuation of the destruc- 
tion of the values set at the peace table. 


FIGURE 13 
The author’s husband, Harry Miller, and daughters, Leila and Alica, with a 
friend at the campus of the University of Michigan collecting signatures 
against the genocide in Bosnia, 1993. From author’s collection 
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FIGURE 14 
The author with her brother Bakir, sister-in-law Seka, and cousin Seza by the 


damaged UNIS Building in Sarajevo, 1996. From author’s collection 


When will my friends from Foéa, Vlasenica, Visegrad, Gacko, Trebinje, and 
other old towns, be able to go back to their destroyed homes? When will the 
expelled Bosniaks and Croats go back to their homes in Banja Luka? Will the 
Croats of western Mostar ever want to live in harmony again with Bosniaks 
that they have expelled to the eastern side or with the Serbs who left? 

Will I ever again see the orchard my father helped plant or stand by the 
tombs of his ancestors in Gacko and in K]jué, the old captain’s town? Will we 
ever be able to see again the graves of the Tanovic captains and all the other 
relatives who have perished there?’ How soon will hundreds of thousands of 
Bosnian refugees, scattered across Bosnia and the world, be able to go back to 
their homes or to places where their homes used to be?* When will the citi- 
zens of Bosnia be able to earn their living instead of surviving on charities? 
How soon will Zlata, my best childhood friend, with her husband and her 
old and sick mother be able to board a plane in Boston and fly back to Sarajevo? 
They are tired of being refugees and should live on their pensions earned in 
Bosnia instead of on American charity. They left Sarajevo in April, 1992, to 
see their daughter married to an American, who lived in Belgrade. My friend, 
with her ninety-two-year-old mother, wandered around Macedonia and 
Slovenia for months until December, 1992, hoping that the siege of Sarajevo 
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FIGURE 15 
The author and her husband, Harry Miller, at home after the war. 
From author’s collection 


would be lifted and that they could return to their homes. When will mil- 
lions of such tales of individual lives converge to a solution worthy of the most 
ordinary human values and needs? 

For many years to come, “Bonjour Tristesse” will be a Bosnian reality. Did 
our people bring this upon themselves by being “good Bosnians” and allow- 
ing the intruders and the vultures to dream and scheme about their prey? They 
should not repeat the same mistake, ever again. 


PART II 


The Lies about Bosnia 


The Ten Lies 


All of us who have witnessed the horrors of the siege of Sarajevo and seen the 
victims of the genocide that was committed in Bosnia have been asking why. 
Why was an assault like this and the brutal violence unleashed at us? Why did 
the slaughter and the systematic destruction of our country, our people, and 
our heritage have to happen, and why was it allowed to last so long? Why was 
an ethnic—that is, religious—partition being imposed on a country and a 
people who had lived in tolerance and in peace for centuries? Why were we 
denied the right to self-defense, and why are the war criminals still at large? 

Many of you fortunate enough to live far away are probably confused and 
asking what is it all about. Why should Bosnia matter to us? Why should the 
wild behavior of those Balkan people matter to the rest of Europe and the 
world? Some were shocked by the images of this war and want to know why 
those people were killing each other again, fifty years after World War II. Eu- 
rope is now at peace. England, France, Germany, Spain, and the other old 
European adversaries are building the European Union. Communism has 
been peacefully extinguished from Europe, and the new union is embracing 
the former Communist countries of Central and Eastern Europe. So why are 
the new Balkan states burning from ethnic fires? 

In the first part of my testimony I attempted to answer some of those ques- 
tions. I know that I do not have all the answers and that probably no one has. 
However, as a witness I do want to share my personal view on the causes of 
this tragedy. I also want to suggest that events like these can teach us a univer- 
sal lesson about the fragility of our societies. I believe that the Bosnian war 
and all other past and recent crises in the Balkans were caused by consistent 
failures of the European powers to cope with this distinctly multinational and 
multiconfessional region. The Bosnian war was initiated, directed, and con- 
ducted by forces from outside Bosnia, a simple case of aggression motivated 
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by territorial desire and manipulated by the fuel of religious and ethnic ha- 
treds. From the beginning it was intentionally portrayed as a civil war both 
by the aggressors and their sympathizers within Europe. 

All the events that have unfolded in Bosnia since 1991 were either directed 
or justified by an enormous amount of misinformation and myths that were 
spread by the planners of this genocide and absorbed in the Balkans, Europe, 
and the rest of the world. The Serbian aggression on our state and all its con- 
sequences have thrived on fundamental lies about the history of Bosnia, its 
people, and this nation’s right to exist. These facts need to be exposed regard- 
less of how unimportant they may seem at this time. The truth will eventu- 
ally affect the future behavior of Bosnians, their neighbors, and their fellow 
Europeans. It has to be repeated over and over again. 

The lies and myths about “the dangerous others” have been the causes of 
countless other tragedies in our world. We have to learn how to cope with 
them in order to prevent future tragedies. We have to find ways to prevent 
the falsifiers of history and the mystifiers of our cultural, genetic, and reli- 
gious heritage from achieving their evil goals. We must develop the means 
for stopping the bullies from manipulating the most sensitive human feel- 
ings to cause or revive other conflicts. In this age of highly sophisticated elec- 
tronics, satellite antennas, and the Internet, the use of misinformation can be 
much more efficient and much more dangerous than it ever was. The world’s 
inability to handle such problems was confirmed during the breakup of the 
former Yugoslavia. Bosnia provides an example that should not be repeated. 

The false convictions and lies were used not only by the aggressors to ini- 
tiate and feed the conflict through the power of television but also by the 
European and American administrations to justify their inaction. From the 
beginning of the war in Bosnia, many of the world’s leading political figures, 
including the late president of France, Francois Mitterrand; Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom John Major; the former U.S. secretaries of state 
Henry Kissinger and Lawrence Eagleberger; U.S. Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher; and U.S. Secretary of Defense William Perry, to mention only 
a few, have claimed on different occasions that Bosnia was never a sovereign 
state and that it should never have been recognized. Their assumption, there- 
fore, was that Bosnia did not deserve international protection or the means 
to defend itself. 

Only after an overwhelming vote in the U.S. Congress demanding that 
the American administration unilaterally lift the arms embargo against 
Bosnia in August, 1995, and after the disaster of Srebrenica did Secretaries 
Christopher and Perry finally stop using such rhetoric. However, as recently 
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as the aftermath of the Dayton Peace Accord, Henry Kissinger repeated the 
statement that “Bosnia was never a sovereign state” and that a grave mistake 
had been made by Germany and the European Community for encouraging 
the recognition of Bosnia.' If an opinion like that were expressed by a man of 
lesser education, one could accept it. In the case of Kissinger, though, it was 
obviously a conscious act, a denial of clear historic facts to justify the aims of 
the Belgrade regime. 

The statement that “Bosnia was never a state” was claimed by too many 
public figures in too many media to think that it was an accident or that the 
various interviewers and editors did not have time to verify its correctness. 
The basic historic facts about Bosnia are readily available in various standard 
references.” The authorities on American foreign policy and the organizers 
of the discussions on Bosnia could easily have read a few pages in any good 
history book. In spite of the fact that much of Bosnian history was deliber- 
ately distorted by various “historians” from the Balkan states, any serious 
person could have verified that Mr. Kissinger’s claim is clearly wrong. The 
following quotation from a text by two American historians, Robert J. Donia 
and John V. A. Fine, clearly summarizes the legitimacy of Bosnian statehood: 
“And though Bosnia did interact with its Serb and Croat neighbors over the 
centuries, it had a very different history and culture from them. Bosnia en- 
joyed its own medieval state and was a separate and legally defined provin- 
cial entity during its 400 years under Ottoman rule. It also maintained its own 
special status both under Austrian rule and as part of Yugoslavia.”’ 

Some leading politicians did not care about such facts. Does being a poli- 
ticlan necessarily imply that one can simply deny any well-known truth if it 
suits his or her cause? And then, if a politician lies about some obvious truth 
in a widely publicized interview, why does an educated and informed reporter 
not find out the facts about a country, a people, or for that matter any subject 
planned to be under discussion and challenge such misinformation? 

Although it was obvious that aggression and genocide had occurred in 
Bosnia, those who held the power to stop it chose not to get involved. Instead, 
they looked for excuses, which they readily found in well-advertised Serbian 
myths. Belgrade propaganda claimed that the Serbs have a “natural” right to 
Bosnia and that the aggression was not really an aggression but an internal 
civil war in which some Muslims were being punished for their disobedience. 
As a result, widely used rhetoric continued to describe the Bosnian war as “a 
civil war” due to “centuries-old hatreds,” neglecting the outside invaders and 
identifying the aggressors and the victim as “warring factions.” The first official 
reports of United Nations observers and resolutions of the Security Council, 
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identifying the Bosnian war as aggression by Yugoslavia were suddenly disre- 
garded. Trying to avoid their responsibility, European statesmen began to 
promote the lately revived sayings “cuius regio eius religio” (whose region his 
religion) and “Europe is threatened by Islam.” American politicians could not 
remain deaf to these slogans since the fear of Islamic fundamentalism is a 
factor in American foreign policy, regardless of how unfounded it was in the 
case of Bosnia. 

The old formula cuius regio eius religio was the official position of the Eu- 
ropean Christian powers for over two centuries. In the sixteenth century, 
during the time of Martin Luther and the reign of Emperor Charles V, vi- 
cious religious wars were fought within the Holy Roman Empire. After sev- 
eral bloody conflicts, Charles V withdrew, and his successor, Ferdinand I, in 
1555 called all German governors to the state council in Augsburg, where a 
religious peace treaty was signed. The treaty recognized religious freedom only 
for each state, not for its citizens. In other words, the formula “whose region 
his religion” was applied, meaning that the religion of the governor was to be 
the religion of all his subjects.* The same principle was then promoted a 
century later by the European allies in dealing with other powers, particu- 
larly during the swift counteroffensives against the Ottoman forces follow- 
ing their defeat at Vienna in 1683. After the long war of 1683-99, the expulsion 
of all Muslims southward was radically conducted. They were either killed, 
expelled, or converted to Christianity, and all the traces of Islam were erased. 
Many Bosniaks were killed in those battles and in the defense of Bosnia dur- 
ing the vicious offensive by Prince Eugen Savoyski in the fall of 1697, when 
Sarajevo was almost totally burned. This principle of intolerance toward 
other religions remained the official position of the European Christian 
powers in their fight against the Ottoman Empire until 1791, when Austria 
changed its course and allowed religious freedom for its subjects. The geno- 
cidal policy against the Bosniaks was taken over thereafter by their neigh- 
bors, the Serbs and Montenegrins.° The 1992 aggression on Bosnia involved 
the latest continuation of that policy. 

The representatives of the Bosnian Serbs—some of whom suchas KaradzZi¢, 
from Montenegro, or Sremac, from Serbia, are not Bosnians at all—were 
often interviewed by the media in the United States and were allowed to dis- 
seminate all kinds of lies to the American public. They have openly claimed 
that the Bosnian war was a civil war, that Bosnia as a multiconfessional state 
is impossible, that Serbs have a right to control Bosnia since they are the 
owners of at least 64 percent of the land, that the Serbs have not committed 
any crimes against the non-Serbs, and that the Bosnian Army and its govern- 
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ment are comprised of Muslim fundamentalists—the historic enemies of 
Serbs and Europeans. Their lies were often unchallenged and even accepted 
as the truth. Imagine if Americans would have invited Joseph Goebbels to 
justify the Nazi viewpoint in 1937 or in 1939. 

Even The New York Times, which has for years published the most objective 
reports on events in Bosnia, made and allowed such errors. For example, in its 
issue of October 10, 1995, the paper published a photograph of a burial of a 
“Muslim soldier” in which an elderly lady dressed in black (probably a mother) 
is hugging a wooden cross on a grave. I sent a letter to the editors saying that 
the burial depicted in the picture could not possibly be that of a Muslim. The 
buried soldier was certainly a Bosnian Army soldier but obviously of Chris- 
tian denomination.® The paper never bothered to respond. Dozens of times 
American reporters interviewed Bosnian soldiers, not knowing or not caring 
whether they were Muslims or not but publicly commenting that they were 
talking to “Muslim soldier X” and then giving the soldier’s name as unmistak- 
ably Christian. Again, that was not an accident but a consequence of the im- 
proper attribute given to the Bosnian Army. Because of the circumstances and 
only after almost two years of war, that army was mostly Muslim but not ex- 
clusively, and it was never a “Muslim” army in name or purpose. 

The examples illustrating misleading rhetoric used by the media or by 
western politicians are both endless and overwhelming. The origin of most 
can be traced back to the main center for disseminating misinformation: 
Belgrade, Serbia. These are the ten fundamental lies and myths that have fu- 
eled the project of Greater Serbia and the Serbian obsession with Bosnia: 


Bosnia was never a sovereign state. 

Bosnia is an ancient Serbian land. 

Bosnians are Serbs that converted to other faiths. 
Bosnia’s present borders are artificial. 

The Bosnian war is due to centuries-old hatreds. 
Bosnia cannot exist as a multiconfessional state. 
The Bosnian war of 1992-95 was a civil war. 
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The Bosnian government and army are a Bosnian Muslim 
government and army. 

9. Bosnian Serbs were denied rights in Bosnia. 
10. Bosnian Serbs own 64-72 percent of the land in Bosnia. 


All of these statements are simply false. They have inspired the rhetoric of 
Western politicians deliberately chosen to cover their failures in dealing with 
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the Bosnian crisis. The irony is that some of these lies were even genuinely 
believed by some of the world’s leaders like John Major and Boris Yeltsin. Ac- 
ceptance of the lies was so widespread that many still refer to them as true. 
The first three myths originated with the beginning of the Pan-Serbian move- 
ment about 150 years ago, and they have been promoted, both in the Balkans 
and in the world, ever since.’ The other lies have been launched more recently, 
and a few are directly related to this war. I have already tried to illustrate the 
falsehood of some of these statements by referring to documented or historic 
facts. Obviously, their aim was and still is to dispute Bosnia’s right to exist 
outside of Greater Serbia or Serb-controlled Yugoslavia. 

A survey of the history of Bosnia (given in the next chapter) clearly shows 
that in the Middle Ages Bosnia was a sovereign state, that Bosnia was never a 
Serbian land, and that Bosnians were not originally Serbs. These fundamen- 
tal facts are substantially documented by the existing material evidence on 
Bosnia kept in the archives of Austria, Hungary, Italy, Turkey, the Vatican, and 
other regional states. Using such original sources, modern historians have 
disproved the old Serbian myths. There are several valuable recently published 
historic monographs on Bosnia.* From these books, as well as from many 
brilliant surveys and essays published about Bosnia since 1991, one can readily 
understand that the above statements are the product of Serbian mythology. 
Yet these ten lies persistently appeared in all discussions about Bosnia. 

In an attempt to show the falsehood of the first two lies, in some of our 
letters of appeal I included the following brief chronology of the history of 
Bosnia: 


2nd-7th century, part of Illirya, a province of the Roman Empire 

7th—11th century, a Slavic settlement under Roman, Croatian, Hungarian, or 
Byzantine authority 

12th—15th century, a sovereign duchy and kingdom 

1463-1528, conquest of the Kingdom of Bosnia by the Ottomans 

1528-1878, a pashadom, an entity within the Ottoman Empire 

1878-1918, an entity within the Austro-Hungarian Empire 

1918-41, part of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia 

1941-45, part of the Independent State of Croatia (Nazis’ creation) 

1943-92, Republic of Bosnia and Hercegovina within the Federal Republic 
of Yugoslavia 

1992-present, Republic of Bosnia and Hercegovina, member of the United 
Nations 
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In the introductory paragraph of his chapter entitled “The Medieval Bosnian 
State, 1180-1463,” Noel Malcolm summarizes the highlights about that period 
of our heritage: “The history of Bosnia in the high middle ages is frequently 
confused and confusing. But three powerful rulers stand out: Ban Kulin (who 
ruled from 1180 to 1204), Ban Stephen Kotromanié (1322-53), and King Stephen 
Tvrtko (1353-91). Under the second of these, Bosnia expanded to include the 
principality of Hum (Herzegovina) and under the third it expanded farther 
to the south and also acquired a large part of the Dalmatian coast. Indeed, 
during the second half of Tvrtko’s reign Bosnia was the most powerful state 
within the western Balkans. ... Those were the high points of medieval Bosnian 
power and independence.” 

For the last 150 years, Serbian nationalists have disregarded the above facts, 
claiming that Bosnia is an ancient Serbian land. Their historians promoted 
that theory through history textbooks to several generations of Yugoslavs. 
Then Croat historians began claiming that Bosnia is really an ancient Croatian 
land. The vicious circle of the denial of Bosnian statehood extended all the 
way to the present time. The sole purpose of these myths was to deny any 
future sovereignty of the state of Bosnia. Ever since the end of the nineteenth 
century that denial of the legality of our state continued almost unhindered. 

As a matter of fact, Bosnia has a stronger legitimate right to independence 
than both of its neighbors, Croatia and Serbia. If the length of time of a re- 
corded past sovereignty of one state is any measure of legitimacy for the 
present recognition of that state, then 283 years (from Ban Kulin in 1180 until 
the Ottoman conquest in 1463) or 348 years (from 1180 until the completion 
of that conquest after the fall of Jajce in 1528) of Bosnian sovereignty makes a 
stronger case for the early independence of Bosnia than for either Croatia or 
Serbia.’° The early independence of the Serbian and Croatian medieval states 
lasted about 300 years, and during that time each had been at one shorter 
period or another under Byzantine and Hungarian domination, respectively. 

The fourth lie enumerated above was probably invented in the 1980s soon 
after Tito’s death. Until then the “artificiality” of Bosnia’s borders was never 
loudly pronounced since the creation of the second Yugoslavia. It became a 
common complaint, though, at the beginning of MiloSevic’s reign and in the 
course of the preparations for this war. The borders of the state of Bosnia 
have been well defined throughout its recorded history. More recently, they 
have been recognized at the Berlin Congress in 1878 and the Anti-Fascist 
Meeting at Jajce in 1943. If the length of time of durable borders of one state, 
living either an independent life or as a recognized legal entity of an empire 
or a federation, is any measure of legitimacy, then the 712 years of the recog- 
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nized borders of the state of Bosnia (from 1180 and Ban Kulin until the disin- 
tegration of the second Yugoslavia in 1992) is a longer period of existence as 
a state, before its present recognition, than can be claimed by our neighbors. 
Concerning the durability of Bosnian borders, the historians Donia and Fine 
comment: “As an integral territory, including Hercegovina, Bosnia has had 
more durable and widely recognized borders through the centuries than ei- 
ther Serbia or Croatia.”"’ 

Lies three, five, and six have been launched in order to deny the entire his- 
tory of Bosnia and its people. For centuries Bosnia stood not only as a sym- 
bol of the most peaceful mixture and coexistence of different religions but 
also as a unique culture cherishing deepest mutual respect and understand- 
ing, able to overcome continuous outside instigations. In the Middle Ages, 
the prevailing religion in Bosnia was a branch of Christianity considered 
heretic by both the Catholic and the Orthodox Christian Churches. It was a 
profoundly different and distinctly Bosnian phenomenon. The followers of 
this church called themselves “krstjani,’ and their Catholic and Orthodox 
neighbors referred to them as heretics, or “patarins.” The independence of 
the Bosnian Church was a permanent thorn in the sides of both Rome and 
Byzantium. It was an obstacle to their influence and rule as well as the cause 
of many military campaigns launched against the Bosnian nobility. 

With the Ottoman conquest of the Balkans, the Bosnian Church gradu- 
ally disappeared, and its followers converted to Islam or to one of the two 
major Christian churches already in existence. During the early Ottoman 
period, Judaism became the fourth religion in Bosnia, brought by the arrival 
of the Sephardic Jews. Ever since, Bosnian cities and towns have been centers 
of the intermingling of these four different faiths. The Catholic and Ortho- 
dox churches, the mosques, and the synagogues were built next to each other 
throughout Bosnia. 

So how could anyone honestly speak of centuries-old hatreds among the 
people who cherish all these different religions in such an interpenetrating 
fashion? How could any responsible leader propose or support an ethnic, or 
religious, partition of a country in which every town and almost every vil- 
lage was a mixture of at least two different faiths? 

The courageous resistance of the Bosnian people during this war of anni- 
hilation has certainly disproved the myth that the multiconfessional state of 
Bosnia cannot survive. The enemies of Bosnia have helped us prove that their 
claim was indeed simply an evil myth. Otherwise, they would not have needed 
such a force and such brutal methods to destroy and erase a culture that can- 
not exist independently. 
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Lie number seven, “the Bosnian war is a civil war,” was launched from 
Belgrade even before the attack. Radovan KaradzZi¢ predicted it in the Bosnian 
Parliament almost two months prior to the initial shelling. The “civil war” 
attribute was used in some of the European capitals at the very beginning of 
the war. The reporters from several European radio stations were using that 
phrase when they called us in Sarajevo in April, 1992. It was all planned very 
well, the war and the name. Even some Serbian politicians have confirmed 
that the attack on Bosnia was a long-planned affair. Such statements were 
publicly heard on the recently produced BBC series The Death of a Nation 
from Serbs responsible for the assault on Bosnia. General Kukanjac, the former 
Yugoslav Army commander of Serb forces in Bosnia in the spring of 1992, 
stated in an interview on SRNA (Bosnian Serb Nationalist Television) in 1994 
that it was the JNA (the former Yugoslav People’s Army) that handed over 
Bosnian territories to the Serbian nationalist forces in the summer of 1992. 

During the first year of the war in Bosnia, the “civil war” characterization 
had no justification except for those who believed that the former Yugoslavia 
was still in control. The war in Bosnia assumed certain characteristics of a 
civil war because of the support that the aggression received from a consider- 
able number of Bosnian citizens. But history has shown that this has hap- 
pened in almost every other war of conquest. Most importantly, this direct 
participation by some citizens of Bosnia against their own state was inspired, 
conducted, and fueled by forces from outside Bosnia. That simple truth was 
confirmed in Dayton and in Paris by the signatures needed to stop this “civil 
war, and it is a truth that will be reconfirmed in The Hague. The signatories 
to the peace accord were the presidents of three recognized sovereign states: 
Bosnia, Croatia, and Yugoslavia. 

Lie number eight is simply an attempt to discredit the organized resistance 
of the majority of the Bosnian people. The truth is that already at the begin- 
ning of the Serbian attack, the Bosnian government had immediately recov- 
ered from the blow caused by the Serbian Democratic Party (SDS) walkout. 
The SDS members were legally replaced by Bosnian Serb representatives from 
other parties, preserving the multinational makeup of the Bosnian govern- 
ment. The fight for a unified and independent state of Bosnia was supported 
by the representatives of all national groups and by the great majority of the 
Bosnian people. Unfortunately, because of the very powerful and effective 
nationalist propaganda in the Balkans and abroad, the Bosnian Serbs fight- 
ing against the evil of Serbian fascism were completely ignored by the West. 
Since the formation of the Bosnian Army in the summer of 1992, 19 percent 
of its soldiers were Bosnian Serbs and about 10 percent were Bosnian Croats. 
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Those men were almost never mentioned and were rarely interviewed by the 
Western media. The term “Muslim army” had to be reinforced in order to 
spread the image of “an ethnic or a religious war.’ The other army that was 
fighting against the Serbian nationalists during 1992 was the Croatian Defense 
Council in Bosnia (HVO). In spite of its name, most of the HVO’s divisions 
included men from both the Bosnian Croat and the Bosniak corpora. Some 
of the divisions and units in Herzegovina such as those in Mostar, Stolac, 
Jablanica, Konjic, and Prozor, as well as those in Bosanski Brod, Jajce, and 
other towns in northern and central Bosnia, included an overwhelming 
Bosniak majority in their ranks. 

Thus, during the first year of the war and until the beginning of the Croat- 
Bosniak conflict in June, 1993, the Bosnian Defense Forces were completely 
multinational. Only after the spring of 1993 did HVO divisions become a 
Croatian nationalist army, and the Bosnians began fighting on two fronts. In 
spite of that situation, the Bosnian Army still included Bosnian Serbs and 
Croats in its ranks as well as two generals, Jovo Divjak and Stjepan Siber. Un- 
fortunately, at that time the majority of the soldiers fighting for Bosnian sur- 
vival were Bosniaks. The lies that have contributed to the failures of Western 
leadership in complicating the Bosnian crisis became partially true. 

The ninth lie, that Serbs were denied rights in Bosnia, is not only totally 
false but also ridiculous. During the second Yugoslavia and up to this war, to 
bea Serb in Bosnia was a privilege. I have mentioned many details describing 
the power and influence the Bosnian and non-Bosnian Serbs held in Sarajevo. 
After the democratic elections in 1990, Bosnian Serbs had the same rights as 
every other national group. However, with the Communist system gone, their 
power became proportional to their population, and this was not what some 
Serbs were used to or ready to accept. 

The tenth and last lie in the list is also totally unfounded. According to the 
Bosnian census of 1991, Bosnian Serbs were the owners of 19.51 percent of the 
land in Bosnia, and 53.26 percent of the total land in Bosnia was owned by 
the state.'* Not even the wild imaginations of Radovan KaradZi¢ and Slobodan 
MiloSevié could stretch the figure of 19.51 percent to 64-72 percent, a figure 
they have consistently claimed before international mediators. Perhaps they 
have been combining the two figures, assuming that the property of the state 
is also the property of the Serbs. 


The Origins 


During 1993, statements based on old Serbian myths such as “Bosnia is an 
ancient Serbian land,” “Serbs have lived in Bosnia since the seventh century,” 
and “Bosnians are Serbs whose ancestors converted to other faiths” spread 
like cancer. Listening to such arguments made by the Chetnik lobbyists who 
attended the talks and panel discussions on Bosnia in Ann Arbor, Detroit, 
Chicago, and other cities in the Midwest, Harry and I felt annoyed and ar- 
gued back by citing historic facts. But when members of the American politi- 
cal establishment, including the representatives of the new Clinton admin- 
istration, expressed similar opinions on television, we were devastated. Were 
these distortions of history a result of ignorance, or were they deliberately 
used to convince the American public that Serbs have a natural right to oc- 
cupy Bosnia? Something had to be done to expose the very roots of these myths 
and the Serbian obsession with Bosnia. Otherwise Americans would never 
understand what the Bosnian resistance was all about. 

“The politicians have to be told that those arguments are unfounded and 
simply ridiculous. There are authentic documents from which one can see 
that 150 years ago Serbs did not regard Bosnia as their land,” I told to an 
American friend in one of our endless conversations about the war. “Maybe 
you, as a historian, could do something about it. As an expert on Ottoman 
history you could write an essay on the rise of the Pan-Serbian movement. 
You know, about the Principality of Serbia and the famous “Na¢ertanije’ of 
Ilija GaraSanin from 1844. I could translate the important parts of that docu- 
ment for you.” 

I was very insistent and emotional, and he agreed. Of course, Bosnia was 
never a Serbian land, and Bosnian people cannot, by any stretch of imagina- 
tion, be called Serbs. But our friend was much wiser than I. He knew that 
such historic essays would not matter in Washington. At that time hardly 
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anything could change the lack of serious interest in stopping the slaughter 
of Bosnians. World politicians were not ready to face the problems of the new 
fascism in Europe. The Cold War was just over, and Western leadership was 
not sure what to expect from the several new nuclear powers that had emerged 
from the disintegrated communist empire. The history of the Balkans, the 
rights and the wrongs, the lies and the myths, did not matter. With the evil of 
communism gone from Europe, the NATO alliance had to redefine its role. 
Bosnia was happening at the wrong time. In spite of that rationale, I sat down 
to prepare the material for the essay that our friend never wrote. The idea 
was to get into the roots of the lies about Bosnia. Pointing to the origins can 
help explain how lies repeated long enough turn into myths and eventually 
become genuine beliefs that lead to disasters. 

In 1844 the minister of internal affairs of the Principality of Serbia, Ilya 
GaraSanin, wrote a secret document, called “Naéertanije” (Outline, or Plan), 
proposing a creation of the “Serbian Empire.” The “Nacertanije” was born at 
a time of the rise of nationalism throughout Europe and at the beginning of 
the movement for new Slavic identifications. It was also the time of a final 
weakening of the Ottoman Empire. After the Serbian uprisings of 1831, the 
Serbs obtained almost complete independence from Ottoman rule, and the 
Principality (or Duchy) of Serbia was established. The idea of outlining a 
plan for the eventual creation of a Serbian Empire out of the Southern Slav 
lands was clearly inspired by similar national movements among the North- 
ern Slavs. In his secret memorandum, GaraSanin expressed his government’s 
aspirations to inherit the former Byzantine Empire. He exposed quite plainly 
not only the Serbian intent to become the leaders and rulers of all Slavic people 
in the Balkans and beyond but also their view of Bosnia and the Bosnian 
people. 

Most importantly, this document offers definite proof that at that time this 
newly established and autonomous Serbian principality considered Bosnia 
as a neighboring sovereign entity and regarded Bosnians as a separate Slavic 
people of Eastern Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and “Mohammedanian’” reli- 
gions. However, it also signified and revealed the birth of the idea of the 
“Serbian natural right” to the lands of Serbia’s neighbors, identifying the 
“Turkish Slavs,” or all Slavs who lived in and around the Ottoman Empire, as 
the people who should belong to a “Serbian Empire.” 

Trying to understand the latest Serbian drive to conquer their homeland, 
the Bosnians abroad in 1992 passed around and read “Natertanije” with great 
interest, realizing its implications for our recent history. (It was published in 
its original form on BosNet.) Except for historians, the majority of former 
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Yugoslavs had never heard of its content. Not aware of the fact that a mono- 
graph in English was about to be published in Zagreb offering expert analysis 
and a complete translation of this and other important documents related to 
the origins of Serbian aggression,' I translated into English the essential por- 
tions of “Na¢ertanije.” I sent it out, with a few appropriate comments, to some 
American friends and to a few politicians in Washington. Translating the nine- 
teenth-century Serbian, I tried to preserve some of the authentic style, al- 
though probably the linguists in Zagreb did a better job.’ 

All other programs and justifications promoting Serbian expansionism 
appeared subsequently. Among the first to support the plan expressed in 
“Nacertanije” was an essay, published in 1849 but written earlier, entitled “Serbs 
All and Everywhere” by Vuk Stefanovic Karadzic, a well-known Serbian writer 
and language reformer, in which he promoted the linguistically based ethnic 
identity of the so-called Turkish Slavs.* Many more, mostly secretly conducted 
actions of the Principality of Serbia under Prince Alexander Karadjordjevi¢é 
and his minister, Ilija GaraSanin, followed this plan, instigating through their 
agents peasant uprisings in Bosnia and increasing Serbian influence on the 
people there.* Clearly, those activities were inspired by the declarations of 
Serbian policies toward Southern Slav countries summarized in “Na¢ertanije” 
and “Serbs All and Everywhere.” 

The 1992 attack on Bosnia and the earlier attack on Croatia could be char- 
acterized simply as a part of the final attempt to realize that long-promoted 
plan. Earlier efforts to create and maintain a Greater Serbia were either pre- 
vented, as in the nineteenth century and at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, or only partially fulfilled, as through the creation of the two Yugo- 
slavias after 1918. It took almost 150 years of continuous propaganda and the 
brainwashing of all our people, as well as of other Europeans, to reach this 
culminating point. The French, the British, and the Russians had to be com- 
pletely convinced that “Serbs are the cohesive force of the Balkans” and that 
“Serbs are the only Balkan people that have shed their blood with these al- 
lies.” In 1986 the old “Plan” had to be updated and adjusted by a new secret 
memorandum of the Serbian Academy of Arts and Sciences.” It was time to 
reestablish total Serbian control over the much-too-independent states and 
regions within the Federation of Yugoslavia. Belgrade intellectuals carefully 
examined the failures and grievances that were producing an ever more de- 
centralized federation and set forth to revive the ideas from the past and the 
methods applied against non-Serbs before and during World War II. The 
“Nacertanije” was in the making again, but this time around it was much more 
drastically conceived. 
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Therefore, some parts of this old document should be analyzed here. Not 
only do they illustrate the view of Serbian politicians in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, but they also show how the axioms of a force applied and 
unleashed against Bosnia over a long period of time culminated in its present 
destruction. 

More importantly, contrary to the comments of some historians, this docu- 
ment proves that for GaraSanin and other Serbian leaders, Bosnians were still 
Bosnians. Quotations from selected parts of the “Nat¢ertanije” describing 
Serbia’s general aspirations toward various Slavic regions as well as essential 
paragraphs from sections pertaining to Bosnia, foremost those exposing a 
Serbian official view of the Bosnian people, will bear out this assertion. At 
that time of the secret memorandum’s composition, the names “Bosnian 
Serbs” and “Bosnian Croats” did not exist; these were invented in 1992. The 
“Na¢éertanije” contains only a pale idea about other “Serbian people.” Such 
terms are mentioned only a couple of times in the entire document. 

GaraSanin’s secret document, subtitled “Plan of Foreign and National Policy 

of Serbia at the End of 1844,” in its introduction declares the fundamental rea- 
sons for the “Na¢ertanije”: 
“With this ‘observation Serbia should place herself in the ranks of other Euro- 
pean countries by devising one plan for her future, or so to speak, by creating 
for herself the basic principles that should guide Serbia through a long period 
of time, and henceforth conduct all of her affairs on a constant path....If Serbia 
considers what she now is, in what position she finds herself and the people 
that surround her, then she should become aware that she is now small, that 
she should not in this condition stay, and that only Serbia united with other 
peoples surrounding her must achieve her future and realize her role.” 

The author then goes on to declare and analyze the idea of establishing 
the “Serbian Empire” in the first chapter of this document, entitled “Obser- 
vations on the Division of the Empire,” referring to the Ottoman Empire: 


On this subject we will not expand too much, only we must observe that 
in this case Russia and Austria will play the major roles, for they are the 
neighboring powers. These two powers could easily come to an agreement 
as to which parts and lands each one will take. Austria can only tend to 
occupy the western and Russia the eastern lands. .. . It is only natural that 
other powers led by France and England are against these enlargements and 
the expansions of Austria and Russia. ... The Serbian state which has hap- 
pily risen again, but which must grow and expand, has its foundation in the 
Serbian Kingdom of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and its rich 
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and celebrated past. From history it is known that Serbian czars had begun 
to seize a breathing space from the Greek Emperors and they would have 
inflicted an end to them, thus creating a Serbian-Slavic Empire in place of 
the fallen Eastern Roman Empire, had it not been for the Turks. ... 

If the new birth of the Serbian Empire is observed from this point of 
view, then this idea will be easily understood and happily accepted by all 
other Southern Slavs, for in no other European country does the memory of 
one’s own historic past live in a people so strongly as among the Turkish 
Slavs. A new Serbia in the south would offer Europe all the guarantees that it 
can stand as a firm and strong state, enduring between Austria and Russia. 


Upon reading the last few paragraphs, exposing the arrogance of the self- 
proclaimed right that Serbs should rule over all Southern Slavs regardless of 
the origin, heritage, and legitimate historic rights of their neighbors, one can 
not help but recognize the same opinions as those that have been more re- 
cently expressed by European politicians in a direct or indirect form. From 
1991 until 1995 the leaders of England, France, and Russia either supported or 
allowed the Serbian aggressions against both Bosnia and Croatia. It seems as 
if nothing much has changed under the European sun in regard to Bosnia or 
the Balkans since 1844. Most unfortunately, by the end of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the Serbian nationalists have succeeded in coercing out full support from 
the majority of Eastern Orthodox Christians in both Bosnia and Croatia. 

The next chapter of “Na¢ertanije,’ entitled “On the Means by which the 
Serbian Goal Could Be Achieved,” the author proposes immediate actions to 
be conducted by Serbia: 


For this purpose, first of all, sharp-minded, nonprejudicial, and trust- 
worthy men should be sent to examine the conditions of these peoples and 
countries and obliged to submit, upon their return, written reports on the 
state of affairs. We should especially gather information about Bosnia and 
Hercegovina, Montenegro, and Northern Albania. At the same time we ought 
to find exact facts about Slavonia, Croatia, and Dalmatia, and naturally also 
about Srem, Banat, and Backa.... 

The following points will have to be realized by these agents: 1. They are 
to examine the political conditions and disposition of the people in these 
countries ...; 2. Particular attention should be given to the military situa- 
tion ...; 3. They should describe, characterize, and supply a list of the most 
important and most influential men, not excluding those who would be 
opposing Serbia. 
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Exactly according to these instructions, Serbian agents were sent to Bosnia, 
Croatia, Dalmatia, Bulgaria, and other lands in the region. In Bosnia a Serbian- 
inspired agitation among the Bosnian Christians began, promoting uprisings 
that led to the appropriation of Bosnian Muslim land. (Details about the eco- 
nomic causes of these events in Bosnia and the activities of the agents sent 
from Serbia in the second half of the nineteenth century can be found in a 
recent historical study on landownership in Bosnia.)° 

In 1989 MiloSevi¢ applied the same methods in promoting Serbian goals 
through a series of organized uprisings, which he called the “happenings of 
the people.” Both indoctrinated and paid mobs were gathered and driven 
around the provinces of Kosovo and Vojvodina as well as the state of Monte- 
negro during 1989 and in Bosnia and Croatia during 1990 and 1991, prepar- 
ing for an all-out aggression against the non-Serbian people of the former 
Yugoslavia. This time around, however, these events were recorded in docu- 
mentary films. (Some of the recent interviews with former MiloSevi¢ agents 
were shown to Western audiences in the BBC-produced television series The 
Death of a Nation.) 

In the following chapter of the “Nacertenije,” “First We Define our Rela- 
tionship with Bulgaria,” the author discusses the importance of Bulgaria and 
proposes “introductory means on how to establish a Serbian influence” in that 
nation. He then goes on to explain how Serbia should open her schools to 
train young Bulgarians, print Bulgarian books, teach Bulgarian priests in 
Serbian monasteries, and so on, all of which Russia had been doing for years. 
“Able and trustworthy Serbs should travel to Bulgaria spreading friendship 
toward Serbia, building the belief and hope that Serbia will come to help them 
and that Serbia will take care of their happiness.” 

Although it is out of the scope of this work to discuss Serbian general in- 
tentions toward other lands, the above paragraph and a brief analysis of some 
Serbian plans expressed in “Na¢ertenije” need to be exposed. They are the very 
roots of the subsequent megalomanic views handed down to generations of 
Serbs. Those old ideas should not remain known only within the circles of 
regional experts and historians. Too many distorted facts about Serbian griev- 
ances have been spread and absorbed by the general public in the Balkans. 
The propaganda campaign was laid down by scores of historians in a style 
described in the next section of “Na¢ertenije,” entitled “On the Policy of Serbia 
in Watching over Bosnia and Hercegovina, Montenegro, and Northern Alba- 
nia’: “Looking more closely at this area, the geographic position of these lands, 
the warring spirit of their peoples, their opinions and dispositions, it is easily 
seen that these are the parts of the Turkish Empire on which Serbia can have 
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the greatest influence. Permanent determination in building up this influence 
should now be the main goal of Serbian policy.” 

GaraSanin then itemizes the elements of the proposed actions and poli- 
cies in a sequence of steps. He begins by discussing the borders with neigh- 
boring lands, and with particular reference to Bosnia says: “Let the guarding 
of borders be not reduced, but let the meeting places of transfer and passage 
on the Bosnian border be multiplied.” He then discusses other polices toward 
Bosnia and how to persuade the Bosnians to side with the Serbs: “We should 
promote the goal of persuading the people of Eastern-Orthodox and Roman- 
Catholic Christian faith to understand each other and to agree in their politi- 
cal views. .. . Serbia, in this regard, must be convinced that she is the natural 
guardian of all Turkish Slavs and that, only when she takes this duty onto 
herself, will the other Slavs give her the right to speak and act in their name. 
Should Serbia give to her neighbors the unhappy and evil example that she 
cares only for herself and that she is not concerned with the development and 
problems of others, ... then instead of an agreement and a union, mistrust, 
greed, and misfortune would triumph.” 

That is precisely what has happened under the Serbian guidance of the 
Yugoslav peoples, ever since the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes was 
created in 1918. In spite of the overwhelming desire of all Southern Slavs in 
forming and sustaining this union, “mistrust, greed, and misfortune” were the 
consequences of Serbian rule. From the middle of the nineteenth century, sev- 
eral genocides were committed against the Slavic and non-Slavic Muslims in 
the region, including the economic genocide that has brought the Bosnian 
Muslims to the edge of extinction.’ The Western powers showed utter negli- 
gence in regard to the recognition of Bosnian, Montenegrin, and Macedonian 
people. That neglect was inspired by the Pan-Serbian views and continued all 
the way through the creation of Tito’s Yugoslavia and far beyond. 

Discussing how to persuade Bosnians to become a part of that future 
Serbian Empire, GaraSanin gives straightforward advice on many topics in- 
cluding Roman Catholic priests, Bosnian scholars, and the publication of 
books in Serbia, particularly history books, that promote unification and other 
Pan-Serbian goals: 


It is necessary that the civil laws, constitution, and all legal organizations 
of Serbia be popularized among the people of Bosnia, by training and teach- 
ing young Bosnians in Serbian schools and in Serbian administration, ...so 
that they could transfer their knowledge back to their homeland. People of 
Roman Catholic religion should be guarded from the Austrian influence 
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and persuaded to like Serbia more. The latter can be best achieved through 
priests, who should be among the first to accept the idea of uniting Bosnia 
with Serbia. 

We should print a short history of Bosnia in which definitely the names 
of some Bosnians converted to Mohammedanian faith should not be missed. 
It is naturally understood that this history should be written in a spirit of 
Slavic nationality and completely in the spirit of unity of Serbs and Bosnians. 
By publishing such patriotic books, as well as by other necessary means, ... 
Bosnia can be freed from the Austrian influence and this country can turn 


more to Serbia. 


He also discusses Serbian economic interests and goals, the need for 
Bosnians of Eastern Orthodox religion to declare themselves Serbs, and other 
methods for realizing the Bosnian unification with Serbia: “For Serbia to real- 
ize its influence on Bosnians of Eastern Orthodox faith is not a hard task. Much 
more careful watch and attention will be required to get the Catholic Bosnians 
on our side. They are led by the Bosnian Franciscan priests. Hence, besides 
the above-mentioned books it would be advisable to invite some of these 
Catholic priests to Belgrade schools to be teachers of Latin and other subjects.” 

GaraSanin totally disregards the questions about the future role of the 
Bosnian people of Islamic faith and their position as subjects of his proposed 
Serbian Empire. The Jews and all non-Christian Bosnians are treated as al- 
most nonexistent. Bosnia’s distinct past and heritage, long period of inde- 
pendence, and separate life as the Bosnian Kingdom are completely ignored 
in this Serbian view of the future of Bosnia. The last two chapters of the docu- 
ment, devoted to discussions about Serbia’s plan for other regions, entitled 
“Srem, Ba¢ka, and Banat” and “On Union with Czech Slavs,” delays Serbia’s 
intent to unite with other Slavs for some later period: “About these Slavs we 
will not speak much at this point, not because they would not belong to this 
plan, but because at this time that would seem quite impractical.” 

Although “Na¢ertanije” expresses a need for the unification of all South- 
ern Slavs in a seemingly acceptable and an almost recommendable manner, 
highly popular in Europe at the time, it is clearly overwhelmed by the idea 
that such a union is possible only as a Serbian Empire and as a new nation 
dominated by Serbs. Clearly the Serbian nationalists in 1986 had the same 
goals. The ideas put forth by Ilija GaraSanin are not completely comparable 
with his later Croatian counterparts such as Ante Starcevi¢ and others, who 
proposed and supported the idea of creating a Southern Slav union. The main 
difference is in GaraSanin’s premise for Serbian domination. 
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The importance of the role that the “Na¢ertenije” has played through the 
decades following its formulation is shown by the fact that its ideas have been 
promoted by Serbian intellectuals, politicians, and writers of regional history. 
The following remark by historian Noel Malcolm stresses the fact that the 
“Naéertanije” was indeed a product of its time and offers another view: “It is 
a little anachronistic, however, to view these endeavors simply in terms of 
‘Greater Serbian’ expansionism. ... Any Serb who wanted an independent 
South Slav state to develop would naturally see it in terms of the enlargement 
of Serbia. And on the other hand there were plenty of Croatian intellectuals, 
such as Ante Staréevic and Eugen Kvaternik, who had a similar but opposite 
ideology in which all Bosnians were proclaimed to be Croats. ... Bosnia was 
a prize for which both Orthodox and Catholic neighbors were keen to 
compete.”® 

Complementing the above remark, the “Naéertanije” did not propose just 
an enlargement of the Principality of Serbia but a Serbian Empire extending 
between the Adriatic and Black Seas, from the Alps and Pannonia in the north 
to Thesalonniki in the south. Not only the “Plan” of Ilija GaraSanin but also 
the Balkan turmoil of the last 150 years clearly show that it was precisely the 
struggle between a unification of Southern Slavs under democratic principles 
of a federation, respectful of the rights and the differences of all, and a Serb- 
dominated unification that has caused most of the Balkan troubles through- 
out this century. A Greater Serbia was indeed created in various disguised 
forms, and whenever Serbian supremacy has weakened, new forces have 
emerged to reverse its course. 


The Myths and the Brainwashing 


The Serbian obsession for permanent control over Bosnia was not just left as 
an outline by Ilija GaraSanin, but it has been fully supported and continu- 
ously developed ever since 1844 by a vast group of Serbian writers, intellectu- 
als, and leaders, even by some Montenegrins. These later adherents are 
responsible for the creation and spread of the greatest number of myths gen- 
erated by one Balkan people against all others. 

Among the writers from the nineteenth century,those by far most respon- 
sible for inspiring the later persecutions and genocides conducted against non- 
Serbs in Serbia, Bosnia, Croatia, Macedonia, and Montenegro are Vuk 
Stefanovi¢ Karadzi¢, a Serbian ethnographer and historian, and Petar Petrovi¢ 
Njegos, a Montenegrin poet and prince. In the twentieth century, a distin- 
guished promoter of the Pan-Serbian cause and of hate against Bosnian Mus- 
lims in particular was Ivo Andrié, a Nobel Prize winner for literature in 1961 
and a Bosnian Catholic turned Chetnik. All three were great men of letters. 
Their collections of popular folk poems and sayings, their poetry, and their 
prose are exceptional literary achievements. 

Andri¢’s masterpieces are two historical novels based on the mythology of 
Serbian folk epics and the falsification of historic facts. It is undeniable that 
the narrative style and the literal power of his writings are truly outstanding. 
But the ethnic intolerance of Andrié and the other writers, their dishonesty, 
their promotion of Christian supremacy, their loathing for the Islamic heri- 
tage in the Balkans, and mostly their support for Serbian domination over 
the other people in the region, were the messages conveyed by their writings 
and by their contemporary political actions. These put them in the category 
of men whom every objective history should condemn. 

Andri¢’s, Njego8’s, and KaradzZi¢’s literary works have been promoted and 
studied in every school, their prose and poetry were required reading mate- 
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rial for every high school student, and pictures of one or all three hung on 
every school wall in the former Yugoslavia. The myths, the hate, and the mis- 
representations that came out of their writings were accepted as an “undispu- 
table state of the matter,’ taken for granted and not even noticed as such. Of 
all the educated people in Bosnia, not even a tenth felt that anything was wrong 
with those great works. After all, maybe it is true that we are all Serbs, that 
Bosnians are the weak, cowardly, and degenerate Muslims that have sold their 
soul to the devil and left their Christian faith. Maybe it is true that we should 
be nobody. Maybe it is true that we should have nothing and that we should 
pay for the sins of our ancestors who converted to Islam. Maybe it is true that 
we are those sleek Catholics and sneaky Jesuits who have forgotten their true 
Serbian roots. Maybe it is true that we are those misguided people who do not 
see that Serbs are their real protectors. And it was all so beautifully written 
that in that beauty we did not even understand how dirty we all were. 

And worst of all, we did not notice that by giving a continuous tribute to 
the most famous poet and a prince from Montenegro, who wrote his great 
epic novel celebrating a past genocide, we would encourage another “poet,” 
KaradZi¢, a psychiatrist from Montenegro, to come to Bosnia and execute a 
new genocide. We did not know then about the boundless power of the ideas 
that were spread by those writings, and we certainly did not predict the depth 
of their influences. 

Please, do not get me wrong. The monsters who raped girls in the villages 
of eastern Bosnia in 1992, cutting their breasts and carving crosses on their 
foreheads, the killers who chopped off the noses and ears or slit the throats of 
the brothers and fathers of those raped girls, did not perform their brutal and 
inhuman acts just after attending a literature class studying Njegos or Andri¢. 
But their teachers and preachers did. The reporters and editors of the news- 
papers and television programs, the screenplay writers and film directors, the 
popular songwriters and folk entertainers did, and in some way they all helped 
inspire or motivate the brutal actions. 

The Serbian intellectual and political leadership, inspired by the works of 
these and other writers, was genuinely convinced that Serbs were the blessed 
people whose past sufferings deserved revenge. However, that revenge was to 
take place against the wrong people a few centuries too late. Serbian intellec- 
tuals simply outdid themselves in preaching “racial” intolerance. They spoke 
of Serbian grievances, ridiculing Tito’s era and everything that was based on 
the “brotherhood and unity” of former Yugoslavia. They called for Serbian 
homogenization and raised a new generation of wild beasts to defend the 
Serbian race.’ Listening to their speeches or viewing the newest movies on 
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television, which reproduced the mythology of the Serbian past interplayed 
with Yugoslavia’s problems of the 1980s, I would get chills down my spine. As 
a Bosnian Muslim, I sensed what was coming but refused to believe it. 

I would remember the vivid stories of our adopted brother, Memis, whose 
mother and sisters were tortured and murdered by Chetniks in front of his 
own eyes in a village near ViSegrad in 1941. Four years after World War II, his 
father came and took Memis back from our house to live with him. Their 
village was burned down, and he needed his son’s help to rebuild their farm. 
And now fifty years later the Chetniks torched that same village again. Fortu- 
nately, Memis did not live to see it happen the second time. His wife and son 
were murdered, and his daughters became refugees. They still cannot go back 
because ViSegrad and all the villages around it have been ethnically cleansed 
of all of their Muslims and now all belong to Republika Srpska. The old 
ViSegrad bridge, the scene of Andri¢’s most famous novel, is still there intact, 
connecting Bosnia with its Ottoman past. It also stands in memory to thou- 
sands of Visegrad’s Muslims whose throats were slit on that bridge in 1941 
and in 1992. Much of that evil was justified or inspired by Andri¢’s works. Of 
course, no one can ever prove that. Michael A. Sells has already tried to ex- 
plain why in his brilliant study of the latest genocidal assault on Bosnia.* 

The brainwashing campaign for Greater Serbia was initiated by Vuk 
Stefanovi¢ KaradzZi¢é (1787-1864) with his collections of old epics and the ear- 
lier mentioned essay, “Serbs All and Everywhere.” (‘The essay was included in 
a publication entitled Coffer of History, Language, and Customs of Serbs of All 
Three Faiths.)* Using the phrase “Serbs of all three faiths,” Vuk Karadzi¢ was 
clearly promoting the idea that the majority of Southern Slavs are Serbs. For 
this language reformer, the clear linguistic ties among the Slavs inhabiting 
the central Balkan lands were an “obvious proof” that they are all former Serbs. 
Since the language spoken in the Principality of Serbia at that time was not a 
very “pure” form—some dialects influenced by non-Slavic elements—Vuk 
Karadzi¢ took the language spoken in Eastern Herzegovina as the source of 
“pure Serbian.”* This innocent language connection was the base on which 
the ideas of “Greater Serbia” were subsequently proclaimed. Introducing a 
linguistic definition of nationhood, Vuk Karadzi¢ truly wanted all Southern 
Slavs, speaking that “one language,” to believe and to accept as a fact that they 
were all Serbs. 

Explaining his observations about the population in these regions, he wrote: 


In the above-mentioned places there will be at least about five million 
people who speak one language, but by their faith there are three kinds: we 
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could say approximately that about three million belong to Orthodox faith, 
of whom there are one million in the whole of Serbia (with Metohija), one 
million in Austrian states ..., and one million in Bosnia and Hercegovina, 
Zeta and Montenegro; out of the remaining two million two thirds could be 
taken to belong to Turkish faith (in Bosnia, Hercegovina, Zeta, etc.), and 
one third to the Roman faith. ... Only the first three million call themselves 
Serbs or Serbians, while the others do not want to use this name and those 
of Turkish faith consider themselves real Turks, and this is what they call 
themselves although not even one in a hundred speaks the Turkish language; 
those of Roman faith call themselves or are called by the place they live, e.g., 
Slavonians, Bosnians (or Bosniaks), Dalmatians, Dubrovéani (people from 
Dubrovnik), etc. 


The above figures, referring to the period 1830—40, are quite incorrect con- 
cerning the number of people of Roman Catholic and Orthodox faiths living 
in the area of present-day Croatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Montenegro, and 
Serbia. According to Vuk KaradZi¢’s estimates, it would follow that in the 
middle of the nineteenth century there were four times more “Serbs” than 
“Croats,” which is obviously an exaggeration. This can be easily disproved by 
documents from the Austro-Hungarian period and all the later censuses done 
on the territory of former Yugoslavia. Although Vuk KaradzZié was a self- 
educated former student from a Serbian monastery, he traveled too often to 
Vienna and other European capitals not to be better informed. 

Most people of “Turkish faith” in Bosnia did not call themselves “real Turks,” 
as claimed by Vuk Karadzi¢, but rather Bosniaks, as he has duly observed for 
the Catholics. The term “Turks” was mainly imposed on them by others. This 
can be verified in hundreds of authentic documents from that period in 
Bosnia, kept in Bosnian archives and museums, as well as in the official records 
and documents of the Ottoman government. Vuk KaradZi¢, as a former sub- 
ject of the Ottoman Empire, also had access to such records. Not only does 
he exaggerate the number of Orthodox in Bosnia and Croatia, considering 
that they are “naturally Serbs,” but along with diminishing the number of 
Catholics in Croatia he goes on at length to explain how both the Muslims 
and the Catholics were Serbs who have converted to those two faiths and have 
forgotten their true Serbian roots. 

In his linguistic definition of Serbs, Vuk KaradZi¢ disregards other charac- 
teristics peculiar to real Serbs, such as the very important custom of “slava” 
(celebration). Ever since the first Serbian tribes converted to Christianity, 
which occurred probably in the eighth century, a Christian saint became as- 
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sociated with each family clan as its protector. The holy day of that saint is 
the most important family celebration, even more important than Christ- 
mas. This custom, which originates from pagan times, exists primarily among 
the Serbs. There are no records that show that any Bosnian medieval tribes, 
either Bosnian Muslims or Bosnian Catholics, ever had a similar custom. Vuk 
KaradzZi¢, who traveled throughout Bosnia, surely knew that. Yet he wrote the 
following lines, claiming that the old Bosnian nobility were formerly “Serbs”: 
“From history we know and see that in Bosnia mostly the fine people became 
Muslims first, some of them retaining their family names until today: Kulin, 
Vidaji¢, Ljubovié, Brankovié, Todorovic, Filipovi¢, etc. ... Thus they not only 
renounced their former name, Serbs, which was very much connected with 
the Orthodox Church and with their earlier life, ... only those of the Roman 
Catholic Church find it difficult to call themselves Serbs, but they will prob- 
ably get used to it little by little, because if they do not want to be Serbs, they 
have no other choice of a national name.” 

Vuk KaradZi¢’s claims that Muslims and Catholics in Bosnia were formally 
of Orthodox faith, Serbs, or both were not only totally unfounded from the 
viewpoint of our present information but could have been observed as such 
by Karadzi¢é himself. If in medieval times all Bosnians had belonged to the 
Orthodox Church, then before the arrival of the Ottomans, there would have 
been hundreds of Orthodox churches and monasteries throughout Bosnia. 
From the period preceding the Ottoman conquest, however, in all of Bosnia 
there were only a few Orthodox churches and only near the borders with Serbia 
and Montenegro. As a former member of the Serbian Church, Vuk KaradzZi¢é 
could have known that by the age of the existing Orthodox churches. 

Christianity in medieval Bosnia was a separate Bosnian institution, known 
as the Bosnian Church (see part III, “A Survey of the History of Bosnia”). In 
pre-Ottoman Bosnia, the influence of Orthodox Christianity was minimal, 
and the Orthodox churches or monasteries existed mostly in areas acquired 
during the fourteenth century. This quotation from the History of the People 
of Yugoslavia is quite explicit about this fact: “The Bosnian Church itself did 
not have feudal properties during its existence, and its domination in Bosnia 
prevented the other two churches from expanding in that sense. During its 
independence, the Bosnian state remained without any substantial church 
properties. If there were any, in its peripheral regions where Catholic or Or- 
thodox Christian faiths prevailed, they were not of any importance.” 

Many documents confirm that Orthodox Churches were not built in Bosnia 
before the Ottoman conquest. For example, one well-known Serbian histo- 
rian wrote: “And in Raska [present Serbia], it was Nemanji¢ who in the thir- 
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teenth century instituted the first complete organization of the Church 
[Serbian Orthodox], which could not have been extended to Bosnia, as a for- 
eign political region.”® 

Such facts have been documented also by other historians: “At the time of 
the founding of the Serbian Church, Nemanji¢ did not establish any episco- 
pacies in Bosnia, but did so near a Bosnian border, in Dabar (in 1219)... . It 
can not be proved that any Orthodox monastery has existed on the territory 
of Bosnia before the arrival of Turks. Orthodox monasteries in Hercegovina 
were founded only in the sixteenth century. ... There were no old Orthodox 
churches, either, on the territory of the old Bosnian state.”’ 

Clearly, the most obvious proof is the ages of the existing churches and 
monasteries in Bosnia. Very few have been destroyed throughout our history 
and in particular during the Ottoman time. Most of the Catholic Franciscan 
monasteries that were built before the Ottoman conquest are still there. The 
pre-Ottoman Orthodox churches and monasteries still exist throughout Serbia, 
Macedonia, and Greece. Had they existed in Bosnia before the arrival of the 
Ottomans, they would be there now, at least the large majority of them, as is 
the case in Serbia. The Ottoman Empire was most tolerant of all the religions 
practiced by the people in the Balkans. On the contrary, this cannot be said 
for the local Balkan powers. Thousands of mosques have been erased from 
the face of the earth in Serbia, Bulgaria, and Greece since the last century. 
Immediately after obtaining their full independence, the Serbs destroyed hun- 
dreds of mosques throughout Serbia, including almost two hundred in old 
Belgrade alone. The same destructive policy of erasing every trace of Islamic 
heritage was applied in Bosnia from 1992 until 1995. This time, however, the 
destruction of over one thousand mosques has been fully documented. 

Why is Vuk Stefanovié Karadzi¢, a mild-mannered historian and ethnog- 
rapher, a collector of oral folk stories and epics, an able and deserving lin- 
guist of the last century, to blame for the human and cultural genocides 
committed in the Balkans during his lifetime and later? Maybe he did not 
know that his teachings would yield such horrible consequences. Maybe he 
was quite well intended, just proclaiming a new Serbian nationhood to in- 
clude the majority of Southern Slavs at a time when other new nations were 
being created in Europe. Unfortunately, he was not naive. The problem is that 
he himself knew better, because he had learned a lot about the people he 
observed, their customs, their traditions, and their heritage. He also knew that 
eventually being a “Serb” would not mean being a Southern Slav who spoke 
the “one language,” but it would also require following the Orthodox faith 
and abandoning one’s own past. He knew all of this, for he was an intelligent 
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man. He knew it and he planned it and he took it straight to Europe, to Aus- 
tria and France. And in the 1990s we witnessed again some of the consequences 
of his work. 

The opinion of Vuk Karad7zi¢é that Bosnians of all faiths were formerly Serbs 
marked precisely the beginning of the unchallenged myth promoted and 
spread throughout the Balkans and Europe in the next century. It was in par- 
ticular applied in 1914. After 1918 it was massively promoted and taught 
through history books, educational programs, literature, and all other works 
and ways of indoctrination. These methods were especially successful in 
Bosnia not only regarding the Orthodox Christians, whether they were of 
Serbian origin or not, but also in regard to Muslims by denying them the right 
to their Bosnian identity. Bosnian Catholics, although greatly oppressed by 
Serbs in the Kingdom of Yugoslavia, at least had the option of identifying with 
Croats, with whom they were deeply connected by their history and faith. As 
a counterpart of Pan-Serbian nationalism, the Pan-Croatian movement that 
began at the turn of the century intensified in the 1920s, bringing many tragic 
consequences of its own. 

The second great nineteenth-century writer responsible for spreading in- 
tolerance and hatred against the Muslims in Montenegro and Serbia and for 
popular indoctrination of this kind was Petar Petrovi¢ Njego$ (1813-51), a 
patriarch (Vladika Rade) of the Petrovi¢ dynasty, the royal rulers of Mon- 
tenegro. He became known as one of the great Montenegrin poets by his most 
popular work, an epic poem entitled A Mountain Wreath. The story is based 
on partially imaginary events that took place in Montenegro during the time 
of his grandfather. It calls for and depicts, in its full ugliness, the slaughter of 
the “Poturicas” (Montenegrin Muslims) as traitors to Orthodoxy. The poem 
could be characterized as a beautiful literary depiction of the darkest killing 
instincts of humankind. It celebrates genocide against a people whose faith is 
different from one’s own. It glorifies not a fight and a victory over foreign 
occupiers or an enemy in battle, but it exalts the planned murder of a large 
group of local inhabitants, including women, children, and elders. 

For Njegos the politician, it was a natural consequence. “Murder of Mus- 
lims was the will of the people and a just punishment for the traitors to 
Christendom.’ As “Vladika,” the head of the Orthodox Church in and the ruler 
of Montenegro, he had fought many ugly battles in his time, some of which 
were with Bosnian lords in Herzegovina. After the murder of Smail Aga Cengié 
in 1840, Vladika Njego$, the poet and patriarch, “could not eat his lunch with- 
out having Smail Aga’s head on his table. Later when he had enough of that, 
he put the heads of Smail Aga Cengi¢ and Mehmed Pasha of Skadar on two 
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iron spikes in front of his doorway, so that they would bow to everyone who 
would enter his court.”® After a battle with Bosnian nobility in 1841 over a 
border with Herzegovina, the Montenegrin Army was badly defeated. Vladika 
Rade then invited a group of the leaders from Gacko, Herzegovina, for peace 
talks at Ostrog, Montenegro, with the intention of murdering them (after 
making some treacherous arrangements with Ali Pasha Rizvanbegovi¢, a 
Trebinje lord, in Dubrovnik in 1842). Instead of signing a peace treaty, Vladika 
Rade ordered the whole delegation killed. Predicting the outcome, one of my 
father’s ancestors escaped.’ 

When I was a high school student in Sarajevo, I had to study and learn 
parts of A Mountain Wreath, as did all Yugoslav children. Some of the beau- 
tiful rhymes and proverbs I memorized with pleasure, since I had also heard 
them before from my father, who always enjoyed both the poetry and the folk 
wisdom of the work. But unfortunately, I also understood the main message 
of that epic poem and its celebration of genocide. I was only seventeen years 
old. The holocausts of World War II, the unmatched crimes committed by 
Hitler against the Jews in Europe, the massive deportations and persecutions 
committed by Stalin in Russia, the exterminations of Jews and Serbs in 
Paveli¢’s Croatia, and the unacknowledged genocide of Muslims by Chetniks 
in Bosnia all were present in my young mind. And just ten years after these 
horrible events I was asked to admire an epic celebrating an earlier genocide. 

I could not take that. I wrote and spoke about it in our literature class. I 
spoke also of the above-mentioned historic facts, about which I read at home. 
Thad access to a wealth of private libraries from two lawyers, my grandmother’s 
brother (a former representative in the Bosnian Parliament under the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire) and my father. They included periodicals from the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century and books that could not be found in the 
libraries of the Communist—Pan-Serbian—Orthodox period. My high school 
teacher was a nice Serbian lady, an honest lover of not only good literature 
but also truth. Hence, she enjoyed my literary reports. But another Serbian 
teacher, a Communist and a principal of our school, heard from someone 
about my opinions and did not like them at all. She called me in and said that 
unless I shut my mouth, I would be thrown out of the school. I did not talk 
about Njego$ again. 

We did not know at that time that another would-be poet would soon come 
to study medicine at the University of Sarajevo, live there for thirty years, and 
then lead one Bosnian people against their fellow citizens and commit geno- 
cide against the Bosnian Muslims. This time his name was Radovan Karadzi¢, 
and he was also from Montenegro. He must have admired NjegoS. Karadzi¢é 
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also must have admired his own father, who participated in the Chetnik mur- 
ders of Muslims during World War II. He decided to continue their task, “im- 
proving” upon it. This time it was done in a more sophisticated way. We did 
not know then that it could happen again, in spite of all the previous signs to 
the contrary. We must now remember and never forget the causes that brought 
this evil upon Bosniaks and all the other people of Bosnia. 

One of the well-known writers and politicians who fought against injus- 
tice and hatred was Milovan Djilas. He was known in the West as a Commu- 
nist dissident, and he was also from Montenegro. His father participated in a 
terrible slaughter of Muslims in Sahoviéi, Montenegro, in 1924, when several 
hundred people were murdered. That killing of innocent men, women, and 
children and the burning of several villages was never fully investigated or 
punished in the Kingdom of Yugoslavia. Milovan Djilas, with the decency of 
a son whose father felt guilty because he had participated in that event, gave 
a moving account of that tragedy: 


There was never before such a mission of revenge. A man could not have 
dreamed even that something like that could have been hiding in the so- 
called soul of the people. Compared to this, the plunder that took place in 
1918 was naive child’s play. The majority of these crusaders were later ashamed 
of their deeds. But they did do it. My father also. He did not have many wild 
inclinations in him, no more than other Montenegrins. He never again 
wanted to talk about it. He continued to feel bad about participating in that 
action, much like a drunk, who does some evil and then sobers up. ...In a 
small measure, these events took the form of a real religious war, where ac- 
tually only one side was murdered. . .. In this rush to slaughter, some women 
were raped, a crime which until then among Montenegrins was considered 
an unacceptable shame. ... The inhumane way in which those murders were 
done and the sadistic joy in them, have caused a unanimous condemnation, 
although the victims were Muslims.’° 


Describing this event, Djilas said that it was inspired by nationalists and 
crusaders in retaliation for the assassination of a Montenegrin Christian that 
had occurred a few days before, but which, as it later turned out, was com- 
mitted by another Montenegrin Christian. The circle of injustice was com- 
plete. In spite of his sincere condemnation of the atrocities of 1924, Djilas does 
not even notice that the phrase “although the victims were Muslims” should 
not be there. To me it conveys what generations of Montenegrins and other 
Yugoslavs were taught by Njegos: that Muslims can be murdered. 
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Among the leading Serbian intellectuals who have supported Pan-Serbian 
goals in this century were Nikola Stojanovi¢ and Vasa Cubrilovi¢. Like many 
other politicians, historians, and writers, they were inspired by the ideas set 
forth by Vuk KaradZi¢é and Njegos. Addressing the Serb-Croat question in his 
infamous 1902 article entitled “Until Your or Our Extermination,’ Stojanovi¢é 
wrote that Croats “are not and cannot be a separate nation.” Its publication 
caused a furious reaction from Croat intellectuals. Vasa Cubrilovié, a histo- 
rian and academic, was the author of another infamous lecture and memo- 
randum, “Deportation of Albanians,” presented in Belgrade in March, 1937, 
addressing the Serb-Albanian question at the Serbian Culture Club. The fas- 
cist mood of the time was clearly expressed in this document: “If Germany 
can evict hundreds of thousands of Jews, if Russia can transport millions of 
people from one part of the continent to another, a few hundred thousand 
evicted Albanians will not provoke a world war... . To cause the massive 
emigration the first prerequisite is to generate fear. It can be created in several 
ways. ... The traditional Chetnik method should be used in those areas. 
Chetnik actions there would need secret support. A horde of Montenegrins 
from the mountains should be sent down to provoke massive clashes with 
the Albanians. ... There is one more method which Serbs very effectively used 
after 1878, the secret burning of Albanian villages and town quarters.”" 

One of the main supporters of the “Deportation of Albanians,” proposing 
a “final solution” for the Albanians of Kosovo, was Ivo Andri¢. The fact that 
this most celebrated Yugoslav writer had personally signed the above memo- 
randum openly advocating racism and genocide, as well as the other ugly sides 
of his worldly work, were well-kept secrets for many years and decades in Tito’s 
Yugoslavia. So were the Pan-Serbian activities of his teacher of history, Vasa 
Cubrilovié. 

In 1914 Cubrilovié was one of the main conspirators and organizers of the 
assassination in Sarajevo of Archduke Franz Ferdinand, who was slain by 
members of “Mlada Bosna,” a mostly Serbian youth organization directed 
from Belgrade. In 1937, when he wrote his plan for the expulsion of Albanians, 
Cubrilovié was already a well-established historian and a political advisor of 
the king’s government. After World War II he became the president of the 
Serbian Academy of Arts and Sciences and the most celebrated historian in 
postwar Yugoslavia. His Pan-Serbian work and his racial ideology never ceased; 
they were only disguised under the Communist umbrella. His influence on 
the Serbian intellectual elite was enormous. In 1986 Dobrica Cosié, a well- 
known writer and former Communist, together with Vasa Cubrilovié, Milorad 
Ekme?ié, and other colleagues prepared the secret “Memorandum of the 
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Serbian Academy of Science and Arts.” This document, which I have men- 
tioned before and whose existence was at first denied by the Serbian estab- 
lishment, was finally published in 1989.” It was the ideological blueprint for 
the new project of Greater Serbia and the consequent actions of MiloSevi¢. 
There are obvious and deep connections between GaraSanin’s “Na¢certanije” 
and the last “Memorandum.” In between, the works of a long line of distin- 
guished intellectuals and writers promoted the cause of Greater Serbia." 

Ivo Andrié (1892-1975), although a Bosnian non-Serb, was one of the most 
effective and influential links in that long chain. Even as early as his doctoral 
dissertation, written in Graz, Austria, in 1924, entitled “Die Entwicklung des 
geistigen Lebens in Bosnien unter der Einwirkung der tiirkischen Herrschaft” 
(Development of spiritual life in Bosnia under the influence of Turkish rule), 
Andrié outlined his anti-Islamic prejudices. “According to Andri¢’s basic claim, 
Islam was the major obstacle in the spiritual life of Bosnia, and it carried no 
forces promoting progress and advancement.”"* In Andri¢’s opinion Islam had 
brought only disaster to Bosnian cultural growth. He believed that the spread- 
ing of Islam in Bosnia was an immediate consequence of Turkish rule, achieved 
by opportunism and force. His work shows deep resentment and total intoler- 
ance for the Bosnian Muslims, although they were an integral part of his youth 
in Travnik. His conclusions are not based on any substantive research effort but 
rather on already established ideas denouncing the values of Islamic civiliza- 
tion. Thus, in subsequent years, Andri¢ found support in the Slavic-Christian 
movements and Serbian mythology, allowing the full rise of his imagination. 

Andri¢é’s best-known works are the two historic novels The Bridge over 
Drina and The Travnik Chronicle. He wrote them in his Belgrade home dur- 
ing World War II. In 1961 Andri¢ was awarded a Nobel Prize for literature, 
and his novels were translated into dozens of languages despite their expressed 
hatred toward Bosnian Muslims, whom he persistently calls “Turks.” He de- 
picts the Bosnian Muslims, i.e. Bosniaks, as sly, cunning, lazy, backward, and 
mentally limited people who resist every advancement. For him the Bosnian 
Muslims are the weak and cowardly element of the Slavic people, a subhu- 
man race characterized by the lowest moral attributes. He writes as if those 
Muslims with whom he grew up in Travnik were not an integral part of the 
Bosnian Slavic people but some kind of intruders, something different, for- 
eign, and repulsive. The Catholics, Muslims, Orthodox, and Jews of his na- 
tive Travnik had lived in harmony for hundreds of years. Yet the ambience of 
fascist Europe did not inspire this writer to protect the attacked and the hated. 
Instead, it inspired him to renew and encourage deeper hatreds. 

Andrié’s hateful viewpoint was exposed in a critical essay by Sukrija 
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Kurtovi¢, which was published in a series of articles abroad in 1961 and in 
Sarajevo in 1991.'° Referring with sadness to the fact that Andri¢ was a Bosnian, 
someone who knew about the qualities of the centuries-old traditions of tol- 
erance and respect among the people of different faiths, Kurtovi¢ wrote: “It is 
really strange that Ivo Andri¢ could have presented the Muslim component 
of our people in such an incorrect and negative manner, being himself a 
Bosnian by birth... . The first thing which strikes the reader is the fact that 
Andri¢ consistently refers to our Muslims as the Turks. ... The strangest fact 
is that this comes from a Bosnian, who makes an effort to separate Muslims 
from the rest of the people, although it is well known that nowhere else are 
the people as homogeneous as in Bosnia in regard to all their traits, includ- 
ing their oriental customs, which Andri¢ attributes only to Muslims.” 

Andri¢’s imagination was extremely effective in spreading distorted views 
about the Bosnian past and a large majority of his own people. It was clearly 
inspired by the ancient myths launched by the crusaders against the Islamic 
heritage in Europe and in the Balkans. Even Yugoslav Communists, who tried 
to build a postwar society on a premise of brotherhood and unity, had to sur- 
render to his dangerous message. He lived and died as the most celebrated 
writer of Communist Yugoslavia. 

Introducing Kurtovi¢’s essay, the editors of Bosanski Pogledi wrote: 


The Communists, strangely, were not disturbed by the fact that Ivo Andri¢é 
was a subservient slave of all Pan-Serbian regimes, that before the war he 
was the Yugoslav representative to Hitler in Berlin, that he had proposed to 
his government the introduction of racist laws, and that in occupied Belgrade 
he enjoyed the protection of the Germans and special rations of food. While 
the Chetniks were slaughtering Muslims and the “idea” of the annihilation 
of the “Turks” was ripening in Nedié’s Serbia, Ivo Andrié was writing his 
novels The Bridge over Drina and The Travnik Chronicle. They were to be- 
come a justification for the slaughter of the Muslims. It was an attempt to 
provide an alibi for those crimes. ... And what happened with Andri¢? He 
became a delegate in the Communist Parliament of Bosnia and Hercegovina, 
a delegate in the Federal Parliament of Yugoslavia, the president of the Soci- 
ety of Writers of Yugoslavia, a member of the Academy, and Tito’s personal 
friend. ... The Communists prevented a publication of Kurtovi¢’s critical 
essay, proclaiming him an enemy of the state." 


The influence of Ivo Andri¢’s works on many former Yugoslavs, Ameri- 
cans, and Europeans is wide and almost unchallenged. His two major novels 
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are often required reading in literature courses at many universities in the 
United States. The irony is that the children of Bosnian refugees, whose fa- 
thers were murdered or whose mothers were raped during the 1992-95 Serbian 
onslaught because of the ideas spread by Andri¢ and those who think like him, 
have to learn in another country that the prose of this proven racist is the 
best literary achievement their homeland had to offer. I have met some of these 
young people in Chicago, Detroit, and in Chattanooga. They were ethnically 
cleansed from Gacko, Foéa, Kozarac, Prijedor, Tesli¢, and other towns. They 
arrived in the United States in the thousands as victims of the Serbian con- 
centrations camps. In the summer of 1992, some of these women and chil- 
dren, after being expelled from their towns and stripped of all their human 
rights, were loaded like cattle onto busses and trains and sent to Montenegro, 
Croatia, and Hungary. Their husbands, fathers, and brothers were murdered 
or taken away to perish in Bile¢a, Manjaéa, Keraterm, and Trnopolje, some of 
the worst hells run by the Balkan criminals. They were dehumanized and told 
never to come back because they were the “dirty Turks.” Yes, it was just as 
simple as that. The word “Turks” justifies everything in the mind of a Serbian 
killer. And that is the word that Andri¢ uses to describe Bosnian Muslims in 
all his novels. 

Peter Maass, in his literary pearl inspired by the Bosnian tragedy, wrote: 
“Andri¢ was raised in Bosnia and understood its people and history better 
than anyone else. His masterpiece, The Bridge over Drina, is a literary blue- 
print of the passions that plunge the Balkans, and the rest of the world, into 
madness every few generations, sometimes more often than that.”'’ The grip- 
ping accounts of Peter Maass’s witnessing of the Bosnian war and his vivid 
tales of the horrors told by Bosnian victims are “timeless, placeless.” Explain- 
ing how the Bosnian events of 1992 made sense to him only after reading that 
novel, he uses precisely those words in referring to Andri¢. 

IT agree that most of the Andri¢’s brilliant writings are timeless literary mas- 
terpieces. But Peter Maass and all others who have learned about Bosnia from 
Andrié’s works should also know that his historic novels are fictitious projec- 
tions of Serbian mythology and that Andri¢ did not even bother to know and 
to understand the true history. They should remember that Andri¢ was a 
former Serbian representative to Hitler, a man who proposed and signed ra- 
cial laws and plans against the Albanians, Jews, Muslims, and other non-Serbs 
and non-Christians in Yugoslavia, and that he wrote his acclaimed novels dur- 
ing World War II to justify some of the ongoing slaughter in his homeland. 


The Europeans 


The breakup of the second Yugoslavia became imminent in 1989-91. Europe- 
ans knew that it was coming. They watched it happen, and in their confusion 
they even actively helped it happen, although different Europeans expected 
very different outcomes. With their old, but false, image of Serbs as the cohe- 
sive force of the Balkans, French and British leaders expected a quick Serbian 
takeover and the creation of a Serboslavia. They thought that the Serbian 
success was guaranteed by the indisputable power of the former Yugoslavia’s 
army. In 1991, after the referendums for independence were held in both 
Slovenia and Croatia, it became clear that Slovenia and part of Croatia would 
be allowed to secede. The rest of the Yugoslav Federation would become a 
new Serboslavia, or Greater Serbia. 

Most Serbs expected that and would have been satisfied with such an out- 
come. In fact, they were quite sure of it, given the guarantees coming from 
the European establishment that it would not intervene. In that European- 
Serbian scheme, all of Bosnia was to disappear as a subject of Serbia, together 
with all of its towns and people with their “funny names.”! Why otherwise 
would the ideological leader of Bosnian Serbs, Prof. Milorad Ekme¢i¢, say to 
Serbian intellectuals gathered in Sarajevo in 1991, “For Bosnian Muslims, 
Europe is planning reservations, with big tall walls.” Why otherwise would 
Mr. Radovan Karadzi¢, the president of the Serbian Democratic Party (SDS), 
say threateningly on the Bosnian Parliament floor, “Muslim people will cease 
to exist,” with such a definite confidence in success? 

Why otherwise would England have invented and sent those two lords, Pe- 
ter Carrington and David Owen, to scheme and promote partitions leading 
to a dismemberment of Bosnia? Why otherwise would the president of France, 
Francois Mitterrand, have flown to Sarajevo to prevent any American involve- 
ment at the very beginning of the crisis? Why otherwise would the British 
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Commonwealth have sent Generals MacKenzie and Sir Michael Rose to com- 
mand the United Nations peacekeeping troops in Bosnia when there was no 
peace to keep? Why otherwise did it take so long to form an International 
War Crimes Tribunal in the presence of an obvious genocide? Why other- 
wise was a lifting of the arms embargo against former Yugoslav republics 
blocked for four years, also by Great Britain and France? 

The rebirth of the Pan-Serbian movement in Belgrade had been brewing 
for over a decade. A Serbian coup d’état could have been much more success- 
ful while the Communists were still in full power in the former Yugoslavia 
right after Tito’s death. So why was it not initiated then or a few years later, 
when the secret “Memorandum of the Serbian Academy of Arts and Sciences” 
was written, in the mid-1980s? The Serbian establishment denied this 
document’s existence for several years until it was finally disclosed by the 
persistence of non-Serbian reporters and appeared in print in Naseteme and 
other weekly publications. Could it be because at that time the prime minis- 
ter of Great Britain was Margaret Thatcher and not John Major, and that the 
president of the United States of America was Ronald Reagan and not George 
Bush? With the weakening and the eventual collapse of Communism and the 
new democratic movements that began in 1989, the Pan-Serbian goal faced 
many more problems than it would have had a few years earlier. Clearly, 
Serbian nationalists were awaiting a green light from Europe, which they re- 
ceived in 1991. All later events on the European scene have shown that the 
Serbs could not have acted without European support. The only problem for 
Europe was that Croatia turned out to be too messy and that Bosnia became 
even messier. 

Many books and essays have been written by historians, politicians, jour- 
nalists, and others since the 1980s describing and analyzing the causes of the 
breakup of Yugoslavia. They will certainly contribute to a final and a more 
objective judgment of history. At this time, though, many factors are still hid- 
den away behind the closed doors and secret documents of European diplo- 
mats. The Bosnians and all former Yugoslavs can judge those still-too-fresh 
events only by actions that they have directly experienced or seen. As far as 
Europeans are concerned, they all agree on one thing: Europe has failed the 
task of preventing the destruction of both the second Yugoslavia and the state 
of Bosnia. The reasons for such a judgment among the former Yugoslavs are 
very different. The reasons and explanations for these failures, in various Eu- 
ropean countries, are also quite different. But they all agree that England, 
France, and Germany have played the major roles, while Russia offered Serbia 
its open support. The first two are still very much running the show, although 
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the United States has finally taken a lead. That American leadership, how- 
ever, was to be exercised only within the terms set out much earlier by Paris 
and by London. 

As a foreign minister of Luxembourg cried when the Yugoslav Army at- 
tacked first Slovenia and then Croatia: “This is the hour of Europe!” Or, as 
Jacques Delors of France added: “We do not interfere in American affairs; we 
trust that America will not interfere in European affairs.” Or, as countless other 
members of the European establishment have cried or claimed from 1990 until 
1995: “Bosnia is a European responsibility.” To prove the point, they have or- 
ganized and run endless “peace talks” with the killers of non-Serbs under the 
leadership of Lord Carrington and Lord Owen. As Noel Malcolm comments 
in his essay about the European Union, the Europeans were “voicing the only 
consistent and distinctive theme of ‘European’ foreign policy: graceless anti- 
Americanism.” 

In the introduction to his book on Bosnian history, Malcolm writes: “It is 
for future historians to judge which arguments really weighed in the minds 
of the statesmen of Europe and America, while they reacted to the fighting in 
Bosnia with policies which not only failed to solve the crisis but actually made 
it much worse. What is clear is that their minds were already filled with a fog 
of historical ignorance.” Malcolm then quotes from an address given by John 
Major in the House of Commons in June, 1993, “The biggest single element 
behind what has happened in Bosnia is the collapse of the Soviet Union and 
of the discipline that that exerted over the ancient hatreds in the old Yugosla- 
via.” The author adds: “It is hard to know where to begin in commenting on 
such a statement. The ‘discipline’ exerted by the Soviet Union on Yugoslavia 
came to an abrupt and well-publicized end in 1948, when Stalin expelled Tito 
from his Cominform organization. Perhaps Mr. Major was trying to refer to 
the decision of Communist leaders such as Serbia’s Slobodan MiloSevié to 
tap the springs of nationalism for their own political purpose; but this pro- 
cess was well under way in Serbia by the spring of 1989, two years before the 
‘collapse of Soviet Union.”* Unfortunately, as Bosnians have learned from 
European behavior, such “historical ignorance” was one of the problems, but 
it was not the only problem. 

Bosnians were experiencing not only the pain caused by the destruction 
of their world but also a deep disillusionment in Europe and its ability to cope 
with the new fascists. Our expectations had to be reduced to only a hope for 
the eventual success of the persistent efforts of some of the good and caring 
European politicians, writers, and philosophers. The open outrage of Lady 
Thatcher at the European failures, calling genocide by its name and asking 
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for immediate Western intervention, offered such a hope. Other European 
politicians and intellectuals warned, “Europe is being defended in Sarajevo.” 
But it was the position of the European leaders in charge, based on past Eu- 
ropean failures in the Balkans, that we Bosnians could not accept. Our anger 
and our hurt were not for what they failed to do, since we certainly know that 
every country has to fight its own battles. Our anger and our disappointment 
were about what the irresponsible European leaders did do, ever since 1918. 
By deciding not to recognize the Bosnian nation after the collapse of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, they worked for the disappearance of Bosnia 
throughout this century. By promoting the idea that Serbs are the only cohe- 
sive force in the Balkans, they conducted a policy that was bound to bring 
disasters to this region. By trusting the lies of Serbian nationalists, they 
doubted the Bosnians, even when the truth was so clearly obvious. They de- 
cided to condemn to death an old European Slavic people of three faiths. They 
claimed that a genocide was not genocide. They allowed the destruction of 
countless towns and villages throughout Bosnia and ignored the planned 
murder of European Muslims. They proclaimed that an Islamic threat was 
coming from Bosnia and for that did not allow the victims to defend them- 
selves. They did everything in their power to hinder the United States of 
America and opposed any serious American intervention. They allowed 
women to be raped while officially receiving the rapists in European capitals. 
They watched civilians being slaughtered and sent them macaroni and out- 
dated medicines instead of guns. They saw libraries being burned and said 
that it could not be prevented. They allowed new fascists to spread their evil, 
letting part of Europe be devoured by the dark ages of the past instead of 
offering it the light of a future guided by human achievements. 

These are just some straightforward thoughts of an average former Yugo- 
slav, of a Bosnian who grew up in a family that has always deeply believed in 
a union of Southern Slavs, of one who believed in a federation made up of a 
mosaic of people of different religions and pasts with the bequest of a rich 
heritage, of a Bosnian who has first and foremost believed and trusted in the 
values of that Europe to which Bosnia belongs. And that is the view of most 
of my countrymen, of all those who did not want Yugoslavia to fall apart, of 
those who only wanted to make it a better place, with no nation dominating 
the others, while preserving their union with all its diversities. 

The prevailing European attitudes about the aggression against Bosnia and 
in particular the dishonorable policies conducted by the leaders of England, 
France, and Russia were exposed by many European reporters, intellectuals, 
and even some public figures involved in carrying out those decisions. Their 
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intent has been confirmed not only by the events but also by the opinions of 
some diplomatic “insiders,” members of the U.S. State Department, and some 
of the former participants of the United Nations and NATO forces. Many ar- 
ticles and interviews that have appeared both in the European and American 
press illustrate these facts. 

For example, retired French admiral Antoine Sanguinetti gave the lie to 
French and British claims over their actions in Bosnia in a long article en- 
titled “Faux-uyants Europeens en Bosnie” (European excuses in Bosnia). In 
the introduction to that article, which was subtitled “The Shocking Disre- 
gard for International Law,’ Admiral Sanguinetti wrote that from the begin- 
ning of the Bosnian affair, the international community had the choice 
between coming to the rescue of the victims of aggression or giving Bosnians 
the means to defend themselves. Europe refused both options, however, un- 
der the pretext of keeping the peace in a country “ravaged for the past three 
years by destruction, mass killings, and deportations.” Discussing the con- 
tinuous refusal of the European leadership to approve a strong NATO inter- 
vention and their fake excuses for doing so he wrote: “How can we believe 
that NATO, the most formidable military organization of all times, superior 
in personnel, equipment, and technology to the Red Army at the peak of its 
strength, can be halted in Bosnia by small numbers of militiamen equipped 
with outdated arms? In fact, all these lies serve only to try and conceal a logic 
that can easily be deciphered beneath the declarations of intent.” 

Another European military expert, Maj. Gen. Johan Adolf von Kielmansegg, 
offered further evidence against European decisions regarding Bosnia in an 
interview excerpted in the January 19-26, 1995, weekly European edition of 
Oslobodjenje as well as the Croatian publication Globus. General von Kiel- 
mansegg served as the head of the German military delegation to NATO and 
chief of a department of the German Ministry of Defense. Before retiring in 
1992 he had been, as part of the NATO mission to Bosnia, involved in orga- 
nizing the command structure of U.N. forces in Bosnia. Discussing the role 
of France and England regarding the deployment and positioning of U.N. 
forces, General von Kielmansegg said: “When we proposed the option of de- 
ploying our headquarters in Sarajevo or Kiseljak, which was to have been its 
location at first, the French rejected the move.” Regarding the real aim of the 
European powers at that time, General von Kielmansegg stated: “A great num- 
ber of people had no idea at all; they were simply reacting to events piece- 
meal. But I think that the French wished to ensure a course of events in Bosnia 
(and in that they had the full agreement of the British) in which nothing could 
happen which would prevent Serbia from becoming the regional power and 
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successor state to the former Yugoslavia. That was to be the outcome of all of 
this Bosnian and Croatian turmoil, and this is the idea that they still harbor 
in their hearts.” When asked if the British and French wanted a victory by 
Serbia in this war, the general replied: “That is what I have concluded. Natu- 
rally, we must first define what we mean by victory, which does not necessar- 
ily mean the conquest of all neighboring territories, but can also mean that 
all the other lands that have come out of the former Yugoslavia and all other 
ethnic groups, are left in such a weak and helpless condition that they will 
remain forever dependent on the local power, and in the view of France, En- 
gland, and Russia that can only be Serbia.” 

In answer to a question if the genocide committed by Serbs was of such 
proportions that their victims were forced to organize into an uncompro- 
mising resistance, General von Kielmansegg said: 


A policy doesn’t always go according to plan. Things did not work out 
the way they [that is, the British and the French] thought. After the initial 
Serbian successes they formed certain illusions. Croatia gave up and said: 
“Okay we'll negotiate with MiloSevi¢ to get a better deal.” Then UNPROFOR 
was brought in, and the attack on Bosnia began. But that war has been ended, 
and Bosnia has not given up. At first the Bosnian army was incomparably 
weaker than it is today, but the French and British failed to realize how much 
stronger it would get. They initially wanted to do the same thing in Bosnia 
as in Croatia. They said: “It will take a few months. We'll let them bleed 
themselves white and then we’ll impose the solution we want. The impor- 
tant thing is to utterly weaken a country we want to neutralize.” The policy 
is dishonorable, of course. I know British journalists who have been totally 
shamed by their country’s policy, people from the Daily Telegraph and other 
papers who told me: “We are making a big mistake.” And it really is a ques- 
tion of a mistake, a bad mistake; they have been surprised by the decisive- 
ness and strength of the Bosnian resistance, which has ruined their plans.° 


The interviewer then asked: “Did they then really want a certain number 
of people to be killed in Croatia and Bosnia and then put forward Serbia, their 
client, as the local regional power?” General von Kielmansegg answered, “Yes, 
that is so,’ and added: 


The idea was that terror deals with most of the political problem. Let 
terror do the work. There is also another aspect of the matter so far as the 
United Nations is concerned—from the summit of the Organization down 
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to the incredible Mr. Akashi—and that is called creating victims. If you talk 
to officials of the United Nations you will see that they all strongly support 
the sending of humanitarian assistance, because in that way they create the 
illusion that they are doing something positive, the illusion of “peacekeeping 
forces” protecting humanitarian assistance as an excuse for staying on in 
order to observe further events on the ground. This is of course absurd. 
How can you keep “peacekeeping forces” in a country where in reality a 
great and decisive war is being waged? In this way they wash their hands of 
what should really be done to stop the war. They need a victim that is not 
totally annihilated but is terrorized and utterly helpless.’ 


If the total destruction and burial of Bosnia were not a part of a European- 
supported Serbian plan, why otherwise would the 1992 edition of Encyclopedia 
Britannica devote only two-thirds of a page to describe the geography, the 
people, and the history of Bosnia, skipping the long period of Bosnian inde- 
pendence between the twelfth and the fifteenth centuries?*® The tenth edition 
of the encyclopedia from 1910, for example, describes the state of Bosnia, at 
that time an autonomous province of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, with ten 
pages, presenting a complete survey of its history. Even during later periods 
Bosnia deserved more objectivity and much more space on the encyclopedia’s 
pages. After the creation of the two Yugoslavias, the space given to Bosnia was 
gradually reduced—for example, down to three pages in the fourteenth edi- 
tion of 1971. But why was it less than one page in the edition of 1992, the year 
when Bosnia emerged as a recognized independent state? 

Could the answer be that the editors and Balkanologists preparing this new 
edition in 1990 or 1991 expected that Bosnia would be no more? Could it be 
that because of their assumption that Bosnia would become a province of 
Greater Serbia in the near future, its past and people did not deserve more space? 
Could it be that in the yet later editions, Bosnia would be reduced to one sen- 
tence, to a footnote about a name and a people long gone, or to nothing at all? 

Is it quite paranoid to pay such importance to a treatment of Bosnia on 
the pages of an encyclopedia? It would be if this were not such an obvious 
example of the opinions that have prevailed among the experts and advisors 
on the Balkan region and therefore among the European diplomats. It would 
be if Encyclopaedia Britannica were just another encyclopedia and not the most 
authoritative one. It would be if that great publication, a worldwide institu- 
tion established in England in 1768, was not used by reporters, politicians, 
social workers, and the thousands of other people sent to the region to exam- 
ine or remedy the situation in Bosnia and the Balkans. 
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One might argue that the Encyclopaedia Britannica has been published in 
the United States at the University of Chicago since 1911. The selection and 
editing of entries is achieved with the advice of scholars and authorities from 
other universities, and it just so happens that twelve out of the twenty-two 
schools listed as advisory institutions to the encyclopedia are from the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, the rest are all Western European. Consequently, the en- 
cyclopedia reflects the positions of the editors and the Balkanologists of the 
British Commonwealth and Europe. One might also argue that there is much 
more knowledge to be covered now than a hundred, fifty, or even twenty years 
ago, and hence the encyclopedia’s articles cannot be as extensive as they were 
in the earlier editions. True, but the articles on Bosnia in the latest editions 
are not only too short, they are also biased. Clearly, since the early 1990s their 
authors are under the strong influence of the Serbian nationalists’ propaganda. 

In the 1970s the Yugoslav Federation began introducing more freedom. By 
that time it already had a vast force of educated people, experts, and scien- 
tists. It began, in spite of communist restrictions, to open its doors toward 
the Western economies, allowing all kinds of free exchange of ideas and stimu- 
lating high hopes for the future. Even nonparty members, myself included, 
had a chance of living productive and creative lives. But although the economy 
and freedom were improving under Communist Party control, an open and 
a real Western-style economy required another course. This is why in an age 
of fast technological advancement, Yugoslavia as it was could not have kept 
pace. The expenses of maintaining one of the strongest federal armies in 
Europe, as well as many other extravagances of the political establishment, 
increased the total debt of the country to an enormous level. Each republic 
in the federation began searching for its own ways to a better life. The Serbian 
intellectuals in Belgrade did not like that path. After Tito’s death they began 
explaining that our economic problems were a consequence of decentraliza- 
tion, claiming that too many rights were given to individual states. 

Warren Zimmermann, the last U.S. ambassador to Yugoslavia (1989-92), 
quite correctly described the situation that prevailed in Europe and the former 
Yugoslavia just before the total breakdown of the federation. He later wrote: 
“MiloSevi¢’s Serbia was at the heart of the complex issues that destroyed Yu- 
goslavia. ... A lugubrious, paranoid, and Serbocentric view of the past en- 
ables the Serbs to blame everyone but themselves for whatever goes wrong. 
... During 1990, Serbian nationalism under MiloSevi¢ became even more ag- 
gressive. No longer was it enough for Serbs living outside of Serbia to have 
their rights protected. They also had to own and control the territory they 
inhabited, regardless of prior sovereignty. ... The leaders of the two republics 
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with most to lose from the breakup of Yugoslavia, Alija Izetbegovi¢ of Bosnia 
and Kiro Gligorov of Macedonia, proposed to hold it together in an even 
weaker configuration. MiloSevi¢ gave their plan lip service.” 

Describing the outbreak of the war conducted and directed by MiloSevi¢, 
Ambassador Zimmermann observed: “During the summer of 1991, however, 
it soon became clear that the JNA, while claiming neutrality, was in fact turn- 
ing territory over to Serbs. The war in Croatia had become a war of aggres- 
sion. ... Yet no Western government at the time called on NATO’s military 
force to get the JNA to stop shelling Dubrovnik. ... Not only would damage 
to the city have been averted, but the Serbs would have been taught a lesson 
about Western resolve that might have deterred at least some of their aggres- 
sion against Bosnia. As it was, the Serbs learned another lesson—that there 
was no Western resolve, and that they could push about as far as their power 
could take them.” 

And they did. They bombed, murdered, plundered, raped, burned, and de- 
stroyed almost all of Bosnia. But they did not persist simply because of “no 
Western resolve” to stop their aggression, but they continued on because of a 
European resolve to help them annihilate the state of Bosnia. European lead- 
ers, particularly the French and Pres. Francois Mitterrand, not only ignored 
the view of the last American ambassador and of other politicians from Wash- 
ington, but they went out of their way to prevent and ridicule American ini- 
tiative. As late as November 26, 1994, the French magazine Le Point ran the 
headlines “Bosnie le double jeu Américain” (Bosnia—the American double- 
cross) and “Bosnie la tentation Islamique” (Bosnia—the Islamic temptation). 
At the same time, another headline in a French magazine, L’express, proclaimed 
“Bosnie, Lami américain” (Bosnia, the American friend), followed by an ar- 
ticle informing its readers that “the CIA is aware of the danger that will be 
allowed by creating a Muslim state in the heart of Europe.” Other French and 
European papers were filled with such opinions about the “Islamic threat” to 
Europe from Bosnia. 

At an international mathematical meeting in Atlanta in the fall of 1995, I 
heard precisely the same arguments from a young French mathematician af- 
ter he learned that I was Bosnian. Listening for a while to my interpretation 
of what was going on in Bosnia, he excused himself by telling me that his state- 
ment that “the Americans are planning to create a Muslim state in the heart 
of Europe” was not his own opinion but rather a justified feeling of most 
Frenchmen. 

“After all, Bosnia is in Europe,” he added, and “aren’t the majority of those 
Bosnians the strange and dangerous Muslim fundamentalists?” Upon learning 
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that I was also a Muslim, he felt quite uncomfortable. Since I previously had 
experienced such responses of surprise about my religious affiliation from 
many other “civilized” Europeans, I smiled and parted from him on good terms. 

The only Europeans whose leaders stood consistently in the defense of the 
Bosnian cause were the Austrians and the Turks. The descendants of two 
former empires that had been conquerors and rulers of Bosnia were the only 
people who really understood what was at stake there. At times a few other 
European countries and their leaders also exhibited some support, but this 
was always with great caution because of that “Islamic threat.” Bosnian lead- 
ers, both in Bosnia and at the European capitals, never conveyed any other 
message but that of a peaceful multiethnic democracy in Bosnia. 


The Croats and the Serbs 


Since April, 1992, Western media have repeatedly reported that the Bosnian 
war was a “civil war” between two and later three “warring factions”: Bosniaks 
(identified by reporters as “Muslims”), Bosnian Croats, and Bosnian Serbs. 
The real truth about that Bosnian “civil war” was revealed in Dayton in No- 
vember, 1995, by the signatures required to put a stop to all open confronta- 
tions. The signatories were presidents of three sovereign states, two of which, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina and Croatia, became recognized members of the 
United Nations in June, 1992, and the third of which was the rump Yugosla- 
via, that is, Serbia and Montenegro. It has been confirmed by most political 
analysts that this “civil war” in Bosnia was initiated and launched by Slobodan 
MiloSevi¢, president of Serbia. From the beginning of the conflict until its 
final phase, the war was commanded by MiloSevi¢é himself. It assumed a three- 
sided form in 1993 with invading forces under the command of Franjo 
Tudjman, the president of Croatia. These two men proved their full and final 
control of recent events in Bosnia by their signatures in Dayton and Paris. 
Neither of them is a Bosnian. 

In reality, this war had never been completely a civil war conducted within 
Bosnia and had only partially deserved the “three-sided” attribute. It did not 
originate from intrinsic motives in Bosnia itself, as falsely portrayed by the 
constant reference to “centuries-old hatreds,” a convenient excuse invented 
in Belgrade to promote Serbian aggression in both Serbia and Bosnia. Lead- 
ers in Belgrade depicted Bosnians as some kind of wild people determined to 
exterminate themselves, and their propaganda assured that the West would 
remain inactive for some time. Actually, the hate and arrogance toward non- 
Serbs were produced, guarded, and promoted by politicians and intellectuals 
from Belgrade. They were driven to an extreme obsession that had been passed 
on by Serbian nationalists to generations of Serbs in Serbia and the Orthodox 
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Christians and Serbs living in Croatia and Bosnia, teaching them that Bosnia 
and Croatia were “Serbian lands.” A thorough analysis of how Serbian lead- 
ership succeeded in motivating the perpetrators of the attacks on Croatia and 
Bosnia has been given by Norman Cigar.' Explaining how the Serbian self- 
image was built on the negative perception of non-Serbian people, Cigar 
wrote: “As nationalist elites in Serbia became active in the 1980s, they devoted 
considerable effort to redefining their fellow-Serbs’ self-image and their rela- 
tionship with other ethnic and religious communities. Their goal was to 
mobilize for action in pursuit of nationalist ends. In general terms, the result 
was to draw a Manichaean contrast between the Serbs and others.” In conse- 
quence, the great majority of Serbs began to believe in what they were told by 
their leaders. “The official Serbian interpretation was that their own people 
were defending and liberating only what was historically and legally theirs, 
while the Muslims were interlopers who had usurped Serbian lands.”? 

Throughout this book I have endeavored to thoroughly describe both the 
causes and the consequences of Serbian policies. How Serbian aggression as- 
sumed the characterization of a “three-sided” civil war is a matter involving 
the crisis that occurred during 1993, one imposed mostly by forces from out- 
side Bosnia. By all accounts, the entry of Croatia in the Bosnian war was one 
of the darkest times in the history of Bosnia and in the relationship between 
its Muslims and Catholics. This crisis did not even involve all of the regions 
where those two groups have lived in peace for centuries. Although initiated 
by the Serbian act of aggression against Bosnian independence, this confron- 
tation was extensively helped by the European promoters of the partition of 
Bosnia. Even before the attack, a dismemberment of Bosnia was seen as a 
solution to the Yugoslav crisis by some of the most cynical politicians on the 
European scene, led by Mitterrand and Major. The idea of dividing Bosnia 
between its two powerful neighbors also had been unwisely harbored in the 
heart of Franjo Tudjman, president of Croatia, ever since 1991 because of his 
personal ignorance and ambition. His misunderstanding of the historical and 
geopolitical relations between the states of Bosnia and Croatia and his inability 
to evaluate the implications of his actions against Bosnia were almost sui- 
cidal. The consequences for the two peoples were horrendous. 

The Croat-Bosnian conflict was initiated by Bosnian Croats from western 
Herzegovina and a small number of Croats in Croatia. Among Bosnian Croats 
supporting the cause of separation, there were even Serbian and European 
instigators. In the summer of 1993, European media reported on testimonies 
of men who were sent to Bosnia to stimulate this conflict. In Croatia, 
Tudjman’s media also made their full contribution to fomenting the war. At 
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FIGURE 16 
The bridge over the Drina River in Visegrad, built by Mehmed pasha Sokolovié 
in the sixteenth century. It was made famous by the writer Ivo Andri¢. 
It was also the scene of the Chetniks’ slaughter of several thousands of 
Bosniaks in 1941 and again in 1992. Photograph by Fuad Foto 


the center of all this were the Croats in Grude, a small town in western Herze- 
govina and headquarters of the Croatian Democratic Union (HDZ) and their 
pseudo-state called Herceg-Bosna.’ Those Croats advised Tudjman and sent 
their agents throughout Bosnia. Their leader and warlord, Mate Boban, was 
by his own admission a former Yugoslav Secret Police (KOS) agent. Some of 
the other local rulers in Grude were simply war profiteers interested in wide- 
spread theft and the large black market network in Bosnia. From their ranks, 
HDZ representatives were sent from western Herzegovina at the beginning 
of the war to command units of the Croatian Defense Council in Bosnia 
(HVO) in various towns throughout middle Bosnia. 

In a suburb of Sarajevo called Stup, a man who was sent from Grude in 
May, 1992, and who took command of the HVO there turned out to be a 
Serb by nationality, a former teacher from near Konjic who changed his last 
name to Mari¢, a Croatian-sounding surname. Until that time the Bosnian 
territorial defense troops in Stup comprised both Muslims and Catholics 
living in that area. As soon as he arrived at Stup, Mari¢ disarmed the local 
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Bosniaks and began cooperating with Chetniks from the neighboring Chetnik- 
occupied suburbs. 

Similar incidents happened in other towns in Bosnia, a result of the fact 
that the Bosnian government was not able to provide arms for its defense 
forces. The HVO was armed and supplied mostly from Croatia. In spite of 
the strong HDZ control imposed in almost all areas with a Croatian major- 
ity, Bosniak-Croat cooperation remained good in many towns of northern 
and western Bosnia such as Ora‘je, Tuzla, and Biha¢é. In Mostar the territorial 
defense forces were formed under the command of the HVO but had an over- 
whelming Bosniak majority. The situation was similar in other towns in 
Herzegovina. The Bosniak men ethnically cleansed from eastern Herzegovina 
joined the HVO troops as well as the HOS (Croation Defense Forces), the 
other Bosnian Croat force fighting Chetniks in Herzegovina. The HOS units 
made excellent progress during the summer of 1992, but they were not under 
the control of HDZ, and their advances toward Trebinje and Bileca were 
stopped by Tudjman’s order. BlaZ Kraljevi¢, the commander of HOS divisions 
in Herzegovina, and his closest associates were murdered, probably by Boban’s 
men. The reason for the deaths of Kraljevi¢ and his men was that they were 
fighting, together with all other Bosnians, for an independent and unified state 
of Bosnia. 

In June, 1993, under the instructions of Tudjman and his collaborator in 
Grude, an open attack was launched against the Bosniaks in Herzegovina and 
other parts of Bosnia. All Bosniak soldiers in the HVO units and other 
Bosniaks from the west side of Mostar were taken into custody. Similar ac- 
tions took place in all other towns under HVO control such as Capljina, Stolac, 
Prozor, Livno, Fojnica, Kiseljak, and many others. New concentration camps 
were opened near Mostar and Capljina for the Bosniak soldiers of the HVO 
and many civilians. Confrontations between the HVO and the Bosnian Army 
in some parts of central Bosnia had begun even earlier, in May, 1993. The sol- 
diers, who until that time were fighting a common enemy together, began 
killing each other. The HVO was now cooperating with their former enemies, 
the Chetniks.* In the process of expelling Muslims from some towns and vil- 
lages, HVO forces committed massacres. The Bosnian Army fought back, 
defending the Bosniak population, and by the end of 1993 it had succeeded in 
winning major battles. There were a few incidents in which its units retali- 
ated against Bosnian Croats, but by and large the Bosnian Army continued 
to fight for the cause of multiethnic Bosnia. 

By the spring of 1994, Harry and I had met in the United States not only 
hundreds of victims of Serbian purges and concentration camps but also those 
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who had been the victims of Croatian nationalists. They told us many mov- 
ing stories about the horrors they had gone through. Each tale seemed worse 
than the ones we heard before. The accounts of the human pain experienced 
in the small towns of rural Bosnia and the detention camps were the worst. 
When we arrived in Chattanooga in August, 1994, we met Osman Zukanovi¢, 
one of our former students. He was originally from Prozor and was the best 
student in his generation as an undergraduate and later graduate student in 
our Department of Mathematics in Sarajevo. Before the war he was a teach- 
ing assistant at the University of Mostar. 

At the outbreak of the hostilities in April, 1992, Osman was visiting his fam- 
ily in Prozor and happened to stay there. Like other Bosnian Muslims in 
Prozor, he joined the HVO units defending their town. The Catholics and the 
Muslims of Prozor were fighting together, and there were no signs of any 
problems for more than a year. Suddenly, everything changed, he said. The 
Croatian part of the HVO took total control of the town and ordered all local 
Muslims to leave Prozor or be murdered. The young men and soldiers were 
detained and sent to the Croat-run concentration camp. Osman was one of 
them. His father and stepmother were both murdered, and their house was 
burned. His sister with her family escaped to Travnik. 

Osman was always a thin, quiet man. When we found him, ten months 
after he was released from Heliodrom (a concentration camp at an airfield 
near Mostar), he looked like a living skeleton, with hollow cheeks and big blue 
rings around his eyes. He was even more quiet and withdrawn but extremely 
happy to see us. He was sharing a tiny apartment with Omer, another Croat 
detainee, a young man from Trebinje who used to live and work in Dubrovnik. 
Omer joined the Croat Army defending Dubrovnik immediately in 1991. 
Osman and Omer had been brought together to Chattanooga by a humani- 
tarian action group from Tennessee. They lived in a shabby apartment com- 
plex where several other families of Bosnian victims were settled with the 
generous help of their new American friends. 

In the apartment next door lived Mehmed and his wife, daughter, and 
mother-in-law. Mehmed was from Tesli¢ but had lived in Gacko for over six- 
teen years of his married life. In June, 1992, he was detained by the Chetniks 
in Gacko and taken to the Bile¢a camp.’ The village where his family lived 
was burned. His wife, daughter, and mother-in-law hid in caves in the sur- 
rounding hills for over three months. Over twenty elderly people who re- 
mained in the village were murdered. 

Mehmed was shaking and crying as he tried to describe the tortures he 
experienced in Bile¢a camp: “The everyday beatings were a regular game for 
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those bastards. One day they dissolved one kilogram of salt in a liter or two 
of water and forced it down my throat, to ruin my kidneys for good. It was 
either that or a bullet, and I couldn't take it any more. I begged them to kill 
me, but they would not.’ 

Listening to Mehmed’s story, Osman became very quiet and waved his arms 
as if to repel his own bad memories. Then he talked: “The Ustashe didn’t beat 
us too much at all; only the Bosnian army soldiers were tortured. I was locked 
with the civilians in one of those long hangars built from tin. We were packed 
in there like sardines, with very little air coming in through a couple of small 
holes, and we were almost suffocated from no air, in July heat. Once, after some 
big battle in which the Bosnian army won, they left us for three days and nights, 
choking in that boiling heat inside, without any water or food. A few men 
died, mostly from the thirst and the lack of oxygen. But I was smart. Lying on 
my stomach, I held my mouth down on the asphalt and kept licking the floor 
all the time. That’s how I survived.” 

After telling us this story he smiled, just as he used to do when he would 
finish a proof solving a hard mathematical problem. He was proud of the fact 
that he had survived that torture chamber because of his intelligence. Osman 
remained in the United States studying for a Ph.D. in mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee at Knoxville. For the first couple of years he had to sup- 
port himself by working on buildings or cleaning offices. He managed to earn 
enough both to pay his expenses and to regularly send some money to his 
sister in Travnik. His English was not good enough to try to enroll in gradu- 
ate school when he arrived, but Harry and I did our best to help him get back 
into mathematics. He is now a happy man again. 

From the beginning of the Serbian aggression against Bosnia, Tudjman’s 
influence on the behavior of Bosnian Croats was the cause of many grave mis- 
takes. Either the overwhelming Serbian territorial gains in Bosnia from 1992 
together with proposed partitions such as those in the Vance-Owen Plan, or 
the influence of Milosevic himself two years earlier, or the combination of 
the two succeeded in convincing Tudjman to turn his back on Bosnia and 
push another knife through Bosnia’s throat.° However, Tudjman’s policies 
aimed against Bosnia were criticized by a large majority of Croatian intellec- 
tuals and, of course, by most of his political opponents, including the leaders 
of other major parties. 

One can make many comparisons between the positions and the actions 
of MiloSevi¢ and Tudjman in regard to the crisis in the former Yugoslavia, 
and many political analysts have done so. From whatever viewpoint, some 
facts do stand in every comparison. MiloSevi¢ was clearly the aggressor who 
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caused and started the breakup of the Yugoslav Federation; the war in Slovenia, 
Croatia, and Bosnia; and a complete oppression of Albanians in Kosovo and 
of Bosniaks in Sandjak; Tudjman was both a defender of his country and an 
aggressor. As far as Bosnia is concerned, MiloSevi¢ claimed and wanted all of 
the country; Tudjman wanted at least his equal share. MiloSevi¢ invented, 
ordered, and commanded ethnic cleansing, destruction, and genocide against 
non-Serbs from April, 1992, until the end of 1995; Tudjman imitated him, al- 
lowing atrocities in some parts of Bosnia and in Croatian Krajina. Milosevié 
did not want to recognize Bosnia as a sovereign state until Dayton; Tudjman 
recognized Bosnia from the first day of its declared independence but unoffi- 
cially worked on its partition. MiloSevi¢ led a people who overwhelmingly 
supported his actions and did not want to recognize the dimensions of the 
war crimes that were committed by their troops; Tudjman led a people who 
bya large majority did not approve of his policy toward Bosnia and felt guilty 
about the evil that was committed and the quarrel that has occurred between 
the Bosnians and the Croats.’ 

Three things that these two men definitely have in common are: (1) neither 
is a Bosnian, but their signatures stopped the Bosnian “civil war”; (2) both are 
communists turned nationalists, and both have applied in their policies the 
methods taught to them by the same teachers; and (3) neither gave up on their 
joint plan to divide Bosnia between themselves. 

The tragic irony about Croatian nationalists and their leaders Boban and 
Tudjman was that after being themselves the victims of Serbian nationalism 
in Croatia and Bosnia, they began to imitate and abet the Serbs, using the 
same brutal ethnic-cleansing methods against Bosniaks that had been applied 
by Serbian nationalists. 

The opinion launched from Belgrade, and often reflected by Western lead- 
ers, about “equally guilty” or “almost equally guilty” parties is utterly absurd 
or (better to say) simply false. It was created by Serbian propaganda in the 
face of atrocities committed by their troops in Vukovar and other towns in 
Croatia in 1991 and then in Zvornik, Bijeljina, Srebrenica, ViSegrad, Foéa, 
Gacko, Brcko, Prijedor, and so many other towns in Bosnia beginning in April, 
1992, and continuing, even under full international observance, all the way 
until Srebrenica and Zepa in July, 1995. 

The numbers of people murdered and buried in mass graves in all parts of 
Bosnia will confirm this. History will record the truth after access to all such 
sites is finally permitted. Even now, the facts are mostly known, although the 
bodies have not been counted yet, and many never will. Some corpses have 
been destroyed in a most horrible way in the mines by Prijedor, in the mills 
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by Bréko, or in the waters of the Sava and Drina Rivers. But testimonies of 
thousands of Bosnians have confirmed that those people existed. The witnesses 
from Bosnia who have miraculously lived through the Serbian concentration 
camps, have escaped from under the Chetnik knife, or were saved by coura- 
geous Serbs have testified to those facts. 

The United Nations and Red Cross commissions, as well as many other 
international organizations, have recorded the existence of about six hundred 
mass graves in Bosnia. The great majority were created by Serbian “irregu- 
lars,’ and a smaller number were the work of Croatian nationalists. Some war 
criminals from the Bosnian Muslim ranks have been charged and tried al- 
ready in Bosnian courts. The final number of war criminals and the makers 
of mass graves will be known after the International War Crimes Tribunal 
completes its job.® 

Public opinion and the reaction of people in Serbia and Croatia about what 
was happening in Bosnia and why were quite different too. This points to the 
difference in Serb and Croat attitudes toward the victims of the war in Bosnia. 
From all our friends and colleagues in Serbia, and even from a couple of fami- 
lies of our relatives in Belgrade, we received only two phone calls since the 
fighting began. One was from a cousin who left Sarajevo in April, 1992, to stay 
with his brother in Belgrade. The other was from a colleague from Novi Sad, 
who asked us to “watch out for those Serbian and Muslim snipers on Sarajevo 
streets” minutes after we told her that four thousand mortar shells were fired 
on Sarajevo from the Chetnik and JNA guns surrounding the city each day. 
During that same period, our friends from Croatia called us dozens of times. 
Even after we lost all outside communications, we still received radio mes- 
sages from Zagreb asking whether we were all right. That was not just our 
personal experience, but also the experience of our relatives and friends. 

The Serbs in Serbia for the most part simply accepted the propaganda and 
lies served to them by the Belgrade media. Some of those lies were most ab- 
surd. Precisely the horrors that their troops were planning on perpetrating in 
Bosnia were projected onto others: the organized rape, the worst kind of tor- 
ture, and even the murder of innocent children. We saw on Belgrade televi- 
sion corpses of slaughtered Muslims, which Serb media claimed to be the 
corpses of Serbs slaughtered by Bosniaks. They even launched a story of how 
“Muslims” in Sarajevo were feeding Serbian babies to the animals in the zoo. 
Soon after that story was publicized in Belgrade media, shells from JNA guns 
destroyed two floors of the maternity clinic in Sarajevo. The women and new- 
born infants lived through that attack only because the doctors and nurses 
took them to the basement in time. Most Serbs believed in those lies and sim- 
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ply went too far in their willingness to remain blind to the truth. A Bosnian 
married to a Serb and living in Belgrade, whose parents were murdered dur- 
ing Chetnik purges of Muslims in Fo¢a in 1941, did not believe his brother in 
Sarajevo, who told him about the new Chetnik slaughters taking place. A 
Slovenian woman living in Sarajevo could not make her sister, married to a 
Serb and living in Belgrade, believe the magnitude of the crimes committed 
against the civilians of Sarajevo. 

The worst example of this blind denial was the case of one of our colleagues, 
our former student and a Bosnian Muslim by birth, married to a girl from 
Montenegro and who went to another country as a visiting professor in De- 
cember, 1991. His parents were bombed by Serbian shells day and night in the 
Sarajevo suburb of Hrasnica. Like many of our former students, he often re- 
lied on our help whenever he needed it, whether with an illness or a job prob- 
lem. This time it was the war. One night, in the middle of a raid against Old 
Town, the phone rang in our basement. It was this young colleague calling us 
from another continent to ask how we could help his family in Hrasnica. “They 
are being shelled by ‘somebody’ and they are hungry. Could you send them 
some food?” I replied that we were all hungry, and that even a cat could not 
get to Hrasnica over the Chetnik-controlled area of Sarajevo—that nobody 
had electricity or water, or at least most of the people did not, and that we 
were being bombed by Chetnik guns all the time. I do not know how much 
of my report he trusted at that time. 

Six months later when we went to the United States, I sent him our appeal 
for the Mathematics Fund for Bosnia, asking him to personally forward that 
appeal to other mathematicians in the country where he was working. He 
never responded. I thought that he was probably too busy with his own fam- 
ily affairs and understood his failure to respond as something completely 
normal in those hard times. But the reasons for his silence turned out to be 
quite different. That poor fellow living in another part of the world was un- 
der so much Serbian nationalist propaganda about what was happening in 
Bosnia that he even changed his Muslim first and last names to Serbian names. 
I discovered that accidentally when I came across two reviews written by him 
while I was the associate editor at Mathematical Reviews in Ann Arbor. These 
two reviews, signed with his new name, included a note about his former 
name, which was needed for reference to his earlier papers. If he had been 
living in Belgrade at a time when genocide was being executed by Serbian 
nationalists against his Bosnian Muslim people, I could understand his fear 
and maybe even consider it a justified act. But he was in a foreign country, 
living with his children and his Montenegrin wife far from any danger. 
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Belgrade’s propaganda truly had no bounds. It worked on Serbs in Serbia, 
and it worked on Serbs in Bosnia. It even worked on Bosnians, Croats, and 
Slovenians living in Serbia, and it worked in Paris, London, New York, Chi- 
cago, and Washington. It even worked on Bosnian Muslims. Of course, there 
were people in Belgrade and in Serbia who knew differently and who did care. 
Unfortunately, they were a very small minority. I learned about them from 
many of my closest and most sincere friends, both Serbs and Bosnians. 

On the other hand, even at the time of the most unfavorable anti-Bosnian 
and anti-Muslim propaganda in the Croatian media, during the Croat- 
Bosniak conflict the majority of educated Croats did not accept the lies about 
Bosnia. From the start, Croatian intellectuals were fully aware of all the wrongs 
in Tudjman’s policies and of the lies and exaggerations coming from western 


Herzegovina.’ The Croats knew soon enough about the suicidal consequences 
of their government’s demands. They knew that the carving up of Bosnia was 


FIGURE 17 
The famous Old Bridge in Mostar, a sixteenth-century architectural masterpiece 
spanning the Neretva River. This bridge stood as the main symbol of the town for 
over four centuries. It was destroyed by Croatian nationalists in August, 1993. 
Photograph by Fuad Foéo 
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FIGURE 18 
The Hotel Neretva in Mostar, destroyed by shelling from Serbian and Croatian 
nationalists, 1992-94. Photograph by Fuad Foéo 


both unrealistic and unacceptable and that it could not bring any good to 
either Croats or Bosnians. I spoke with my friends and read their letters as 
well as the newspapers and reports coming from both Bosnia and Croatia. 
We all were simply devastated by the new confrontation. 

Our colleague Svjetlana, who was in her hometown, Visoko, during 1992 
and is a Catholic of Austrian-Croatian background, spoke to me about the 
unacceptable behavior of the Croatian nationalists instigating trouble in some 
of the villages of central Bosnia. After her father’s death, she had gone to Ger- 
many and then Slovenia, but we communicated often. She was in touch with 
her mother in Visoko and also with our politicians involved in peace talks in 
Europe. She described to me in detail the pressure exercised on the Bosnian 
delegations by the Europeans, who stressed the three-way dimension of the 
war. Her mother in Visoko, a retired schoolteacher, was deeply hurt about 
the tragic fact that in the spring of 1993 some of her former students were 
killing their Muslim neighbors in the surrounding villages. 

The greatest tragedy between the Muslim and Catholic former friends and 


FIGURE 19 
A panoramic view of the old fort town of Poéitelj above the valley of the 


Neretva River, near Mostar. Photograph by Fuad Foéo 
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FIGURE 20 
The old town of Jajce (west-central Bosnia), the location of the establishment 
of Tito’s Yugoslavia in November, 1943. The town was damaged and 
partially destroyed during the Bosnian war. From the monograph 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Svjetlost, Sarajevo, 1986 
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neighbors occurred in Mostar, Stolac, Capljina, and other towns in Herze- 
govina. The Croats of western Herzegovina went completely crazy in their 
determination that this territory should belong to Croatia. In the summer of 
1993, the HDZ took full control of those areas after expelling all the Muslims. 
A bitter civil war was waged between the western and eastern sections of 
Mostar. The destruction of the old town, with all its mosques and art shops, 


FIGURE 21 


The Castle of Husein Captain Gradascavié in Gradacac (northeastern 
Bosnia), famous for the uprising against the Ottomans in 1831. 
Photograph from the monograph Bosnia and Herzegovina, Svjetlost, 
Sarajevo, 1986. Postwar photograph by Fuad Foéo 
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FIGURE 22 


The sixteenth-century Franciscan monastery near the town of Fojnica (central 
Bosnia) and the church built in 1889 by Josip Vancas. Photograph by Fuad Foto 


begun by the Chetniks in 1992 was now being finished by the Ustashe, who 
were trying to take over the whole city. When the Old Bridge, a sixteenth- 
century architectural masterpiece and symbol signifying the history and the 
name of Mostar, was destroyed in August, 1993, all of Bosnia wept. 

In that madness even the medieval town of Po¢itelj was captured by the 
Croat troops and stripped of its authenticity. PoCitelj is a tiny town twenty 
kilometers from Mostar, a pearl of Ottoman and Islamic architecture situ- 
ated on a hill above the Neretva River. In the Ottoman period it served as a 
castle entrepdt and caravan stop on the road from Dubrovnik to Istanbul. 
For more than twenty years, on each of our trips to the Adriatic coast, we 
would stop for a rest at PoCitelj to enjoy the view and the special atmosphere 
of that place. We would climb the narrow stone-paved streets to the sixteenth- 
century mosque, have a drink at the water fountain, and look at the town below 
and the gorgeous green of the Neretva River curving through the valley. When 
our girls got older, Harry would climb with them all the way to the top castle 
and wander between the ruined houses of that forgotten part of town. On 
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FIGURE 23 
The sixteenth-century AladZa Mosque in Fo¢a (eastern Bosnia). Serbian 


nationalists totally destroyed this famous mosque, along with over two 


dozen others in the area of Foca, in 1992. Photograph by Fuad Foéo 
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the way down we would peek through the doorways into the courtyards of 
the old homes, some of which had been turned into artist-colony hotels, look 
at the paintings exhibited in a couple of small galleries and shops, and end 
up having a great lunch or dinner in a beautiful restaurant inside the old cara- 
van “han.” When the main highway to the Adriatic coast was built, the old 
river port had to be destroyed, but the town of PoCitelj was preserved intact 
as an architectural monument. In September, 1993, for the first time in five 
hundred years, the town’s Muslims were expelled, its old mosque was dyna- 
mited, and a huge cross was erected above PoCitelj, an insult similar to erect- 
ing an Islamic sign over Saint Peter’s Square in Rome. 

The big cross on the top of PoCitelj is still there, and the Bosniaks still can- 
not return. Just like the Serbian nationalists who changed the history of towns 
throughout Bosnia by blowing up more than one thousand mosques, the 
“Catholic Chetniks” from Herzegovina (as a Croatian friend from Canada 
would call them) did their share. Their outrageous behavior was despised by 
the majority of Croats and publicly condemned in both Bosnia and Croatia. 

Unfortunately, from the beginning of the aggression against Bosnia, very 
few Serbs knew or wanted to believe that their nationalists were destroying 
thousands of historic monuments. Yet, there were so many reasons for a moral 
outcry during their attempted destruction of Bosnia. 


The Bosnians 


DE FACTO AND DE JURE 


Historians have argued that nations were created in Europe at the end of the 
eighteenth century and during the nineteenth century. They refer to the con- 
cept of national identity and the rise of a movement called nationalism, or 
nation making. These ideas reflected a need for a geopolitical and cultural 
unity, but this nineteenth-century drive toward geographic consolidation of 
a nationality also implied a hidden or direct expansionism. 

At that time Bosnia was a recognized entity of first the Ottoman Empire 
and subsequently the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The legal (de jure) or ad- 
ministrative term used by the Ottoman Empire for that entity was Bosnia 
(Vilayet) or Bosnia and Herzegovina (autonomous province). The legal or 
administrative term used for the inhabitants of that entity was “Bosnians.” 
To distinguish between the different confessions existing among the 
Bosnians, a religious identification was added to the name. Bosnians them- 
selves used these monikers, except that at various periods the terms identi- 
fying religious affiliation were different. During a period of complete 
sovereignty in the Middle Ages, Bosnians were also called Bosnians “de facto” 
(actually) and “de jure” (legally). This phrasing has been recorded on 
Bosnian medieval tombstones and in various documents ever since the 
twelfth century.' 

As for the nineteenth century’s Pan-Serbian movement that has spent so 
much energy to dispute the Bosnian right to existence, Ilija GaraSanin him- 
self used the name “Bosnian” in his 1844 “Na¢ertanije.” This verifies the Serbian 
official use of the term at that time. Vuk KaradzZi¢, however, came up with the 
idea that Bosnians, together with all others speaking his “one language,’ should 
be proclaimed “Serbs,” and that is when the trouble began.’ 
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The legality of the name “Bosnians,” or “Bosniaks,” also prevailed during 
the Austro-Hungarian period until 1908, when, under pressure from Bosnia’s 
neighbors, by a decree of Emperor Franz Joseph the term “Bosnian” was pro- 
claimed illegal for both the people and the language. Hence, by law (de jure) 
the Bosnians stopped being Bosnians in 1908. The language spoken in Bosnia 
also stopped being called “Bosnian.” The majority of Bosnians still do not 
know that a “Turkish-Bosnian” dictionary, one of the first Slavic dictionaries 
in Europe, was written by a Bosnian ethnographer and poet, Muhamed Hevai 
Uskufi, from Tuzla in 1631.° 

By fact (de facto), Bosnians of course never ceased being Bosnians. The 
national declarations of Bosnian Christians to be either Serbs or Croats was 
an entirely different matter than its popular understanding or the widespread 
view of who is who inside and outside Bosnia. This, of course, does not apply 
to the original Serbs or Croats who happened to live in Bosnia. Discussing 
the question of the identity of Bosnian people, historian Noel Malcolm con- 
cludes: “All that one can sensibly say about the ethnic identity of Bosnians is 
this: they were the Slavs that lived in Bosnia.”* 

Western authors writing about Bosnia or the former Yugoslavia, however, 
often have failed to observe such facts. That was simply because of their lim- 
ited knowledge of the language and the dialects, their lack of understanding 
of cultural differences, and the obvious overexposure of foreigners to the offi- 
cially preferred rhetoric of the host country. Writers from the former Yugo- 
slavia had other motives for not exposing the differences between the national 
identification of Bosnians, both de facto and de jure. Had some of these things 
been better known, the world might have responded differently and might 
not have needed so much effort to rebuild a destroyed nation. 

If a few years ago a Bosnian should travel by train or by bus in any part of 
Yugoslavia and participate in a conversation with his fellow passengers, he or 
she would immediately be identified as a Bosnian. It would be obvious from 
manners and speech. No one would even dream of asking that person his or 
her national identification any more than the Bosnian (Christian or Muslim) 
would find it plausible to claim to be Serbian, if in the company of Serbs, or 
Croatian, if surrounded by Croats. Real Serbs and Croats often looked down 
on their brothers from Bosnia and definitely did not like that identification to 
be total. From their point of view, it was necessary only as a proof of their claims 
to Bosnia. Their attitude was that naturally, if there are so many people in Bosnia 
who call themselves Serbs or Croats, Bosnia should really be either a Serbian or 
Croatian territory. Of course the accompanying passengers, if they happened 
to be Serbs or Croats, would no doubt at some time along the way mention their 
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FIGURE 24 


“Stecak,” a Bosnian medieval tombstone, near the town of Stolac (eastern 
Herzegovina). Photographed in 1968. From author’s collection 


preference for Bosnian Christians, who had by and large identified themselves 
as Serbs and Croats, compared to those “God forbid” Muslims and the like. 
Every Bosnian is aware of this discrimination. We have much too often 
watched a small-town Bosnian Muslim or Christian play the expected game, 
trying to cover up his identity by pretending to be Serb, Croat, or some other 
nationality, depending on the situation. But to the outsiders, no matter what 
show was put on as a result of the inferiority complex, a Bosnian was always a 
Bosnian. Of course, many nice stories went around about Bosnians too—stories 
about their hospitality, their friendliness, their love songs, their excellent cuisine, 
and more recently even various other Bosnian talents, but overall there prevailed 
an unrealistic image that emphasized Bosnian stubbornness and backwardness. 
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These were very old prejudices about Bosnia that may have even originated 
long before any Bosnians became Muslims. Medieval Bosnia, after all, with 
its special brand of Bosnian Christianity (called heretic by both the Ortho- 
dox Christians from the east and the Catholics from the northwest) was al- 
ways a desirable and stubborn land that has too often refused to surrender to 
the various would-be conquerers.” Calling Bosnians heretics, “Patarens,” and 
even pagans because of their religious independence and originality was a 
convenient way to justify the attacks on their land and throne.° In modern 
times the existence of an Islamic heritage and the influences of other cultures 
implied that Bosnia was much too tolerant of its different inheritances to fit 
the simple-minded outlook of its more homogeneous neighbors. Widespread 
brainwashing from the east beset Bosnia.’ 

Of course, there were worse things than being Bosnian in the Yugoslav “de 
facto” hierarchy of its people. For example, by some of those axioms being a 
Montenegrin was worse, even if one was an Orthodox Christian from Monte- 
negro. Although Slovenians, Macedonians, and Albanians were distinct from 
the other groups because of their obvious language differences, Macedonians 
stood behind Slovenians, and Albanians were definitely at the very bottom of 
the order. Perhaps that hierarchy was a consequence of the events in 1918 and 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, later to be- 
come only nominally the Kingdom of Yugoslavia. European creation of such 
a federation clearly emphasized the difference between the recognized and the 
unrecognized people. It moreover established a definite Serbian supremacy. 

However it began, that hierarchy has certainly persisted to this day in the 
minds and actions of many Yugoslavs and other Europeans. This perceived 
distinction implied great differences in the economic development of the cor- 
responding regions, expropriation of land from the people at the bottom, and 
social injustices of all kinds. Because of these biased opinions and relation- 
ships imposed by the European powers in 1918, but also as a result of the fear 
of change, social development in various parts of the federation led to founded 
and unfounded observations about more, less, or least civilized people and 
groups. The Muslims, whether they were Bosnian, Albanian, Montenegrin, 
or Macedonian, were always considered a less “civilized” class. After all, that 
was a view promoted by Europe long before any rise of “Islamic fundamen- 
talism,” when the Persians, the Arabs, and other largely Islamic people were 
still firmly governed by the European imperialists. 

So why should anyone blame only Serbs and Croats, or other Yugoslav 
Christians destined to flirt with the European powers, for assuming a role of 
superiority? As far as Belgrade is concerned, it has executed, through the geno- 
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FIGURE 25 
“Stecak” from the top of Treskavica Mountain (central Bosnia). 
Photographed in 1968. From author’s collection 


cide committed against Bosniaks, a task envisioned by Europe. The saddest 
thing is that Bosnia had so much to offer to that same Europe, of which it was 
such a definite part. Above all, Bosnia offered an example of four of the world’s 
leading religions living together, intermingled and integrated in an almost 
undisturbed fashion for over 450 years. There was no other place to match 
Bosnia’s harmonious mixture of beliefs and traditions in all of “civilized” 
Europe. And Europe let Bosnia die. 

The Austrians understood that multicultural aspect long ago and helped 
Bosnia walk into the world offered by modern Europe. Even a few centuries 
before, while Bosnia was a province of the Ottoman Empire, it had some- 
thing to offer to that Europe. At the time when Europeans were inventing co- 
logne to cover the smell of its nobility, there was an operative water system in 
Sarajevo with water fountains on every street corner; there were public baths 
in every town and bathing cabins in every room of each larger home. The 
stone-paved streets in front of city homes were regularly washed by local 
maids. Bosnian towns used to be proud of their waters, gardens, and cleanli- 
ness, all of which was cherished by Christian, Jewish, and Muslim townsfolk 
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alike. Most Bosnians, whether Christian or Muslim, simple peasants or 
townsfolk, removed their shoes inside their homes, just as Japanese, Chinese, 
Indians, Persians, Arabs, and billions of people in the eastern hemisphere do. 
But even that was considered a “primitive custom” by some of our “civilized” 
neighbors. The Bosnian climate certainly did not allow a lifestyle such as that 
found in the dry Mediterranean environment, where floors are often made 
of tiles or stone. Wearing shoes in rug-covered rooms would mean carrying 
dirt and mud inside the home. 

In Bosnia itself there was always a clear understanding and acceptance of 
its special culture. Before this war, very few Bosnian Christians considered 
Muslims a “less civilized” or strange sort. On the contrary, they knew per- 
fectly well all about their common and different customs and traits. They rarely 
viewed Islamic traditions in the way that the rest of the Yugoslavs or the Eu- 
ropeans did, and when they did, it was only under outside influence. Bosnian 
Christians, except in some isolated villages, rarely considered themselves differ- 
ent from their Muslim brothers. 
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Although, ever since the time of GaraSanin and Vuk KaradZi¢, the Ortho- 
dox Church never failed to stress the identity between Orthodox Christians 
and the Serbs, ordinary people continued to call themselves Bosnian 
“pravoslavni” (Orthodox). Some even continued referring to themselves that 
way until a few years ago. Legally, of course, that was not the case after the 
formation of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia. Although a religious identification 
was downplayed by the Communists, the identity of nationality remained, 
and about one-third of Bosnians declared themselves Serbs. The rise of Serbian 
nationalism in the last two decades began emphasizing the national identity 
even further. Bosnia was either to submit to Serbian dominance or to perish. 
For a while, that influence was nicely disguised through communist meth- 
ods. It became extremely aggressive after the “Memorandum” of the Serbian 
Academy in 1986. Endless television series were shown presenting the Pan- 
Serbian cause and arousing feelings of Serbian suffering, especially after 
MiloSevic’s takeover in 1989. These programs included films about the Battle 
of Kosovo, the Serbian uprisings, the life and work of Vuk Stefanovi¢ KaradzZi¢, 
and many others. The atrocities of World War II were recalled, and the mass 
graves of Serbian victims were opened and the bones reburied, all shown on 
television, followed by inflammatory and emotional speeches by Serbian 
politicians and priests. 

The mass graves of Muslims murdered by Chetniks in 1941-45 were never 
mentioned. They were never even symbolically marked anywhere in Bosnia 
during the nearly fifty years of Communist Yugoslavia. The Croats and the 
Bosniaks murdered by the fascists during World War II were rarely mentioned 
as victims. Consequently, Bosnian and Serbian Serbs quickly decided to side 
with the revival of the new Pan-Serbian cause. 

The Catholic Church in Bosnia started using the term “Croat” in religious 
ceremonies in Bosnia far into the twentieth century. That was partly to coun- 
teract the influences systematically arriving from Serbia and the Serbian dicta- 
torship imposed during the Kingdom of Yugoslavia.’ In some parts of Bosnia, 
Catholic priests never changed the phrase “Dear brothers and sisters Catholics” 
to “Dear brothers and sisters Croats.” I vividly remember when I heard the lat- 
ter for the first time, both in Sarajevo and in Dubrovnik during the late 1970s 
and early 1980s. Although the majority of the Catholics in Bosnia came from 
families that were either descended from Bosnian Christian “heretics” or from 
the original Bosnian Catholics, their identification as Croats became a fact. 

Western Herzegovina and northern Bosnia, because of the proximity of 
the border, were the main areas where the Catholic identification with Croats 
occurred earlier. Some of their negative attitudes against Muslims were inspired 
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FIGURE 27 
A detail from “Hvalov Zbornik,” a medieval manuscript from 1404. From the 
monograph Sarajevo, Svjetlost, Sarajevo, 1996 


by economic conditions and the land-grab movements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Some of the hatreds against the Orthodox were caused by the general 
oppression of non-Serbs in the Kingdom of Yugoslavia.’ The rest were insti- 
gated by the fascists from Croatia during World War II and the consequences 
thereof. But no matter how strongly Croatian a Catholic from Herzegovina 
might feel, anywhere in Croatia he or she would be considered a Herzegovinian 
first and a Croat second. That double identity has its intrinsic order, and that 
would remain even if all of Bosnia would at this moment become a part of the 
sovereign state of Croatia. In Croatia the resentment toward Herzegovinian 
Croats and their behavior in this war is very strong already.'° 

The same “pecking order” is valid for Bosnian Serbs. Anywhere in Serbia 
these people are recognized as Bosnians as soon as they open their mouths to 
speak. And no matter how strong “Serbian solidarity” is, unless they happen 
to be by direct origin “real” Serbs, they will be referred to as Bosnians, ignored 
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as Bosnians, laughed at as Bosnians, and sworn at as Bosnians. Had Serbian 
leadership succeeded in making Bosnia a part of Greater Serbia, Bosnian Serbs 
would still remain Bosnian first and Serbian second, no matter how much 
they try to use pure Serbian pronunciation and how hard they try to convert 
their long Bosnian “ije” into a Serbian “e.” And now some of these Bosnian 
Serbs have murdered their own neighbors under the direction and help of 
their “big brothers” from Belgrade. But their brothers were struck a blow in 
that war, and Bosnia was not delivered. That weakens the brotherhood for 
good and makes a Bosnian Serb even more Bosnian. 

In view of the destruction and genocide committed against all of Bosnia, 
the above facts seem almost irrelevant. They are not. They point to the failures 
of the world leadership to recognize and protect an old European nation. They 
reflect on the unfortunate mistakes of those Bosnians who prefer not only the 
national but also the political identity of another country. But they also con- 
vey that there is hope for the people of Bosnia to recover from the worst disas- 
ter that has ever been brought upon them by their neighbors. The murderers 
will have to be punished. There can be no forgiveness for that crime. The 
identification by which some Bosnians are citizens of Serbia or Croatia first 
and of Bosnia second will have to disappear. It has brought about a disaster, 
and it cannot be allowed to survive. 

The most convincing argument used by the Western powers to justify their 
behavior was the intensity of the euphoria of “ethnic cleansing” exercised by 
so many Bosnians against other Bosnians. But the horrors of that campaign 
were carried on the wings of an instantaneous winning force in the JNA and 
on the wings of fears that were coerced into the Bosnian Serb population. 
The murders executed throughout rural Bosnia, under the slogan “Kill the 
dirty Turks,” were ordered by the leaders of the two invading Balkan powers 
and not motivated by “centuries-old hatreds.” The failure to recognize this 
fact was a betrayal of Bosnia and in particular of Bosnian Muslims as the main 
victims and defenders of Bosnian statehood. 

Bosnia can and must continue to exist only on the democratic premises 
that have prevailed and have proven successful in other lands. Loyalty to the 
state of Bosnia and Herzegovina must stand before any other national iden- 
tity. The Bosnians are promoting principles completely analogous to those 
applied in the United States of America, where the national identity “Ameri- 
can” stands before all other cultural, ethnic, or racial identities such as Afri- 
can American, American Indian, Anglo-Saxon American, Arab American, 
Chinese American, Irish American, Polish American, and the like, providing 
a stable basis for the greatest democracy on earth. 
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FIGURE 28 
A detail from “Sarajevo Hagada,” a medieval manuscript from the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century brought to Sarajevo by Sephardic Jews. 
From the monograph Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Svjetlost, Sarajevo, 1986 
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FIGURE 29 
Details from a Latin manuscript (above) and from Mehmed Pasha 
Sokolovié’s extracts from the Koran. From the monograph Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Svjetlost, Sarajevo, 1986 


The Americans 


Sometime in December, 1992, after our arrival in Ann Arbor, Michigan, an 
American colleague of European Jewish origin at Mathematical Reviews 
looked at me in dismay when I asked him to sign one of our appeals for Bosnia. 
After signing it, he said that the petition was a waste of time, adding, “They 
will not do anything.” It was the old Jewish wisdom learned over hundreds of 
years of European persecution, foremost being the Holocaust. “But this time 
they know, it is documented on video, it is on every news broadcast,’ I went 
on to explain. He answered: “It does not matter, they knew it then too. The 
people that mattered knew and did nothing.” A year and a half later and al- 
most fifty years after the end of World War II, the Holocaust Museum was 
opened in Washington, and the words “Never Again” were repeated and en- 
shrined while a new European genocide was continuing in Bosnia. 
Sometime in the spring of 1993, an American professor and a member of 
the American Academy of Science wrote in a letter to Harry and me, “You 
may not have all of Bosnia, but you will get something.” No matter how shock- 
ing this statement sounded to me, it was written with the best of intentions 
in an attempt to make us accept reality. It summarized a position taken by 
many Americans and the Clinton administration, relying heavily on Euro- 
pean recommendations for a partition through appeasement and on the views 
of Serbian moderates. It was, of course, less drastically expressed than the point 
made a year and a half earlier by the Pan-Serbian mastermind, a member of 
both the Bosnian and the Serbian Academies, Milorad Ekmeti¢é, who made 
the remark about tall-walled European “reservations” for Bosnian Muslims. 
The two academicians believed either that the centuries-old Bosnian state 
should not exist or that it could not be preserved. The common conclusion 
was that a partition of Bosnia was inevitable. The American expressed sadness 
over the genocide committed to achieve that partition. The Serbian academic 
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thought that genocide was necessary. Together with his colleagues from the 
Serbian Academy, Ekme¢ié was actually one of the creators of the plan known 
as ethnic cleansing. Who “can not have it all,” the Bosnians or the Bosniaks, 
or just “Muslims”? As if Bosnia had ever belonged to anybody else but 
Bosnians—as if Bosnia was ever a Serbian state. “The Bosnians have to ac- 
cept the facts on the ground,” many said. Bosnia was to become another Pal- 
estine, another Pakistan. 

But the American administration knew very well that the partition of 
Bosnia was the cause of this crisis. They also knew that the primary cause 
was the Pan-Serbian ambition, pursued by Slobodan MiloSevi¢, that all of 
Bosnia and most of Croatia should be integrated into Greater Serbia. When 
it became obvious that this Serbia-first plan would fail because of the resis- 
tance of its future subjects, the alternative was drafted by MiloSevi¢ and 
Tudjman at their meeting in KaradZordjevo in 1991, agreeing to divide Bosnia 
between themselves. This plan was furthermore confirmed in 1992 at the 
meeting in Graz by their Bosnian surrogates Karadzi¢ and Boban, the cre- 
ators of the two pseudo-states Republika Srpska and Herceg-Bosna. This sec- 
ond alternative was placed on the back burner for a while, but it reached its 
peak in 1993, by which time about two hundred thousand people had been 
killed and over 2.5 million people had been moved by force or through fear. 
A full partition was being achieved through genocide. The U.S. State Depart- 
ment knew all that, and still the government decided not to act. 

Although the American public was appalled by the atrocities committed 
in Bosnia, the opinion provided in Washington was that America could not 
do anything about it and that a partition was the only solution. Morality and 
American principles did not matter to many members of the American es- 
tablishment, not because they did not believe in them but because they were 
afraid of another Vietnam or because they thought that it was too late for 
anything else. Some leaders simply listened to and believed the Serbian pro- 
paganda machine. After all, the Bosnian nation had not officially existed since 
1918, and all of these different neighbors were claiming that Bosnia was theirs. 
And those neighbors had the might to take what they wanted. All participants 
in the Bosnian conflict were to blame to some extent, but the Serbs were clearly 
the winners, holding two-thirds of the territory in Bosnia. So why not let them 
have it their way? There was only one catch: President Bush had recognized 
the sovereign state of Bosnia. Possibly that had been a mistake, but the United 
States could not ask for a total dismemberment of a recognized state, only 
for some sort of an internal deal after which events would be allowed to take 
their course. That was one of the American lines of thought. 
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The other American line of reasoning was quite different. It asked for the 
lifting of the arms embargo and for limited military help to the Bosnian state. 
The public debates, the discussions on the Senate and House floors, and the 
hearings initiated by various congressional committees continued on and off 
for years. Scores of experts, U.S. government representatives and other offi- 
cials sent to Bosnia, representatives of the Bosnian government, and many 
Bosnian war victims were called to testify about the war at those hearings. 

Various American groups and associations wrote hundreds of appeals and 
open letters, first to President Bush and then to President Clinton, acknowl- 
edging that outside aggression and genocide were taking place in Bosnia. They 
all asked for a more decisive action on the part of Washington. Many Islamic 
American and Jewish American organizations and institutions regularly sent 
open letters and appeals against the crimes committed in Bosnia. For the first 
time since 1948, the animosities and differences between those organizations 
were overshadowed by their common position against this new European 
genocide. Both groups and many individuals from each undertook various 
other actions to push the administration in Washington to change its course. 

Hundreds of excellent essays, expert studies, and books have been written 
and published by Americans. Describing the events in Bosnia and trying to 
explain the causes and the future consequences of the war, many of them 
offered detailed presentations of the history of Bosnia and its people. Their 
contribution to the understanding of the case of Bosnia is undeniable. Among 
these works are books by Philip J. Cohen, Norman Cigar, Robert J. Donia and 
John V. A. Fine, Michael Sells, and many others. Some of the most revealing 
facts and most daring exposés about the injustices and atrocities happening 
in Bosnia were written by reporters of Jewish American background. Among 
these outstanding accounts about the slaughter of Bosnia are the works by 
Roy Gutman, Peter Maass, and David Rieff. 

From among all the open appeals supported by American institutions, large 
groups of citizens, or leading public figures, it is possible here to cite just a 
few that were sent during the months after the 1992 presidential election or 
after Bill Clinton’s inauguration. One is the “Universal Declaration of Moral 
Position on Bosnia,” initiated and promoted by American Muslim organiza- 
tions and in particular the Bosnia Task Force, USA, which included the fol- 
lowing brief message: “Genocide is always wrong, at all times and for all 
peoples. Every human being on earth has the right of self-defense. It is im- 
moral to tie the hands of the victims. Let Bosnia defend itself. We cannot turn 
our backs when we know.” Hundreds of thousands of signatures of people 
from throughout the United States were collected in support of this petition 
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and sent to Washington and to the United Nations during the spring and the 
summer of 1993. 

The following open letter from the Children of Survivors of the Holocaust 
was sent to President-elect Clinton in December, 1992: 


On September 2, 1992, we along with many other Jewish organizations, 
asked President Bush to take action on the situation in Bosnia. We recalled 
that 50 years ago the United States and Great Britain did not make stopping 
the genocide of European Jews a war aim, and that the Nazi butchering per- 
sisted until the closing days of the war, despite knowledge of the Holocaust 
by Allied leaders. News organizations have now made the atrocities by Serbs 
against Bosnian Muslims known to the world, yet their situation has only 
become worse. We urged that this time around the United States take moral 
leadership in stopping the violence. There are death camps for Bosnians, 
cities have been decimated, families torn apart—there are over two and a 
half million refugees. 

We recall that you took leadership early in your Presidential campaign in 
calling for some military action to prevent the future mass killing and star- 
vation of Bosnians. For this you were ridiculed by Mr. Bush, who later came 
around to something closer to your position. Still, every day this destruc- 
tion of a people continues. We ask that you use the power that we have in- 
vested in you with our hopes, our votes, and our tax-supported military, to 
use that military to restore the right of this people to survive and be free of 
terror. The world sees this injustice and waits for its leaders, who control the 
armies and the weapons, to take corrective action. 


Because of high expectations for a drastic change in American policy to- 
ward Bosnia after President Bush left office, especially between January and 
March, 1993, several open appeals for Bosnia, supported by American acade- 
micians and intellectuals, were published in The New York Times, the New York 
Review of Books, and other American newspapers. One of them stated: “The 
world must take action to bring the war in former Yugoslavia to an end. Two 
and a half million people have been driven from their homes in a program of 
‘ethnic cleansing. Thousands of civilians have been massacred.”’ Another simi- 
lar appeal stated that the arms embargo “has made it virtually impossible for 
Bosnian democratic forces to defend themselves. In effect, the embargo has 
constituted an intervention on the side of the aggressor.”” 

Among the earliest appeals to the newly inaugurated president of the 
United States was “An Open Letter to President Clinton and the U.S. Con- 
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gress, published in the Washington Times on January 27, 1993. It was supported 
by a most distinguished group of over one hundred American politicians and 
public figures, including former presidents Gerald R. Ford, Richard M. Nixon, 
and Ronald Reagan; former prime minister of Great Britain Margaret Thatcher; 
former secretaries of state Alexander M. Haig Jr., Henry Kissinger, and George 
Schultz; former U.S. ambassador to the United Nations Jeane Kirkpatrick; 
former president of the National Academy of Sciences Frederick Seitz; and 
former assistant to the president for national security Zbigniew Brzezinski, to 
name only a few. Other signatories to this letter included five former secretar- 
ies of defense, six former secretaries of the army, three former secretaries of 
the navy, dozens of other former secretaries and undersecretaries, chiefs of 
staff, former and acting presidents of various corporations, and many oth- 
ers. Their open letter, entitled “Stop Genocide in Bosnia,” read: “We are now 
witnessing in Bosnia a replay of one of the darkest eras of modern history: 
the invasion of one sovereign nation by another. It is the attempted geno- 
cide of people who have lived in peace and tolerance with their neighbors 
for centuries. The scale of the atrocities and the appalling human suffering 
tell the story. The savagery can and must be stopped or the tragedy will spread 
far beyond Bosnia. People of conscience must speak now. Every assistance 
should be provided to help the Bosnian refugees; otherwise countless more 
will die.” 

In spite of these and many other appeals sent to Washington and to the 
United Nations before or at the beginning of 1993, the slaughter of Bosnians 
continued for nearly three more years, and the arms embargo against Bosnia 
remained in place until December, 1995. Why the United States and NATO 
waited so long to help stop the Bosnian war and why they had to appease the 
fascists, not allowing Bosnians to clearly win their battle for democracy, are 
the questions that will be answered by historians and political scientists. All 
we can say now is that the circumstances were wrong. American and Euro- 
pean leaders were not ready to challenge this new fascism. With all of the newly 
independent states in Europe and the end of the Cold War, the United States 
and its NATO allies had to redefine their international goals. The attack on 
Bosnia was happening at the wrong time. 

In his post-Dayton speech to the Senate on December 13, 1995, Sen. Joseph 
Biden retold the story of what had happened in American minds during the 
previous three and a half years. The Bosnians shall always cherish his efforts 
as well as the efforts of so many other American senators and congressmen 
on behalf of our nation. He described various initiatives of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, Sen. Bob Dole, Sen. Joseph Lieberman, and others 
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asking for a more decisive policy toward Bosnia and the lifting of the arms 
embargo. He recalled his visits to the war-ravaged Balkans, his own reports 
and recommendations, and the reports of other senators and congressmen 
and their committees since 1992. Referring to President Clinton’s address af- 
ter Dayton, and to a point that was not fully explained to the American people, 
Senator Biden asked and answered important questions. 

His speech summarizes many thoughts expressed in this testimony. It also 
confirms the reasons why Bosnians and millions of other people in the world 
have always trusted that American principles and values will prevail. At least 
the following parts from that great speech of December 13, 1995, should be 
remembered by Bosnians and their friends: 


What is our interest in Bosnia? Is there a vital interest? Or as my friend 
from Missouri said, “Does this action represent our interest and our values?” 

If this does not represent our interests and our values, then nothing that 
has happened since the end of World War II represents our values. How 
many in this Chamber, like me, have gone to the Holocaust memorial events 
and heard the refrain, “Never again.” Never again? On the same continent, 
in the same proximity, the same death camps—it is happening again. And it 
happened again. 

This time it was not Jews. It was primarily Muslims. In 1935 and 1937 and 
1939 and 1941 and 1943, had it been Catholics like me, or Protestants, like 
many in here, who were being taken to death camps, the world would have 
risen up years earlier. But it was not. It was Jews. And we all turned a blind 
eye, as a world. I respectfully suggest, were it not Muslims who were being 
exterminated as part of this new phrase “ethnic cleansing,” that the world 
would have behaved differently. ... And notwithstanding the fact that only 
the Serbs used the phrase, I kept hearing on this floor that “They are all the 
same. They are all the same.” 

There have been atrocities committed by the Moslems and the Croats. 
But they have not set up death camps. They have not mass murdered as part 
of a coherent plan for people, based upon their ethnicity and their religion. 
That is called genocide—genocide. That is what it is. And now, even in our 
move to state what our vital interest is, this administration and others who 
support it are afraid to use the word. We are told we are not taking sides. 

Iam here to take sides. KaradZi¢, the leader of the Bosnian Serbs, is a war 
criminal. He is no better than Himmler. He is no better than Goebbels. He is 


a war criminal. KaradZi¢ is a war criminal. I might add that the leader of 
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Serbia, MiloSevi¢, is also a war criminal, although he is the only one not 
indicted so far. ... 

What is the message we send to the world if we stand by and we say we 
will let it continue to happen here in this place but it is not in our interest? 
We do not fear that it will spread? I am not here to tell you that, if we do not 
act, it will spread and cause a war in Europe—tomorrow or next year. But I 
am here to tell you that within the decade, it will cause the spread of war like 
a cancer, and the collapse of the Western alliance.... 

There is no moral center in Europe. When in the last two centuries have 
the French, or the British, or the Germans, or the Belgiums, or the Italians 
moved in a way to unify that continent to stand up to this kind of genocide? 
When have they done it? The only reason anything is happening now is 
because the United States of America, finally—finally—is understanding 
her role. ... What if a Muslim-dominated Bosnia-Hercegovina had attacked 
a peaceful Orthodox Christian Serbia, carried out barbaric atrocities against 
Serbian civilians, and then proudly announced that its policy of ethnic 
cleansing had been successful—would Christian Europe then have sat idly 
by, conjuring up excuse after excuse for not halting the cruel and cowardly 


aggression?° 


The answer was self evident to Sen. Joseph Biden, to Sen. Robert Dole, to 
Sen. Joseph Lieberman, to Sen. Daniel Moynihan, to Rep. Thomas Lantos, to 
Rep. Frank McCloskey, and to so many other American senators, congress- 
men, and politicians who have consistently asked for a more decisive action 
from the U.S. government. May God bless them all for their unbounded de- 
votion to truth and to justice. 

The only problem was that those who advised both American presidents, 
Bush and Clinton, did not think this way, and consequently the realization of 
the obvious need for American leadership in resolving the Bosnian crisis came 
too late. This understanding came in the aftermath of the final tragedy in 
Srebrenica, proving the total failure of the Western alliance, and in the after- 
math of the resolute decisions of both houses of the U.S. Congress to unilat- 
erally lift the arms embargo imposed upon the people of Bosnia. How serious 
this most recent initiative of the American administration was to preserve 
the sovereign and democratic state of Bosnia, expressed through the agree- 
ments forged in Dayton, only the future will show. The Bosnians cannot be 
left alone in their fight for democracy and freedom. Bosnia cannot stand alone 
and barehanded against both the Serbian and European might. 


PART III 


The Facts about Bosnia 


A Survey of the History of Bosnia 


In the 1000 years of its recorded existence, 
Bosnia was never a part of Serbia, a Serbian state, 


or a Serbian land. 


“Bosnia is a historical name of the present Bosnia and Herzegovina, the South 
Slavic country which has existed in various constitutional forms for around 
1000 years.”' In the seventh century, Slavic tribes populated this region of the 
Balkans, known then as Illirya, a province of the Roman Empire for the pre- 
vious five hundred years. The name “Bosnia” was first mentioned by Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus, a Byzantine emperor and historian in the tenth 
century. The author of the first complete history of Bosnia in the English lan- 
guage thus argues: “This makes it clear that Bosnia (an area smaller than 
modern Bosnia proper, and centered on the river Bosna, which flows north- 
wards from near Sarajevo) was considered a separate territory.”* In its very 
early existence, during which its independence was poorly defined, Bosnia 
was nominally dominated at times by either Byzantium or Hungary. In the 
twelfth century, Bosnia became an independent state, as described by Byzan- 
tine author Kinnamos, probably in 1180: “And Bosnia is not subordinated. ... 
it is on its own; a nation living its independent life and governing itself.”° 
Kinnamos also identified the Drina River as the eastern border of Bosnia. 
Historians Donia and Fine describe medieval Bosnia as follows: 


Although parts of Bosnia, prior to 1180, had briefly found themselves in 
Serbian or Croatian units, neither neighbor had ruled Bosnia long enough 
to acquire their loyalty or to establish any serious claim to Bosnia. And Bosnia 
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seems to have been little affected by these foreign rulers. Kinnamos, a late 
twelfth-century Byzantine historian, reports that Bosnia of his day was not 
under the Grand Count of Serbia; rather the Bosnians had their own dis- 
tinct way of life and government. From the ninth century, Christian mis- 
sions from Rome and Constantinople pushed into the Balkans; Rome won 
Croatia and most of Dalmatia, while Constantinople succeeded in Bulgaria, 
Macedonia, and eventually most of Serbia. Bosnia, lying in between, is often 
called a meeting place between East and West. However, due to its moun- 
tainous terrain and poor communications, it was more a no-man’s land be- 


tween the two worlds.* 


During the reign of Ban Kulin (1180-1204), one of the greatest and most 
respected Bosnian rulers, the sovereign state of Bosnia developed parallel with 
the neighboring Southern Slav states of Serbia and Croatia. It included terri- 
tories around the upper course of the Bosna River, where the present towns 
of Sarajevo, Visoko, and Zenica stand today.’ Ban Kulin’s reign is regarded as 
the golden age of Bosnia, cherished in songs and fairy tales, which begin “Za 
Kulina bana i zlatnijeh dana” (During Kulin Ban and the golden days). A fa- 
mous document from this time is the “Povelja Kulina Bana” (Charter of Ban 
Kulin), written in 1189, one of the oldest existing documents in any Slavic lan- 
guage, testifying to the Ban’s special concern for the development of the trade 
and economy of his state. “The first mention of ‘heresy’ and the well-known 
event of 1203, the public renunciation of heresy, were connected with the name 
of Ban Kulin.”® 

The thirteenth century was marked by dynastic conflicts caused by Hun- 
garian interventions and a destructive attack by the Tartars in 1242. The coun- 
try reached its political and territorial climax during the reigns of Bosnian 
bans from the family Kotromanié: Stjepan II (1322-53) and Tvrtko I (1353-77 
as the ban, 1377-91 as the king). Tvrtko I is known as the greatest ruler of the 
South Slavic lands; during his reign Bosnia covered a region larger than its 
present territory, from the Sava River in the north and the Drina River in the 
east, including the southeast area of Hum (ruled by the Serbian Nemanji¢ 
dynasty until 1326) and the middle part of the Adriatic coast from Kotor to 
Beograd-at-sea.’ The shape of and the lilies in the emblem on the modern 
Bosnian flag are from the shield and seal of King Tvrtko I. Although Bosnia 
was not an important European center in the Middle Ages, the Bosnian no- 
bility was well connected with the wider European ruling class, and Bosnian 
courts were often homes to princesses from central and southern Europe.* 

The prevailing religion practiced in medieval Bosnia was a branch of Chris- 
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tianity considered heretical by their Catholic and Eastern Orthodox neigh- 
bors. The followers called themselves “Krstjani” (Christians), but outsiders 
referred to them as heretics, “Patarins,” and even pagans. Influenced by two 
major Christian religions, early “protestant” movements, and possibly by some 
Bogomil or Manichaean teachings and even Islam indirectly, this form of 
Christianity was definitely a separate and profoundly Bosnian phenomenon. 
The Bosnian Church cannot be regarded as a standard church in either the 
physical or spiritual sense, since Bosnian Krstjani did not build churches and 
their only physical historic traces are “ste¢ci”—large ornamented gravestones 
peculiar only to Bosnia. These steCci were usually large decorated stones de- 
picting ornaments, customs, and events. Except for those from later periods 
or from peripheral regions where the influence of the Catholic or Orthodox 
Churches was stronger, ste¢ci did not carry a cross as a standard symbol of 
Christianity. Bosnian Krstjani did not have a clergy in the standard sense, and 
their religious leaders did not call themselves priests but bore titles such as 
“gost,” “starac,” or “djed” (guest, elder, grandfather). All physical traces of the 
Bosnian Church indicate a pronounced lack of standard Christian decor such 
as church buildings, church bells, altars, icons, and crosses, which is attrib- 
uted by some historians to “neglect” rather than an expression of a genuinely 
different belief. (Both Manichaean and Islamic teachings exclude bells, altars, 
icons, and symbols such as crosses.) At the end of the nineteenth century, some 
historians have identified Bosnian Christians with Bogomils. Although this 
has been disputed by modern historians, the term is still widely used. The 
Bosnian Church lacked proper organization and practiced largely priestless 
folk Christianity.’ At various times for both diplomatic and political reasons, 
Bosnian bans, later kings, would officially denounce the “heretical” practice 
and obey the rule of the Roman Catholic Church. However, except for the 
Franciscan monasteries (Visoko, La$va, Sutjeska, and Olovo, all built between 
1340 and 1385, and twelve others built between 1385 and 1463), Rome exercised 
little power over Bosnian Christians, and there were very few other churches 
in Bosnia before the Ottoman period.'® Such churches were built mostly near 
the borders with Zeta, RaSka, Dubrovnik, and other peripheral regions where 
Catholicism or Orthodox Christianity was practiced. 

Many history books are quite explicit about these facts: “The Bosnian 
Church itself did not have feudal properties during its existence, and its domi- 
nation in Bosnia prevented the other two churches from expanding in that 
sense. During its independence, [the] Bosnian state remained without any 
substantial church properties. If there were any, in its peripheral regions where 
Catholic or Orthodox Christian faiths prevailed, they were not of any impor- 
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tance.”!! Vladislav Corovié, in his history of Bosnia, writes: “And in Raska 
[present Serbia], it was Nemanji¢ who in the 13th century instituted the first 
complete organization of the Church [Serbian Orthodox], which could not 
have been extended to Bosnia, as a foreign political region.”” 

The fifteenth century was marked by feudal disputes between rulers from 
the Kotromani¢ dynasty and other Bosnian lords. The Ottoman attacks be- 
gan at the end of fourteenth century with the first clashes in the valley of 
Neretva River in 1386. King Tvrtko sent a large Bosnian army to fight against 


the Ottoman forces at the Battle of Kosovo in 1389. However, it took Otto- 
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Map 1. The Medieval Bosnian State. Map by Prof. Marko Vego. 
Published by Svjetlost, Sarajevo, 1978. 
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Map 2. Europe in 1388 (detail). This map shows the Bosnian kingdom and the 
surrounding states one year before the battle with Ottoman forces at Kosovo. 
Courtesy Prof. I. BuSatlija, Faculty of Science, University of Sarajevo 


man power 142 years—until 1528—to complete the conquest of Bosnia. In 
the spring of 1463, Pope Pius II failed to meet the request of the Bosnian king 
Stjepan TomaSevi¢ to form a European army and prevent the Ottoman ad- 
vance in Bosnia.'* The European powers failed to act then on behalf of Bosnia, 
just as the Western powers failed to do so in 1992. Ironically, the Ottoman 
army included Serbs as part of its conquering force. The Ottomans seized the 
main Bosnian towns, King Stjepan was beheaded, and the independent 
Bosnian kingdom was conquered.'* 

Within the Ottoman Empire, Bosnia existed as a separate entity. “The Ot- 
toman administration always showed respect for the position of Bosnia, to- 
gether with a number of its existing traditions. This is illustrated by the fact 
that, in 1465, they proclaimed the territory they had conquered, to be ‘the 
Bosnian Kingdom. This was an exception to their usual practice.”'> Under 
the Ottomans, Bosnia at first continued to exist as a kingdom and was ruled 
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Map 3. The Bosnian Ejalet in 1606. This was the Bosnian entity within the 
Ottoman Empire. Adapted from Bosna i Hercegovina od najstarijih 
vremena do drugog svjetskog rata (Sarajevo, 1994). 
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by members of the Kotromani¢ dynasty. After 1580 it became a province of 
the Ottoman Empire, called the Bosnian Pashadom, later Eyalet, remaining 
under full Ottoman rule for the next three centuries until the Berlin Con- 
gress in 1878. The Ottoman system both respected and influenced Bosnian 
traditions and culture. The original Bosnian Christianity gradually disap- 
peared, giving way to three major religions—Islam, Catholicism, and East- 
ern Orthodoxy—which coexisted and interpenetrated throughout the later 
centuries. All three groups were deeply marked by their Slavic and peculiar 
Bosnian heritage.'® In the sixteenth century, this unique multiconfessionalism 
was complemented by the arrival of another people, the Sephardic Jews. 

In 1624, for example, the Bosnian religious mosaic, as described in a re- 
port of an Albanian Catholic priest, comprised 450,000 Muslims, 150,000 
Catholics, and 75,000 Eastern Orthodox." These proportions remained more 
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or less the same until the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Through much 
of the Ottoman rule, many Bosnian feudal lords, both Muslim and Chris- 
tian, enjoyed considerable independence. Whenever the Ottoman reforms 
brought a stronger central rule from Istanbul, the Bosnian lords rebelled many 
times in the first half of the nineteenth century, fighting for Bosnian autonomy. 
These rebellions were crushed after 1850.'* Many thousands of Serbian and 
Montenegrin Christian families were brought into Bosnia, in particular 
around the area of Sarajevo, to help prevent future disobedience. 

With the gradual decline of the Ottoman Empire, and after Serbian rebel- 
lions that resulted in the self-ruled Principality of Serbia, strong tendencies 
toward Serbian expansionism began, marking the future Serbian Balkan 
policy. It was for the first time openly expressed by Ilija GaraSanin in his 
“Na€ertanije.”'? Pan-Serbian nationalism was proclaimed and supported by 
Vuk KaradZi¢’s linguistic nationalism, claiming that all Southern Slavs, speak- 
ing almost the same language, are Serbs of different religions destined to live 
together in one Serb-dominated Slavic empire.” The existence of Bosnia as 
a continuing recognized entity through the Middle Ages and within the 
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Map 4. Bosnia in the Eighteenth Century. The map shows the northern borders 
of the Ottoman Empire between 1699 and 1791. Courtesy Prof. I. BuSatlija, 
Faculty of Science, University of Sarajevo 
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Ottoman and the Austro-Hungarian Empires, the former independent King- 
dom of Croatia and its long struggle for independence within the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, the newly acquired independence of Montenegro, and the other 
emerging South Slavic states were obvious obstacles to these Serbian plans. 
This, no doubt, was the major cause of conflicts at the fall of each of the pre- 
vailing powers: Ottoman, Austro-Hungarian, fascist, and finally communist. 

As a result of Europe’s turmoil in the nineteenth century, Bosnia became 
occupied by the Austro-Hungarian Empire in 1878 and annexed in 1908. It 
was recognized as a third entity of the empire and remained as such until 
World War I. Hundreds of thousands of Muslims from Bosnia and from the 
former parts of Bosnia given to Serbia and Montenegro after 1878 emigrated 
to Turkey. As a distinctly Slavic people, they never fully assimilated in Asia 
Minor. Many went back to the Balkans or wanted to go back. Eventually, the 
Bosnian people overcame their initial shock over the change of imperial rule, 
forming a distinctly Bosnian culture: a mixture of authentic Bosnian heri- 
tage, Islamic civilization, and Western European influence.*' As a consequence 
of Bosnian resistance to Austrian rule and several genocides committed against 
the Slavic Muslims of the region in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
between two and four million Bosnian descendants presently live in Turkey, 
still cherishing their Bosnian language and heritage. 

The official name “Bosnia” for the nation and “Bosnian” for the language 
was forbidden by a decree of Emperor Franz Joseph of Austria in 1908. After 
the end of World War I in 1918, when the European powers helped to form 
the Kingdom of Yugoslavia, there were various attempts to destroy Bosnia as 
a modern nation-state and a historic entity. The land of Bosnian Muslims— 
feudal lords and simple farmers both—was expropriated by the state or given 
to Serbian peasants brought in from other parts of the kingdom. Under the 
Agrarian Reform of 1919-20, a total of 11,753 square kilometers of land was 
taken from Muslim landowners, amounting to 53 percent of the total arable 
land in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Under the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes (later the Kingdom of Yugoslavia), all Bosnian Orthodox Christians 
declared themselves to be Serbs and all Bosnian Catholics identified them- 
selves as Croats, distinctions determined mostly by religion and not by an 
individual’s own selection. The Bosnian Muslims (as a majority of the Bosnian 
population), the Jews, and other minor religious groups had no choice but to 
express themselves as either Serbs or Croats. The outside pressures to do so 
were enormous. Later they were offered the option to declare themselves “un- 
decided”; however, the majority followed the preferred way by declaring 
Serbian or Croatian nationality, thus concealing their Bosnian identity. 
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The Kingdom of Yugoslavia disintegrated at the beginning of World War 
I. The Serbian king and government fled to England, leaving the popula- 
tion at the mercy of German, Italian, Hungarian, and Bulgarian fascists. 
Bosnia came under the rule of one of the German Nazis’ creations, the Inde- 
pendent State of Croatia. The pogroms of Jews, Serbs, and Gypsies in this 
fascist puppet state were strongly opposed by Bosnian Muslim intellectuals 
and public figures. In 1941, petitions denouncing purges of Jews and Serbs 
and demanding that such pogroms be immediately stopped were signed and 
submitted to the representatives of the new state in all of the larger Bosnian 
towns: Sarajevo, Prijedor, Banja Luka, Mostar, Tuzla, and Bijeljina.” Similar 
fascist regimes were established in Serbia and in other parts of Yugoslavia. 
The royalist Serbian nationalists, the Chetniks, began the pogroms of Mus- 
lims in Serbia, Montenegro, and Bosnia at the beginning of 1941, continuing 
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Map 5. The Southern Slav Countries, 1878-1918. These were the borders established 
at the Berlin Congress of 1878 as a result of the decline of the Ottoman Empire. 
Adapted from Bosna i Hercegovina od najstarijih vremena do 
drugog svjetskog rata (Sarajevo, 1994). 
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Map 6. The Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, 1918. Adapted from 
Covié, Roots of Serbian Aggression 


their earlier purges. The creation of Greater Serbia was in the making for the 
second time. 

The map of Greater Serbia drawn in 1941 by Stjepan Moljevi¢, a Bosnian 
Serb lawyer and one of the leaders of the Chetnik movement, included the 
same territory of Croatia that was later occupied by the Serbian nationalists 
in 1991, and of course all of Bosnia, Montenegro, and Macedonia.” The Mus- 
lims were to be exterminated then, just as now, except that in the 1990s the 
plan was better prepared. The genocide of 1992 was the sixth and largest geno- 
cide against the Bosnian Muslims. The last one, during World War II, was 
responsible for killing 11 percent of the Muslims in the former Yugoslavia, the 
third largest percentage of victims of World War II in Yugoslavia after only 
those of the Jews and the Gypsies.” All of these genocides were conducted 
with Europe’s blessings. Just as envisioned by Moljevi¢’s map of 1941, in the 
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1990s Bosnia again was to be swept into Greater Serbia according to a plan 
called “Ram” (Frame), which was applied against Croatia in 1991 and against 
Bosnia in 1992.” 

From the beginning of World War II, a Communist-led liberation move- 
ment rose throughout the country with major offensives conducted in Bosnia. 
People of all religious backgrounds took part in fighting against Nazis and 
fascism, forming a partisan army led by Tito that defeated the German Nazis, 
the Serbian (nationalist) Chetniks, and the Croatian (nationalist) Ustashe. 
According to Vladimir Dedijer and Antun Mileti¢, the largest percentage of 
victims in Yugoslavia was among the Jews (90 percent) and Gypsies (45 per- 
cent), followed by Muslims (11 percent), Serbs (7.4 percent), and Croats (6.5 
peértcent).”° 

The new Yugoslavia was formed in the city of Jajce, Bosnia, in November, 
1943, and declared a federation of the six republics, recognizing Bosnia in its 
historic borders—the same international borders that have prevailed for al- 
most eight centuries. Bosnia was constituted as a state of Muslims, Serbs, and 
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Map 7. The Territorial Division of Yugoslavia, 1941-45. Courtesy Prof. I. BuSatlija, 
Faculty of Science, University of Sarajevo 
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Map 8. The Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. Note that Bosnia and 
Herzegovina is one of the six republics. Adapted from Covié, 
Roots of Serbian Aggression 


Croats, freely joining the new Yugoslav Federation but once more concealing 
the need for Bosnian nationality.” The Bosnian nation remained unacknowl- 
edged, and Bosnian Muslims continued to declare themselves to be Serbs, 
Croats, or “undecided” Yugoslavs long after World War II. 

Throughout the twentieth century, the Pan-Serbian myth created a Pan- 
Croatian counterpart, and both the existence of the state of Bosnia and the 
people of Bosnia were persistently denied. The Russian, French, and British 
allies of World War II and their adversaries, the German and Italian Nazis, all 
helped maintain those myths. Their goal was a final destruction of Bosnia, 
the total disappearance of an old European country and its people. 


A Survey of Land Ownership 


The so-called leader of Bosnian Serbs, Radovan Karad7Zié¢, as well as his com- 
mander-in-chief, Slobodan MiloSevié have claimed at many international 
meetings and gatherings that Bosnian Serbs own 64-72 percent of the land 
in Bosnia. This is untrue. 

According to the census of 1991, the total area of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
is 51,197 square kilometers, of which 53.26 percent is state-owned land. Of the 
remaining 46.74 percent that is privately owned, Croats hold 13 percent (6.08 
percent of the total land area), Serbs own 42 percent (19.51 percent of the to- 
tal land), and Muslims own 45 percent (20.92 percent of the total land). Not 
even by the wildest stretch of anyone’s imagination can the above figure of 
19.51 percent of the total land area become 64-72 percent, as presented to the 
international community by the Serbian leaders, unless one adds all of the 
state-owned land as well. 

By the terms of the Dayton Peace Agreement, the state of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was internally partitioned into two “multiethnic” entities, 
Republika Srpska on 49 percent of the territory and the Federation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina on 51 percent. The right of Bosnian Serbs to have control 
on nearly half of the land in the state of Bosnia and Herzegovina is not based 
on any historical facts or actual ownership. This partition of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, by which Serbs are the major national group in Republika Srpska 
and Croats and Bosniaks are the major national groups in the Federation, is 
unjust by international law and unwarranted by any historic rights. All na- 
tional groups should have the same rights on all the territory of the state of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The history of land ownership in Bosnia and Herzegovina, in addition to 
the history of the Serbian demographic presence in this state, do not justify 
the partition. The claims of Serbian nationalists to 64 or 72 percent of Bosnia’s 
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land were utterly without basis in fact. Recent studies of land ownership in 
Bosnia and the economic genocide committed in Bosnia prove that.' These 
works indicate that in every process of reprivatization, the present state prop- 
erty in Bosnia and Herzegovina should be carefully evaluated. 

The social conflicts that led to the struggle in Europe between the wealthy 
and the poor deeply affected all European countries during the nineteenth 
century. In Bosnia this same phenomenon evolved, at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, into nationalist-religious conflicts with long-term conse- 
quences. The demands for the appropriation of “Turkish” land in Bosnia, as 
the land of foreign conquerors, were instigated by the Balkan nationalists 
through a crude miscomprehension of historical facts. Ownership conflicts 
in Europe found their answers in capitalism during the twentieth century, 
which eventually ensured general progress and social security. The tragic con- 
flicts that began in Bosnia with the fall of Ottoman Empire have distanced 
Bosnia from the solutions employed by its neighbors. Land ownership and 
other economic problems were not resolved during the Austro-Hungarian 
period in Bosnia. The creation of the first and second Yugoslavias after World 
War I led to subsequent illegal expropriations of land anda stunted economic 
development of Bosnia in comparison to other European countries.’ 

During the two Yugoslavias—the period from 1918 to 1991—the state con- 
tinuously undermined the institutions of private property. This policy was 
particularly unjust in Bosnia and Herzegovina, clearly favoring the Bosnian 
population of Eastern Orthodox religion, the Serbs. For example, under the 
Agrarian Reform of 1919—20, a total of 11,753 square kilometers—23 percent 
of the total land, or 43 percent of the presently state-owned land—was ex- 
propriated from Bosnian Muslim landowners. The terrible injustice was that 
the majority of those Bosniak landowners were not rich landlords but people 
who lived from the land. The Agrarian Reform conducted in Tito’s Yugosla- 
via after World War II was similar in nature.’ 

These and other measures of deprivation had serious consequences not 
only for Bosnian Muslims but also for Bosnian Catholics. The expropriation 
of the land they had owned since the Middle Ages and throughout the Otto- 
man and Austro-Hungarian reigns, the expropriation of the property of Is- 
lamic and other religious institutions, and the seizure of even their public 
endowments were clearly designed to undermine the existence of Bosnia and 
the economic power of its people. 

The international community has much too easily accepted a completely 
distorted presentation of “facts” based on carefully planted propaganda, ac- 
cording to which almost all the land in Bosnia is “Serbian land.” Unfortu- 
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nately, many Serbs have considered the former Yugoslavia to be a reincarna- 
tion of Serbia, and therefore all state property is rightly Serb property. All 
citizens of the state of Bosnia and Herzegovina have equal rights by the 
Bosnian constitution and law, and state property is the property of all of its 
citizens. The internal partition mandated by the Dayton Peace Accord, award- 
ing Bosnian Serbs control over 49 percent of Bosnian territory, is unjust and 
therefore unsustainable. It completely disregards the existing legal traditions 
of the vast majority of the citizens of Bosnia. 


Appendix 


THE LETTERS FOR BOSNIA 


A Big Letter 


In May, 1993, I wrote a long letter to President Clinton, which I posted on 
BosNet. Several people who read it there initiated a worldwide e-mail collec- 
tion of “signatures,” eventually gathering the endorsements of several hun- 
dred scholars and friends of Bosnia residing in the United States, Canada, 
Europe, Asia, and Australia, including Bosnians of all ethnic backgrounds. 
These lists, with names and affiliations of those who supported its message, 
also were sent to the White House. Appropriate modifications of this letter 
were made by Bosnians in Europe and sent to some European leaders and to 
some newspapers. It was the common call of many Bosnians and friends, 
deeply hurt by the way world leaders had acted toward the war in Bosnia. As 
expected, we received back only token responses with the usual rhetoric. The 
following is a shorter version of that letter: 


Dear President Clinton, May 19, 1993 
Thank you for responding to my earlier letters concerning the situation 
in Bosnia and for the assurance that bringing peace and stability to the 
Balkans is one of the highest priorities of your Administration. Your letter 
however does not distinguish between the motives of different expressions 
of concern. The same text was probably sent in response to a concerned 
“Chetnik,” because his relative was killed in Bosnia trying to create Greater 
Serbia. The “Chetniks” want you to believe that “all sides are almost equally 
guilty” and that “the United States should not take sides in this conflict.” 
By not supporting a defense of a multiconfessional democracy in the 
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sovereign state of Bosnia against the aggression conducted from Belgrade and 
Zagreb, inspired by a clear territorial greed, you are telling the American 
people and the world that the United States is not standing firmly behind 
the principles of democracy. You are the president of the only superpower 
on this earth and you are not exercising the power of leadership entrusted 
upon you by the American people and expected from you by the world. You 
are allowing Lord Owen of England to run the show regarding Bosnian cri- 
sis. You are letting Mr. Owen and other mediocre or downright dishonest 
European politicians, who deny the existence of either Bosnia or Bosnian 
people or both, resolve Bosnian crisis by proposing apartheid and by main- 
taining the arms embargo. How can you expect help from those who have 
supported a creation of Greater Serbia throughout this century? Simply be- 
cause you trust them? Why don’t you trust Lady Thatcher? She understands 
the problem. She knows that the European leadership prefers Serbian vic- 
tory and a strong Serbian state. 

The atrocities committed through “ethnic cleansing,” the concentration 
camps, destructions and genocide conducted by Serbian wild hordes have 
complicated the matters, hence a “total” civil war had to be invented and 
created by proposing “ethnic” maps. The old Bosnian cities, towns and vil- 
lages with their Catholic and Orthodox churches, mosques and synagogues 
standing side by side for almost five centuries, cherishing such a unique cul- 
ture of intermingled faiths, were proclaimed to be “Serbian” or “Croatian” 
and, by Western media, even “Muslim.” Inspired by that European support 
of Greater Serbia in principle, the Serbian nationalists sent the Serbian crimi- 
nals and hit men to destroy Bosnia. The recent clashes between the Bosnian 
Army and Croatian nationalists are direct consequences of the Vance-Owen 
maps. This partition was promoted by English and French policy makers to 
keep the United States away from “the problem from hell.” 

How can the president of the greatest democracy on earth, of the larg- 
est multiethnic, multiconfessional, and multiracial society on earth, sup- 
port apartheid and ethnic division based on religious differences in a small 
country, the only little country in Europe that has proved by a thousand 
years of its continuous existence that people of four different religions can 
live together in tolerance, love, and respect. How can you of all men say 
things like “centuries old hatreds and conflicts.” You have not read the his- 
tory of the Balkans, Mr. President. Those whose advice you are taking know 
nothing about Bosnia. There were no inner conflicts in Bosnia except when 
they were brought in from the outside, inspired by territorial greed of our 
neighbors. Serbian nationalists have tried to create Greater Serbia precisely 
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four times, using four world-shaking events: the fall of Ottoman Empire 
and the rise of nationalisms in the nineteenth century Europe, ending in 
1912; the fall of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and World War I; the rise of 
fascism and World War II; and the fall of Communism in Europe, begin- 
ning in 1991. 

In each of those events, Serbian nationalists performed genocides against 
non-Serbian people and against Serbs who did not support their cause. Each 
of those events brought a civil war to Bosnia, but the Bosnian people always 
won, if not in the fight for independence, then at least in the fight for the 
continuing existence of a multiconfessional society. It was Bosnian parti- 
sans of all religious backgrounds that defeated German fascists, Serbian (na- 
tionalists) Chetniks, and Croatian (nationalists) Ustashe in WWII. It took 
four years, because they also did not have the arms and it took the world’s 
democracies defeat of the fascism outside of Bosnia. The world knows about 
the fact that many Serbs (Orthodox Christians) were killed by Croatian Nazis, 
and they interpret present genocide as their revenge. But the world does not 
know that Belgrade was the first “Juden-frei” city in Europe and that Serbian 
nationalists killed many non-Serbs, including 11 percent of Muslims, the third 
largest percentage of victims in former Yugoslavia during WW II, after Jews 
(90 percent) and Gypsies (45 percent). The world also does not know that 
the number of victims among Serbs was 7.4 percent, only slightly larger than 
among the Croats 6.5 percent. The fascists from all sides were punished and 
people lived in peace for 50 years. 

The Bosnians of all religious groups are fighting again for their home- 
land. They will win under the same slogan as in WWII “death to fascism, 
freedom for the people.” No maps, no peace proposals, no force will keep 
Bosnia divided. Instead of a support for the only just cause for freedom and 
democracy, Bosnians are told that they have to give up their land, that eth- 
nic division is a solution, that apartheid is their future, that Bosnian Ortho- 
dox Christians are Serbs, and that the Bosnian Roman Catholics are Croats. 
That they should divide. Divide what Mr. President? Divide houses and apart- 
ment buildings, divide streets and villages, divide towns and cities, divide 
homes and bedrooms?! By the 1991 census 25 percent of Bosnian marriages 
were mixed. Where should they live Mr. President? On Mars! What does Mr. 
Owen together with Mr. MiloSevi¢ and Mr. Tudjman think they should do? 
Why does not Mr. Owen solve the problems in Ireland, by calling Irish Prot- 
estants English and by carving a state within a state naming it Irish England 
or English Ireland? What about Sarajevo, Mostar, Tuzla, and all other be- 
sieged cities? What about Bosnian Christians, Jews, and atheists who are 
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now being bombed, day in and day out, in their homes and on the streets of 
their towns, together with Muslims? They are all Bosnians. 

The members of all groups are defending Bosnia, they are running the 
radio, the television, the newspapers, they are running hospitals and baker- 
ies, they are even trying to run the schools and theaters, they are all together 
trying to make the world understand that they will either live or die to- 
gether. They do not call themselves Serbs, Croats, or Muslims, but simply 
Bosnians. And they are the majority and they will win eventually. . .. The 
West and the Western leaders will have to live with the guilt of identifying all 
Bosnians as nationalists. By not lifting the arms embargo and by supporting 
the apartheid, by calling the Bosnian crisis “a problem from hell,” by calling 
all sides equally guilty, by simply not distinguishing between the Right and 
the Wrong, their guilt is just as great as the aggressor’s. 

Mr. President, you can change the outcome. You can save Bosnia. Only 
about 10 percent of the people have been directly involved in making this 
hell. The others are praying and waiting for your help. They will fight, they 
will deliver the aid, they will rebuild their homeland from the ruins, just give 
them arms and moral support. It is all up to you. We all know that. My 
people in Sarajevo know that. The European “leaders” that are leading Eu- 
rope to a disaster know that. They may call you or Senator Biden “a naive 
American.” But they are the naive narrow-minded Europeans who do not 
foresee the future. In Bosnia, Western morality and the future of our civili- 
zation are at stake. Bosnia is not Europe’s backyard, it is a meeting place of 
Western and Eastern civilizations. American leadership is at stake. 

The people of Sarajevo survived the last winter cold by cutting the trees 
for firewood. They cannot survive another one, for there are almost no trees 
left. It will take more than 100 years to grow those trees again. Are you going 
to let 450,000 people that are still in Sarajevo, most of the time left without 
food, electricity, and water, die from bullets and mortars launched from the 
hills? I was there Mr. President. Not even a cat can go in or out of the town 
without a permit from U.N. and Chetniks. The people are free inside, work- 
ing, living, fighting for survival, and helping each other in most heroic ways. 
But Sarajevo is the biggest concentration camp since the siege of Leningrad, 
run by United Nations Forces and the Chetniks. Over a hundred tanks and 
several hundred heavy artillery weapons are distributed around the moun- 
tains of Sarajevo. All were the property of the former Yugoslav Peoples Army. 
Now they belong to a handful of Serbian nationalists, who have been con- 
vincing the Serbs in Serbia and the Serbs in Bosnia that they have to sepa- 
rate from the rest of Bosnians and join a new Serbian federation, that Bosnia 
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is their land, although it was never a part of any Serbian state during one 
thousand years of its existence. One of Mr. KaradZi¢’s lies is that over 64 
percent of Bosnian land is the property of Bosnian Serbs. I cannot present 
here the historic facts showing that this was never the case. However, by the 
official records of the last 50 years, over 53 percent of the land is the property 
of the state. 

Do you know Mr. President that it is only since 1918 that Bosnian Ortho- 
dox have been calling themselves Serbs. The story was invented in the middle 
of the nineteenth century by Serbian intellectuals, who with the rise of na- 
tionalism and the beginning of a total collapse of the Ottoman Empire clung 
to the idea that all people on the Balkan that speak almost the same lan- 
guage are Serbs. That included the Bosnians, Orthodox Christians, Roman 
Catholics, and Muslims alike; Croatians (Catholics); Montenegrins (Ortho- 
dox Christians and Muslims); etc. The list was long, for Serbian nationalists 
dreamed up this idea of creating a Serbian Empire. England and France took 
that bait as a chance to get rid of the Austrian, Hungarian, and Ottoman 
powers in the Balkans. By supporting Serbs against the influence of Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and Russia (which only later came over to the Serbian 
side), they created the first and the second Yugoslavia. 

The late President Tito did not allow it to be a total Serboslavia to the 
extent that he alone could prevent. That is why the Serbian nationalists hate 
him so much. The peoples of Yugoslavia believed in the possibility of that 
federation for 70 years. Communism helped maintain it. But with the fall of 
Communism, the Serbs who constituted 36 percent of the total population 
and enjoyed more than 70 percent of the power, after democratic elections 
began losing that power, so the Serbian nationalists launched the project of 
creating Greater Serbia and found a renewed support in England and France. 
This is why Europe has not intervened to stop the Serbian aggression on 
either of the three former republics and barely allowed their separation. The 
influence of Austria and Germany on these three states had to be prevented 
by all means. The influence of the United States also. 

The only problem that England and France encountered in that regard 
was a strong resistance of the Bosnian people and the size of the destruction, 
bloodshed, and genocide. How can the Europeans be openly friends with 
people executing acts of genocide and atrocities never seen in Europe since 
WWII? So how do they cover up for their games? They propose ethnic divi- 
sion of Bosnia, they proclaim that the Balkan people and the Bosnians are of 
a race genetically programmed to exterminate itself, they invent terms like 
“centuries old hatreds,” they do everything possible to create a full scale civil 
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war. The democratically elected Bosnian government and the Bosnian army 
that grew out of necessity for self-defense, are called “Muslim-led.” Is the 
American government “white-led” or “Wasp-led”? Is that ugly sounding and 
prejudiced expression invented to indicate that almost 50 percent of the 
Bosnian population are Muslims, so that the number of the Muslim repre- 
sentatives is the largest, or is it there to convey to the Serbian and Croatian 
nationalists from Belgrade and Zagreb and to their followers in Bosnia that 
they are right, that Bosnians are not fighting for democracy but for a “Mus- 
lim state.” Is it there to tell the other Europeans that “yes, it is just a war 
between three groups that have hated each other for centuries and therefore 
we can not take sides”? Really, Mr. President, do you believe that a Bosnian 
delegation coming to New York consisting of two Muslims, two Catholics, 
and two Orthodox is a “Muslim delegation”? Do you believe that the Sarajevo 
daily newspaper, in which even the present working force reflects the pre- 
war Bosnian population, is a “Muslim newspaper”? Who are they kidding? 
If they do not care about hurting Bosnian Muslims by such outrageous lies, 
what about the Bosnian Serbs and Croats who are suffering and dying in the 
defense of Bosnia? Does honesty mean anything to people who open a holo- 
caust memorial and allow another holocaust to continue in Bosnia, killing 
not just Muslims but all Bosnians, Muslims, Christians, Jews, Protestants, 
atheists, agnostics, people from mixed marriages, the old, and the young. 
Every tenth person in Sarajevo has been either killed or wounded during 
this aggression, nine out of ten of which are civilians. Among them are my 
relatives, friends, colleagues, and neighbors of all religions. The shells do not 
ask which way do you pray to God before they explode. They simply kill. I 
was there Mr. President. I know what it feels like to be running for your life 
down the streets of Sarajevo. A city of 525,000 people, a city that welcomed 
the whole world in the 1984 Winter Olympics, a city with an open heart 
where churches, mosques, and synagogues have stood next to each other for 
almost five hundred years, a city in which in 1537 a library was established 
with a hundred book-borrowing stands, a city with the first running water 
system in all of Europe, a city with engineers, scientists, artists, theaters, a 
philharmonic orchestra, music academy, opera, ballet, museums, libraries, 
hospitals, several dozen schools, including a university with 40,000 students, 
an academy of arts and sciences, dozens of factories and co-operatives, re- 
search centers and institutes, a city whose values are a rare mixture of the 
best traditions of different civilizations, whose people cherish the best influ- 
ences of both East and West, is being destroyed in front of the eyes of the 
whole world. And nobody wants to help the people of Sarajevo lift the siege. 
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Every educated person in Sarajevo knows that it could be done in 48 hours 
with American air strikes and Bosnian ground forces. Would you not be 
proud to help us save Sarajevo? Don’t the people of Sarajevo who are so 
courageously defending their city and their culture deserve that help? They 
have men willing to fight, but they have no arms or ammunition. Are you 
going to allow the death of Sarajevo just because Mr. KaradZi¢, a maniac, a 
psychopath from Montenegro, a non-Bosnian leading “Bosnian Serbs,” wants 
to destroy it? 

The shelling of Sarajevo continues. If no other war crime was committed 
but just this one, it would be enough for the international community to 
react by force and lift the siege of Sarajevo. 

Mr. President please acknowledge to the American people, to European 
leaders, and to the United Nations that: the war in Bosnia is a territorial 
aggression against a sovereign state; the Bosnians of all faiths are one people 
with a millennium old multiconfessional culture; the Bosnians must be al- 
lowed to exercise their basic right of self-defense; the arms embargo is a 
Western intervention in support of a territorial aggression and genocide 
against Bosnia. 

Mr. President, please convey the truth, and you will receive the full sup- 
port of the great American people. They trust you. They know the difference 
between the Right and the Wrong. By betraying Bosnia you will betray the 
American values. 


Some Other Letters 


The appeals to stop the war in Bosnia were sent continuously to the White 
House, the State Department, and the United Nations by hundreds of hu- 
manitarian groups and other organizations from throughout the United 
States. Almost every single literate Bosnian in America participated in some 
way or another in various activities to put pressure on the Clinton adminis- 
tration. Even if the majority of the letters or signatures collected on various 
appeals to lift the arms embargo against Bosnia were not read, they were in 
some way registered and felt. Still, their effect was small compared to the en- 
during influence of the Pan-Serbian support groups in Washington, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, and other major centers of power and media in the United 
States. The Bosnians and their friends fighting against a clear case of geno- 
cide, no matter how widely confirmed it was, had little chance. 

But the hope that we would eventually have some effect kept us going. So 
we persisted in writing, mailing, calling, and faxing. Every time there was a 
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debate in Congress, either in the House or the Senate, we tried our best to 
help the congressmen see the proper course. We conveyed our despair and 
offered our suggestions. Many of our letters may have remained a waste of 
time, but they were sincere and heartfelt. They were the only things that or- 
dinary Bosnians and ordinary Americans could do. A selection of some of 
my letters, shortened in places, is included as an integral part of this testi- 
mony. These letters reflect at least some of the pressure and strain imposed 
on Bosnia either by the aggressors or by the international community. 

The following is the main part of a joint appeal that was sent to President 
Clinton, the U.S. State Department, the U.S. Senate and House, the U.N. Se- 
curity Council, and the Presidency and Parliament of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The undersigned supporters of this appeal were Bosnians and friends from 
around the world, including Bosnian refugees and veterans. 


Dear Gentlemen, August, 1993 

As citizens and friends of Bosnia aware of the gravest consequences that 
your further decisions may imply, we implore you to:—reject the latest 
Geneva Plan proposing apartheid and disintegration of the sovereign state 
of Bosnia and Hercegovina;—reject any settlement based on the premise of 
ethnic division of the Republic of Bosnia and Hercegovina, rewarding geno- 
cide and territorial aggression, leading to annexation of Bosnian land to 
Serbia and Croatia and to an endless continuation of the suffering of the 
Bosnian people;—help the resolve of the vast majority of Bosnian popula- 
tion to defend and save their multiconfessional and multiethnic society 
against the evils of neofascism;—acknowledge the indisputable fact that 
Bosnia as a recognized entity has existed in various autonomous forms for 
almost ten centuries;—lift the arms embargo so that Bosnians can defend 
themselves;—stop helping Serbian and Croatian neofascists and their Euro- 
pean collaborators in their disguised “peace efforts” and determination to 
destroy Bosnia and its people. 


Learning from the early morning news in Ann Arbor, Michigan, about the 
latest horrible massacre that shook the world, I wrote the following open let- 
ter to President Clinton. I also faxed or mailed it to other relevant institu- 
tions in Washington. 


While the world leaders talk and lie, 
the Bosnian civilians and children die. 
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Dear President Clinton, February 5, 1994 

The world and the American people are watching Bosnians being slaugh- 
tered for 22 long months, couple of dozen a day, every day. Over 200,000 
dead, over 1,700,000 forcefully expelled from their homes. 

And on this Saturday one of the worst massacres yet. Over 66 dead and 
197 wounded at the market by the Catholic Cathedral in the Old Town 
Sarajevo. Murdered by a single shell in a horrifying way. Murdered by fas- 
cists on the Olympic hills. We do not know the names, and I am afraid to ask 
since all my friends and relatives are there. They are Muslims, Christians, 
and Jews, the Sarajevans, the Bosnians that dared to declare their indepen- 
dence. Wounded in a most terrible way. 

While I was there, friends of mine who are the surgeons in Sarajevo hos- 
pitals told me that they do not know how to repair such wounds. A women 
was blown to pieces in front of my house in Sarajevo. I will never forget the 
sight. My husband (an American) was only a few minutes away from the 
bread line massacre of May 1992. The lie that the massacre was committed 
by the Bosnians themselves still rings in the world news. They will launch 
the same lie for the massacre of today. “Lie and let them die” is the motto. 
Who cares about the faraway places in the Balkan. 

Ten years ago, precisely on this day, I welcomed in my home in Sarajevo 
ten Americans, relatives and their friends. We gave them our bedrooms while 
my husband and I and our two daughters slept on the couch and the floor in 
our living room. I shopped, cooked, and cleaned for our American guests 
for two weeks. Those were the wonderful days of the 1984 Winter Olympics, 
when the people of Sarajevo welcomed the world with an open heart. That 
was the Bosnian way. 

What is the American way, Mr. President, on this day of the latest massa- 
cre and the continuation of the killing of Sarajevo? Two years of slaughter 
and the world leaders want to find a solution by appeasing the killers and by 
sending humanitarian aid. And this—an open aggression, whose sole pur- 
pose is to destroy the people and the sovereign state of Bosnia by genocide 
and by dividing it among the states of Serbia and Croatia—this you call a 
“civil war”? You call the Bosnian army and the democratically elected Bosnian 
government defending their homeland, a “warring faction,” and the freely 
elected President of all of Bosnia, a “Muslim President.” Are you a “WASP 
President,” Mr. President? 

For the sake of honesty, please call a murder—murder, call a genocide— 
genocide, call from the outside-conducted aggression—aggression on the 
sovereign state of Bosnia. The American people know the truth. They want 
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to know the truth, for they, too, have declared their independence more than 
200 years ago. Please help the vast majority of the Bosnian population in 
their resolve to defend and save their multiconfessional and multiethnic so- 
ciety against the evils of neofascism. Bosnia, as a recognized entity, has ex- 
isted in various autonomous forms for almost ten centuries. It was never a 
part of Serbia or Croatia except during WWII. It will continue to exist by 
the axioms and the will of its people. The talks proposed by the E.C. and the 
leaders of the U.K. and France will not stop this slaughter. The Bosnians, 
Muslims and Christians together, will not surrender until they are all dead. 
Rewarding fascism promoted by the leaders of Serbia and Croatia will bear 
new fascist movements. Mr. Zhirinovsky is an example. He was created by 
MiloSevié and the indecisiveness of the world’s leadership. 

If you fail in Bosnia, if you allow the division of Bosnia on an ethnic, ie. 
religious, basis, if you allow fascism to rein in the Balkans, promoted and 
supported by the force of the former Yugoslav army, a fascism conducted by 
Russian nationalists will march on into the 21st century supported by the 
nuclear might of the former Soviet Union. And then it will be too late, Mr. 
President. Do you want to go down in history as the U.S. President who has 
allowed genocide and fascism in Europe for the second time in the 20th 
century? 

Act today, Mr. President. Do not talk, just do:—lift unilaterally the arms 
embargo against Bosnia so that Bosnians can defend themselves, as recom- 
mended by the U.S. Senate last week;—help punish and do not appease the 
perpetrators of a genocide;—take a decisive unilateral action of “lift and 
strike” in resolving the Bosnian tragedy;—choose a moral side in this dis- 
pute and help the Bosnian army simply by giving them the arms and the air 
support. The alternative is a betrayal not only of the Bosnian and the Ameri- 
can people, but a betrayal of all moral values of our civilization. 


The following letters were written at the time of the renewed major at- 
tacks on GoraZde, a town in eastern Bosnia so inappropriately named a “safe 
haven.” Protection of the Gorazde region by United Nations forces was be- 
trayed under the command of General Sir Michael Rose. 


Dear President Clinton, April 17, 1994 
The people of Gorazde, 65,000 of them, have been condemned to death 
by Serbian fascists, madmen and criminals, and by the world leaders who 
have tied their hands. The U.N. observers have been evacuated and the civil- 
ians, the women and children, the old, the raped, the wounded, and the sick 
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people of GorazZde, the tens of thousands of people that fled their burning 
towns and villages finding refuge in this besieged enclave, all condemned to 
die. All betrayed for being Bosnian, for being Muslims or for daring to resist 
fascism, apartheid, and slavery. 

The U.N. officials are saying it is too late now, nothing can be done, there 
is no effective way to stop this slaughter. We expected to solve the crisis (to 
wash our hands) through negotiations, they say (but Bosnians refused to 
die quietly). Your administration did not believe the warnings of the Bosnian 
government about the increased offensive on GoraZde and trusted that the 
Russians will succeed in convincing the Serbs to stop the attack. And yes, 
Bosnians are continuing to irritate the Serbs by trying to defend themselves 
with handguns and Molotov cocktails. They are also irritating the world by 
maintaining that multiconfessional world of theirs and by not agreeing to 
quietly disappear in their “centuries old civil war.” 

Which centuries and which civil war? Do you mean the turn of this cen- 
tury when two great empires folded in the Balkans and the European pow- 
ers wanted to make a new order by erasing Bosnia? For the sake of honesty, 
please call a murder—murder, call a genocide—genocide, call the outside- 
conducted aggression—aggression on the sovereign state of Bosnia. 


Dear President Clinton, April 27, 1994 

I wrote many letters asking you to help us save Bosnia, believing that if 
you really understood the truth that you would act differently. Usually your 
staff does not respond and when it does then it is a general type answer, 
saying almost nothing. This letter, Mr. President, maybe even you should 
read, for I am writing it on behalf of a little girl from Gorazde named Emina, 
on behalf of my children and all other children of Bosnia whom the world is 
about to deprive of their homes, of their name, of their future, and of their 
country. 

Emina is nine years old. She has just lost an eye from a Serbian mortar 
shell that has killed her mother, her brother, and her grandmother last week. 
Her father was killed a year ago. She was brought to Sarajevo by a U.N. heli- 
copter on Saturday. On the way to Sarajevo the helicopter stopped at Sokolac, 
the Serbian check-point, where Emina had to face her parents’ murderers, 
shivering from fear. That was necessary they say, and GoraZde is safe now. 
The U.N. peacekeepers are keeping “peace” on terms decided by the war 
criminals, Mr. MiloSevi¢ and his deputy Mr. KaradzZi¢, the commanders-in- 
chief of this European—U.N. humanitarian—war crime show. They have made 
you an accomplice to the murder of Emina’s parents, brother, and grand- 
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mother. They have made you an accomplice to the genocide against an old 
European people, their millennium-old heritage, their past, and their fu- 
ture. And you still do not fully understand and your advisors did not even 
bother to learn the simple facts about Bosnia, waiting for it to disappear by 
the Serbian-Franco-British revived recipe. 

The Bosnian government has warned the leaders of the U.N., the U.S., 
and other world leaders about the offensive against Gorazde many times 
during the last five or six weeks. Hundreds of heavy artillery guns, tanks, 
and trucks rolled into the GoraZde area, a few from Pale and from other 
parts of Bosnia, but mostly from the other side of the Bosnian border, i.e. 
from Serbia and Montenegro. You call them Bosnian Serbs and the Bosnian 
Serb Army, but they are by large majority a pure Serbian Army. Even little 
Emina could tell you that because she can distinguish a Serb from Serbia 
from a Bosnian Serb as soon as he utters a few words. Tens of thousands of 
men from Serbia and Montenegro were brought in to execute this offensive. 
The Bosnian army in GoraZde had no weapons to prevent this attack and no 
way to defend its people. And you and your European Allies just waited. 

Why Mr. President? Why didn’t you ask the NATO and the U.N. to issue 
their serious threats sooner? Why didn’t you seriously try to prevent the 
destruction and the conquest of the Gorazde “safe haven” before the iron 
circle closed onto the town itself? Why did you, after two years of a continu- 
ing aggression on Bosnia, allow the Serbian army to take and destroy one of 
the largest Bosnian free territories, several thousand square kilometers of 
land proclaimed a “safe haven” by the U.N. Security Council? The only an- 
swer I can find is that you, together with the other western leaders, wanted it 
to happen, turning the large free area of GoraZde into a ghetto of 20 km 
radius, or that you didn’t understand that this was the original intention of 
your European partners. Of course, a total humanitarian disaster in the town 
of Gorazde had to be prevented. Only creation of a ghetto was the goal. 

The same scenario took place in Srebrenica a year ago and the same sce- 
nario is planned for the other “safe havens” designed in partnership with 
England, France, and Russia, a partnership for a “civilized death” of Bosnia. 
The Serbs are withdrawing now to prepare for the next Bosnian ghetto in 
the making. And then they will be invited to a negotiating table to say that 
all of Bosnia is now Serbia, allowing maybe the U.N. peacekeepers to control 
the ghettos for a year or two. It is their right to self-determination! The fas- 
cists, the murderers, the war-criminals and liars are about to be finally re- 
warded by being allowed to keep and rule the territories that have been Bosnia 
for over ten centuries. Hundreds of towns and villages populated 7o percent 
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by Bosnian Muslims were cleansed of all non-Serbs. For two years now the 
executors of those crimes have been treated as equals to the freely elected 
Bosnian government and given the same rights in the proposed negotia- 
tions. What a mockery of international order is being displayed to the whole 
world! 

If little Emina and her family are already destined to eventually become 
silent Serbian subjects and if the state of Bosnia and its people are not to be 
allowed to exist, why not say it? Why should new thousands of Bosnian men 
die fighting for the multiethnic democracy in Bosnia if the United States 
and its European Allies together with the Russians will force Bosnians to 
accept the Serbian fascists’ will? Why, at this late date, when all the methods 
leading to the extinction of Bosnian people are well known, did 3,000 civil- 
ians of Gorazde have to be killed or wounded and all those houses burned 
and destroyed, unless they are condemned either to death or to submission 
to a fascist rule? 

Why did Emina have to lose an eye, her entire family, her home and be- 
come an emotional and physical invalid for the rest of her life? Why all these 
political games, when telling the truth can reduce the suffering? Why is it 
that you as the leader of the greatest democracy on earth are ashamed to call 
murder, a murder? I know that you are keeping your daughter away from all 
of these ugly facts. I understand that because I have two daughters of my 
own. One was born in Chicago and the other in Sarajevo. They grew up in 
Sarajevo. Their father is an American. They are two intelligent young women, 
both mathematicians like us. One married an American, the other a Bosnian, 
also mathematicians. However, their youth and their future are to be forever 
effected by a heavy burden of the genocide committed in Bosnia. They have 
to live with the knowledge that the Government of their father’s country, 
the United States of America, the leading world’s power, did very little and 
much too late to stop the genocide and a total dismemberment of their 
motherland, a little and defenseless country called Bosnia. After living 
through the daily shelling of Sarajevo, after seeing the slaughter of their home- 
land and knowing well that the whole world is a witness to this destruction, 
how will they ever believe in justice and order? How will they ever be able to 
cherish the values of any democracy, when the most powerful one is an ac- 
complice to the destruction of another? 

There are many trouble spots in the world. The United States is not the 
world’s policeman and it cannot stop all the killings. True. But the Bosnians 
have been deprived of the right to defend themselves. You, Mr. President, 
have the power to change that and let Bosnia live. If you do not, our children 
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will be deprived of all the moral values that our civilizations have been build- 
ing for centuries. 


In the fall of 1994, at the time of renewed discussions in the U.N. Security 
Council on the illegal arms embargo imposed on Bosnia, we wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the ambassadors and foreign ministers of the member states: 


Your Excellency, November 11, 1994 

Should your government abstain or vote NO on the lifting of the arms 
embargo against Bosnia, proposed by the United States, your country as a 
member of the U.N. Security Council will go down in history as an accom- 
plice to appeasement of the perpetrators of the genocide and the territorial 
aggression against the people and the state of Bosnia. Such a vote will be 
judged and recorded as a denial to a member state of its solemn right to self- 
defense, disobeying the letter of the U.N. Charter and all other accords of 
the international law. 

The International War-Crime Tribunal will not eventually indict only 
the leaders of Serbia that are responsible for the crimes against humanity 
but also, in the years to come, the governments and the leaders of those 
countries that have allowed those crimes. Do not have any doubt in the course 
and the final judgment of history. Your government does not deserve such a 
fate.... 

The United Nations mission in Bosnia has become an instrument of the 
French and British foreign policy with Russia playing an important support- 
ing role. Is it absolutely necessary for your country to accept the judgment of 
the creators of those immoral European policies? Should the colonial powers 
of France, England, and Russia be permitted to rule our world all the way 
into the 21st century? Have you been elected to represent your country by 
contributing to a shameful appeasement of the criminals against humanity 
and civilization? Nations and countries become enslaved by dictatorships 
and immoral leaderships only if they do nothing to prevent that course. 

Please join the Bosnians in their fight for survival and for the principles 
of freedom and democracy. Please help the Senate, the Congress, and the 
President of the United States of America in their support of the Bosnian 
cause. It is the only right thing to do. For the sake of a better world, please 
vote YES on the lifting of the arms embargo against Bosnia. 


Devastated by the dangers of the renewed attacks in the Biha¢ region, we 
wrote many letters to the White House and the U.S. State Department. They 
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expressed more or less similar outrage at the arguments based on ignoring a 
continuing Serbian involvement in Bosnia. 


Dear Gentlemen, November 30, 1994 

The sell-out of Bosnia is about to take place. The very cause of the Balkan 
crisis, the myth of Greater Serbia, is being promoted as its solution. 

A few days ago, a CNN report showed several hundred Bosnian prisoners 
forced to chant the following slogan: “Bosnia belongs to Serbs as Moscow 
belongs to Russians.” It illustrated not only the unbounded arrogance of the 
executioners of the Greater Serbia policy but also the depth of false convic- 
tions motivating the Pan-Serbian polices. Similar slogans have been chanted 
throughout this century and still ring in the ears of many of the leading 
figures in world politics. The latest is articulated as an open demand by Rus- 
sia, France, and England to change the peace proposal of the contact group 
to allow “a confederation of Serb-held territories with Serbia.” 

The recent attack on the Biha¢ region was a joint military intervention of 
Serbian nationalists from Croatia and Serbia. It was launched to bring the 
United States of America, via saving the existence of NATO, and the Bosnian 
government, via the latest punishment of the civilians, to accept “a confed- 
eration with Serbia” as proclaimed by the cited slogan. The obvious impli- 
cations are dismemberments of the two recognized states, Bosnia and Croatia. 
The face-saving justification of England, France, and Russia is the alleged 
confederation of the remaining part of Bosnia with Croatia, that has neither 
been accepted nor implemented. 


Three years after the beginning of the attack on Bosnia, in the spring of 
1995, we began writing to the U.S. senators and congressmen again. We asked 
them to take final steps to help resolve the Bosnian war by demanding a uni- 
lateral lifting of the arms embargo against Bosnia. 


Dear Senator Dole, April 23, 1995 

The Bosnians have been deprived of one of the most basic rights in the 
moral codex of all times, the right of self-defense. The arms embargo against 
Bosnia, a member state of the United Nations, is in violation of the U.N. 
Charter. 

We must untie the hands of the Bosnians so that they can defend them- 
selves or else put a stop to the genocide called “ethnic cleansing” by armed 
intervention. Please ask the United States Senate to demand the lifting of 
the arms embargo against Bosnia unilaterally by the United States. 
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Many more such letters were sent to the members of both houses of the 
Congress of the United States. The debates did not begin until early sum- 
mer, then they were interrupted and started again later. There were hours 
and days of great speeches offered by the members of both chambers, but 
also speeches by some opposing any American involvement. We sent faxes 
and called the offices of all senators. Many other Bosnians did the same. Since 
a two-thirds majority vote was needed, and many senators were undecided 
about the “unilateral” aspect of the amendments, a strong effort was required 
to achieve passage. Outraged by the final fall of Srebrenica and the atrocities 
committed there, the American senators and congressmen finally voted over- 
whelmingly for the United States to unilaterally lift the arms embargo against 
Bosnia in August, 1995. Their decision marked an end to American 
indifference. It completely changed the positions of the European allies as 
well, who this time had to take real action. It brought about the NATO inter- 
vention at the end of the month. In ten days NATO air strikes destroyed sev- 
eral important Serbian military targets, including most of the heavy weapons 
around Sarajevo. 

Suddenly, the air strikes worked. But the Europeans still had much influ- 
ence on events in the region. They would not allow the Bosnian Army to fully 
liberate Serb-occupied territories. Instead of lifting the embargo and allow- 
ing the forces of democracy to win, the administration in Washington, once 
more pushed by the Europeans, chose solutions that were agreed upon in 
November and December, 1995, in Dayton, Ohio, and in Paris. No one seri- 
ously believed that the documents drafted in Dayton offered a viable future 
for Bosnia. The following letters reflect my feelings before and after Dayton. 


Dear Senator Dole, September 10, 1995 

If the goal of the present American efforts is to end the war in Bosnia and 
establish a viable peace in the region, the final resolution of the Bosnian 
tragedy must be just. 

The U.N. and NATO have finally taken a decisive military action as a first 
step toward peace in Bosnia, after three and a half years of failing to provide 
any protection against the aggression on that state. For the people of Bosnia 
this is the first act of decency of the international community in attempting 
to resolve Bosnian crisis, and it is long overdue. Clearly, the present military 
intervention is a consequence of your courageous efforts to put a stop to 
the genocide, resulting in the decision of the United States Senate to unilat- 
erally lift the arms embargo against Bosnia. We thank you for all that you 
have done. 
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Unfortunately, President Clinton has vetoed that decision and the inter- 
national community is still depriving Bosnians of the right of self-defense 
by maintaining in violation of the U.N. Charter the arms embargo against a 
member state of the United Nations. The new initiative of President Clinton 
led to a Geneva Peace Accord establishing foundations for a Bosnian “divi- 
sion within unity,” based on the earlier Contact group proposals. Although 
the Accord guarantees the existence of the Republic of Bosnia and Herce- 
govina and implies provisions for respect of human rights on all of its ter- 
ritory, the document also recognizes the entity of Republika Srpska as a 
sub-state of Bosnia and Hercegovina. 

The Geneva Accord of 1995 legitimizes the results of a genocide and the 
brutal forces used against an unarmed people. This is a grave failure that 
cannot lead to peace in the Balkans. Only a just solution will bring stability 
in the region. A sub-state of Bosnia, recognized under the name Republika 
Srpska on the 49 percent of Bosnian territory, in whose name the worst atroci- 
ties were committed in Europe since WWII, cannot lead to peace and recon- 
ciliation in Bosnia. Even if the leaders of Bosnian Serbs had not committed 
any crimes against humanity, even if they had not promoted ethnic purity 
by fascist methods and even if they had (which they had not) represented 
the will of all Bosnian Serbs, there are no historic or legitimate reasons that 
can justify legal recognition of this Serbian para-state. ... It is being carved 
up from the tortured Bosnian body not only by the monsters that have com- 
mitted those appalling crimes but also by the leaders of the Western powers 
appeasing the butchers of Bosnia. Those who have accepted such an im- 
moral solution are responsible for creating an unwarranted and unsustain- 
able historic precedent. They must understand that all of Bosnia belongs to 
all of its people. 


Enraged by the boldness of some of the biased reports in the media, I wrote 
a rather long letter to the International Assignment Desk of CNN in Atlanta. 


Dear Editor, September 24, 1995 

If one of the goals of your foreign news reporting is to present to the 
American public the objective truth about the war in Bosnia, the message 
your network conveys about the complexity of the Bosnian tragedy must be 
correct and unbiased. That certainly is not the case when one views the re- 
ports of two of the CNN reporters: Mr. Peter Arnett and Ms. Eileen O’Connor. 
Both have prepared a sequence of biased reports from Pale and Banja Luka, 
presenting a viewpoint of the Bosnian Serb nationalists, whose leaders have 
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been indicted for war crimes. They also convey a personal message that the 
Americans should help these poor, unjustly accused, and terribly suffering 
people. 

Those brainwashed Bosnian Serbs ran away from their homes in front of 
the advancing Bosnian Army, drove away in cars, trucks, and carriages, tak- 
ing the essentials, after being neither threatened, nor tortured. They were 
ordered to leave by their own leaders, and they obeyed because they are afraid 
and because they believe the lies served to them for over four years. They 
know that before this war Bosnia had a democratically elected Government 
with Serbian representatives holding 30 percent of the seats in the Parlia- 
ment. No one denied them any rights, but they chose guns to deal with their 
unarmed neighbors, to make Bosnia a Serb-controlled state. They know that 
their husbands, brothers, and fathers have murdered, I mean murdered and 
not killed in a fair battle, 200,000 Bosnian Muslims and Croats; raped and 
tortured over 30,000 women and girls; blown up into thin air 900 mosques 
and other Islamic monuments and hundreds of Catholic churches and build- 
ings; bombed and destroyed hospitals, libraries, and other public buildings; 
burned and looted hundreds of towns and villages. These are well-known 
and well-documented facts and not Bosnian Government propaganda. They 
also know that innocent Serbian civilians will not be willfully killed or pun- 
ished in areas under Bosnian Government control. But those poor brain- 
washed people are in fear from the fear created by their own propaganda. 
Their daughters have not been raped, their homes have not been destroyed, 
and they will return, because Bosnia belongs to all Bosnians who have not 
committed war crimes. 

The peace proposal recognizes the entity of Republika Srpska, headed by 
indicted war criminals. The Serbian nationalists helped by the might of the 
former Yugoslav army, have used the most brutal force precisely to achieve 
that goal. Now, reporters of the like of Mr. Arnett and Ms. O’Connor, well 
aware of the war crimes committed against an unarmed people, are trying 
to justify those crimes and the imposed apartheid. 

Your reporters should go just 10 km down from Pale into the city of 
Sarajevo and interview some of the 30,000 Serbs still living there. I recom- 
mend they go and talk to some of my colleagues at the University of Sarajevo, 
some of the Bosnian Serbs who have been shot at and tortured by hunger 
just like the rest of the Sarajevans. Let them take a few pictures of the old 
Orthodox Church or for that matter of any other Orthodox Church in 
Sarajevo. Although 11,600 Sarajevans have been murdered by the nationalist 
Serb guns, and six times more have been wounded or mutilated, no one in 
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Sarajevo has even dreamed of harming any of those churches or any Serbs 
defending the city of Sarajevo together with all other citizens. 

No matter how balanced reporting should be, there is no moral justifica- 
tion in equating the killer with the victim, the rapist with the raped. Eva 
Braun thought that Hitler was a great man, but no American reporter went 
to interview her about that. Ask Mr. Arnett and Ms. O’Connor to go to see 
recently discovered mass graves near Srebrenica, or the just discovered mass 
graves near Sanski Most, or maybe let them discover a few more grass-cov- 
ered mass graves and torture chambers of Bosnian non-Serbs, all for the 
sake of truth and balanced reporting. There are plenty of those throughout 
the territory controlled by their suffering friends. Let them talk to their col- 
league Christiane Amanpour. Christiane and the CNN team were in my house 
in Sarajevo in the summer of 1992, when 4,000 mortars a day were raining 
down on the defenseless citizens of Sarajevo directed by the lunatics from 
Pale. She has seen it all. Let your reporters earn their money by discovering 
“the really hidden truth” and stop fooling the American public about poor 
suffering monsters from Pale. 


In the aftermath of Dayton, new biased reports could be heard in the Ameri- 
can media. The leaders of the Bosnian Serbs were not satisfied with all the 
decisions made in Dayton, and they staged a series of protests throughout 
Bosnia. The most furious demonstrations occurred around Sarajevo, result- 
ing in the looting and burning of the suburbs of the city. The protectors of 
the “Serbian cause” found their promoters among the American foreign cor- 
respondents working under the excuse of “balanced coverage.” The follow- 
ing is a letter I mailed to the Foreign Desk of CBS News in New York: 


Dear Editor, December 4, 1995 

The CBS reports about Bosnia during the last three and half years have 
been objective and factual. Your foreign correspondent Mr. Bob Simon has 
contributed some of the most enlightening reports in the midst of all the 
media coverage of Bosnia. ... 

Unfortunately this morning, you have presented an interview with Mr. 
Lewis MacKenzie, a retired Canadian general and the commander of the 
U.N. forces in Sarajevo during the summer and fall of 1992. In the last three 
years, Mr. MacKenzie has given hundreds of pro-Serbian biased interviews 
and lectures in Europe, Canada, and the United States. In the one given to- 
day on CBS, Mr. MacKenzie claims that the Serbian nationalist—controlled 
suburbs of Sarajevo “have been Serbian for centuries.” This is just one more 
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example of the ludicrous distortions of facts originating from the Belgrade 
myth-center that have absolutely nothing to do with the reality. 

According to the census of 1991, the population of Sarajevo was 525,980 
of which 49.3 percent were Bosniaks (Bosnian Muslims), 29.9 percent Serbs, 
6.6 percent Croats, and 14.2 percent others. The suburbs described by Mr. 
MacKenzie as “Serbian for centuries” are Grbavica, a part of the county of 
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“Novo Sarajevo,” a part of the county of “VogoSéa,” and the center of the 
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county “Tlidza” within the city of Sarajevo, as well as parts of the counties of 
“Thijas” and “HadzZi¢i” within the municipality of Sarajevo. Serbian popula- 
tion did not have even a relative majority in any of the counties of the city 
itself: 10 percent in “Stari Grad” (Old Town), 22 percent in “Centar,” 35 per- 
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cent in “Novo Sarajevo,” 36 percent in “VogoS¢a,” 28 percent in “Novi Grad,” 
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and 37 percent in “TlidZa.” In the municipality of Sarajevo, only in the county 
of “Tlijas” did Serbs have a relative majority of 45 percent and the absolute 
majority of 69 percent in the county of “Pale,” the Serbian nationalists’ head- 
quarters with a total prewar population of 16,310. 

On a personal note in connection with Mr. MacKenzie’s unchallenged 
comments that some of the mentioned suburbs “have been Serbian for cen- 
turies,” I would like to inform you that before World War I, Grbavica and 
Ilidza were largely uninhabited areas of Sarajevo. Most of the land on 
Grbavica belonged to my mother’s family and to several other old Sarajevo 
families, where they had orchards and summer homes. In 1938, my grand- 
father sold some of his property to the Catholic Church. Only a few hun- 
dred farmers, Serbian, Muslim, and Croatian, lived in the area. All of that 
land was confiscated by the State after WWII, from private owners, and 
shabby apartment buildings were erected. Most of the land on IlidZa, except 
for the public parks, the hotels, and the health resorts, belonged also to a few 
dozen old Sarajevo families, almost all of which was expropriated from their 
original owners during the two Yugoslavias, in 1919 and after 1945, and given 
to Serbs brought in from all over former Yugoslavia. The Serbs, i.e. the East- 
ern Orthodox Christians, throughout our history were a minority in the 
Sarajevo region and are the last large religious group to settle in the area. 
Most of the Serbs in Pale and several neighboring mountains around Sarajevo 
were brought in by the Ottomans in the middle of the 19th century from 
Montenegro and Serbia in the aftermath of the Bosnian uprisings against 
the central authority in Istanbul. The people of Eastern Orthodox faith were 
always a part of the rich multiconfessional life in Sarajevo and have always 
been treated as such by its Muslim, Catholic, and Jewish neighbors. ... 

In this morning’s interview on CBS, Mr. MacKenzie did not only express 
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a view of the Bosnian Serb nationalists, but recommended that the city of 
Sarajevo should be “righteously” divided on ethnic and religious basis. The 
Serbian nationalists should be allowed to impose ethnic purity in Serb-held 
Sarajevo suburbs from which they have expelled their Muslim and Catholic 
neighbors and in which they never constituted even a relative majority. 

What a message?! A former U.N. general trying to justify a division on 
the basis of religion in a city where mosques, churches, and synagogues have 
been standing next to each other for over 400 years. The Orthodox Church 
in the Old Town of Sarajevo and all other Orthodox Churches in the city are 
still standing in the Bosnian-government controlled part of Sarajevo, un- 
touched by any form of revenge of the Sarajevo citizens. Although 11,600 
Sarajevans have been murdered by the Serb nationalists’ guns and six times 
more have been wounded or mutilated, no one in Sarajevo has even dreamed 
of harming any of those churches or any of the Serbs living in the Bosnian 
Government-controlled Sarajevo. Six years after the fall of the Berlin Wall, 
Mr. MacKenzie is supporting a new Berlin to be carved out from one of the 
oldest multiconfessional cities in Europe. The unchallenged distorted vi- 
sions of Bosnia will not contribute to the success of the American Peace 
Accord to be signed in Paris. 

Mr. MacKenzie is the tip of the iceberg of a whole row of former (or 
present) U.N. officers and former politicians who have been (or still are) on 
a more or less direct or indirect payroll of Serbian nationalists. CBS should 
make an effort to challenge the misinformation that these politicians are 
spreading by questioning their ethics and their sources. 


Disappointed by the unjust resolution of the Bosnian crisis that had le- 
gitimized the results of the genocide by recognizing the entity “Republika 
Srpska,” I wrote the following letter asking Senator Dole to help insure the 
positive aspects of the Dayton Peace Accord in preserving the sovereign 
multiethnic state of Bosnia. 


Dear Senator Dole, December 9, 1995 
As you are well aware, the Bosnians have accepted the extremely unjust 
and hardly viable Dayton Peace Accord because they had no other choice. 
They were told that this is the only chance to save their country. 
In the aftermath of the final decision of the U.S. Senate and Congress to 
lift the arms embargo against Bosnia, and at the moment when Bosnian 
Army was making substantial gains in liberating the country from the fas- 


cist rule, Clinton’s administration went out of its way to stop a military 
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resolution of the war. It appeased the leaders of Serbia and Croatia, and their 
European supporters, forcing the Bosnian Government to accept a peace treaty 
ending the “civil war” between the three “Bosnian warring factions” with the 
signatures of the presidents of the two sovereign neighboring countries. 

In spite of all the deficiencies of that Peace Accord, the deed is done and 
in just a few days it will be sealed at the signing ceremony in Paris. The 
NATO troops will be deployed in Bosnia, including over 20,000 American 
men. The proclaimed establishment of a viable peace in the region cannot 
be reached by this international effort, involving the sacrifice and the endan- 
germent of so many American soldiers, unless the following major goals are 
well defined: arming and training the Bosnian Army as the only military 
force in the region whose purpose is to preserve the sovereign multiethnic 
state of Bosnia; recognizing and helping the democratic forces inside Bosnia; 
enforcing the delivery of all war criminals indicted by the International War 
Crimes Tribunal. 

Please ask the Senate and the Congress of the United States to demand 
from the President to protect the interests of the American soldiers and the 
people of Bosnia by guaranteeing the implementation of these tasks. Other- 
wise the American men will be dragged into the undefined “equally guilty 
warring factions” quagmire such as that of the U.N. “peacekeepers.” The 
U.N. mission in Bosnia ended with 8,000 Bosnian Muslim men slaughtered 
in the middle of the “safe heaven” of Srebrenica and the unprecedented hu- 
man tragedy for 60,000 Bosnian civilians who had entrusted themselves to 
“international protection.” The American soldiers in Bosnia, faced with un- 
defined distinction between the victims and the killers, could end up feeling 
like those poor Dutch soldiers that had witnessed the slaughter of Srebrenica. 
In that case their sacrifice for the sake of peace and stability in Europe would 
be in vain. 

The efforts of the U.S. Congress to help resolve Bosnian crisis, the NATO 
air strikes against Serbian military targets in Bosnia, and the latest efforts of 
the United States to reach a peaceful settlement, should not go down in his- 
tory as the acts that have helped stop a genocide by sealing its gains. The 
final resolution of the Bosnian tragedy must be just. 


Some Answers 


Dear Dr. Tanovié-Miller: March 15, 1993 
I have been asked to respond to your letter of January 26 to President 
Clinton in which you enclosed an American-Bosnian Urgent Appeal, signed 
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by a number of your colleagues, regarding the ethnic division of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina as envisioned in the Vance/Owen plan. Thank you for sharing 
your insights with us. 

Dealing with the tragedy in the former Yugoslavia is a very high priority 
for the new Administration. Our primary goal is to convince all parties to 
this crisis that the only lasting solution lies in peaceful negotiations, democ- 
racy, and respect for the rights of all national groups in all republics. 

We sympathize fully with your concerns. However, we strongly believe 
that the Geneva peace process, now continuing in New York, is vital to achiev- 
ing durable solutions to the conflict in the former Yugoslavia. Secretary 
Christopher recently outlined the Administration’s policy toward the con- 
flict, stressing that the United States would become actively engaged in the 
Vance/Owen process through the involvement of President Clinton’s Spe- 
cial Envoy to the peace talks, Ambassador Reginald Bartholomew. The Am- 
bassador has been working on a range of issues concerning the conflict. He 
has also been in contact with all parties in the peace talks. 

While the Administration has committed itself to negotiations among 
the parties as the most likely path toward resolution of the conflict, we be- 
lieve that no settlement can be implemented without the support of all par- 
ticipants. An imposed settlement would be far more difficult to sustain than 
one that the parties have voluntarily reached. At the same time, we have 
urged each party to be prepared to accept a resolution that falls short of its 
greatest goals. The United States will be prepared to join the United Nations 
and NATO in implementing and enforcing a viable agreement arrived 
through those talks. 

The United States has not ruled out a future effort to lift the UN arms 
embargo. However, in September 1991 the United Nations passed Resolution 
713 calling for the arms embargo against all the republics of Yugoslavia. To 
reverse this decision, a similar action would be required. While the embargo 
is in effect, we continue to believe that all UN member states are duty bound 
to uphold the resolution. At the same time we continue to work with our 
Allies and the United Nations for passage of a Security Council resolution 
that would permit enforcement of the No-Fly Zone over Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
The U.S. is prepared to participate in carrying out enforcement of such a 
resolution. 

The United States considers it a top priority to provide humanitarian 
assistance to the people of Bosnia, particularly those in isolated communi- 
ties, and to refugees and displaced persons, through international organiza- 


tions. Our contributions, which are more than $180 million, include cash 
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assistance to UNHCR, ICRC, WHO, UNICEF etc. as well as food donations, 
air transport, and other humanitarian supplies. In addition, on February 28 
we began airdrops of food and medicine to locations in eastern Bosnia that 
are inaccessible to land convoys. These results seem to be fulfilled. 

We have taken the lead to bring to public attention the atrocities com- 
mitted against civilians in Bosnia and other parts of the former Yugoslavia. 
We have also taken the position that we must identify by name the perpetra- 
tors of crimes against humanity in the former Yugoslavia, and we must en- 
sure that they are brought to justice. With U.S. leadership, the UN Security 
Council passed recently Resolution 808 authorizing the formation of an ad 
hoc War Crimes Tribunal. 

Please be assured that the U.S. Government will continue to make every 
effort to bring an end to the conflict, bring relief to the victims, and create 
conditions that will allow refugees and displaced persons to return home in 
safety. 

Sincerely, 

Laura A. Clerici 

Deputy Director 

Office of Eastern European Affairs 
U.S. Department of State 


Dear Naza: July 27, 1993 
I appreciate hearing your views on the situation in the former Yugosla- 

via. I am deeply concerned about the continuing aggression there and the 

atrocities that are still being inflicted upon the people of that region. 

I am working closely with my foreign policy team to help resolve the 
problems that have caused this conflict. Bringing peace and stability to that 
area of the world is one of my Administration’s highest priorities. We face 
many tough choices in dealing with the tragedy in Bosnia, but it remains my 
intention to work with our allies on a course that will help repair the dam- 
age that this conflict has done to the Balkans and to Europe. 

Thank you for your interest in this important issue. 

Sincerely, 
Bill Clinton 


Dear Professors Miller and Tanovi¢- Miller: 20 December 1994 
Thank you for your letter of 11 November about the arms embargo on 
the former Yugoslavia. 
New Zealand’s position has always been that a negotiated settlement is 
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the only way of achieving a lasting peace in Bosnia. I do not believe lifting 
the arms embargo on the Bosnian Government is an option which would 
encourage the parties to continue negotiating. 

Were the arms embargo to be lifted, there would be a number of conse- 
quences. I believe that the Serbs would go on the offensive in order to take as 
much territory as possible before the Muslims could arm themselves. Many 
more civilians would be killed or maimed in this process. Delaying the imple- 
mentation of a decision by six months would only give the Serbs six months 
longer in this respect. 

In addition, the amount of weaponry in the region would dramatically 
increase. Because Muslim areas are surrounded by either Croatian held ar- 
eas or Serb held areas, it would be almost impossible to get a lot of weapons 
to the Bosnian Muslims without a significant proportion being intercepted 
by the Bosnian Croats and Serbs. This could only increase the level of hos- 
tilities, and worsen the suffering of innocent civilians. 

Further, lifting the arms embargo would almost definitely see an end to 
the deployment of UNPROFOR and to the delivery of humanitarian aid, 
again affecting civilians. 

There may come a time, when all efforts to reach a negotiated settlement 
have failed, when lifting the arms embargo is the only option left to the 
international community. However, I do not think we have reached that 
stage yet. Accordingly, New Zealand will not at this time be supporting calls 
to lift the arms embargo on the Bosnian Government. 

Yours sincerely, 

Rt. Hon. J. B. Bolger 
Prime Minister 
New Zealand 


Dear Ms. Miller: August 1, 1995 

Thank you for contacting me to express your concerns about the situa- 
tion in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

As you may know, on July 26, the Senate voted 69-29 to lift the arms 
embargo against Bosnia once the U.N. peacekeeping forces have been re- 
moved, either by their own choice or by the request of the Bosnian govern- 
ment. Lifting the embargo will be done multilaterally if possible, but the 
United States will act alone if necessary. 

In my view, the Bosnians have been made defenseless for too long by this 
unjust embargo. It is past time that the minimal step of allowing the Bosnians 
to defend themselves be taken. 
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The first step toward rectifying the horrendous situation the world has 
allowed to develop in Bosnia is not to put more troops—certainly not U.S. 
troops—on the ground, but to let the Bosnians defend themselves. Self-de- 
fense is a basic right. The ability to defend themselves is all the Bosnians say 
they want, and it is a right they deserve. We cannot stand by through our 
policies and let this murderous activity go on unopposed. 

The action taken in the Senate recently—lifting the arms embargo against 
Bosnia—will not solve the situation. Removing the ineffective peacekeepers 
and allowing the Bosnians to defend themselves, however, is an overdue step 
in the right direction. 

Again, thank you for taking the time to share your thoughts. Your input 
is invaluable. 

Sincerely, 
Fred Thompson 
United States Senator 


Dear Naza, August 9, 1995 

Thank you for contacting me about the current situation in the republics 
of the former Yugoslavia. I appreciate your taking the time to let me know 
your views. 

As a member of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, this issue has 
been a top priority of mine since coming to the United States Senate. Since 
the recognition of Bosnia- Herzegovina by the United Nations and the United 
States in 1992, I have strongly believed that one of the major mistakes the 
U.N. and U.S. policy was imposing an arms embargo against the Republic of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Article 51 of the U.N. charter clearly states that the right of self-defense is 
a fundamental human and political right of all member nations. By impos- 
ing an arms embargo on Bosnia-Herzegovina, the Bosnians effectively have 
been denied their right to self-defense as provided for under Article 51. Fur- 
thermore, because the Serbs inherited the Yugoslav arsenal, which was the 
fifth largest in Europe, the embargo froze an unjust balance in access to arms. 

For these reasons, I introduced the first resolution in the 103rd Congress 
calling for a lifting of the arms embargo against Bosnia-Herzegovina. Dur- 
ing the 104th Congress, I became an original co-sponsor of the Dole- 
Lieberman bill, S.21, the Bosnia and Herzegovina Self-Defense Act of 1995, 
which seeks to terminate the U.S. arms embargo against the Republic of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Since coming to the Senate, I have joined with a number of my colleagues 
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in offering several floor amendments to lift unilaterally the U.S. embargo. I 
maintain that the U.S. is authorized to lift the embargo unilaterally because 
it contradicts Article 51 of the U.N. Charter, and is therefore non-binding. 
Article 51 protects the inherent right of individuals and member nations to 
self-defense “until the [U.N.] Security Council has taken measures neces- 
sary to maintain international peace and security.” To date, the U.N. has yet 
to take measures which do that. Tactically, I believe the results of a multilat- 
eral or unilateral lift would be the same. 

Iam skeptical of the principles the Contact Group has adopted for peace. 
The group—composed of the United States, Russia, Germany, England, and 
France—seeks to impose a solution on the war in which the Serbs would 
retain various percentages of Bosnian and Croat territory they seized by 
force. This would be the dismemberment of a sovereign state of the United 
Nations. As a sovereign nation, Bosnia is entitled to exercise its right of self- 
defense, and since the negotiating strength of each party is dependent to 
some degree on equity in access to arms, no peace plan would meet success 
unless Bosnia had an opportunity to counter Serbian aggression on its own. 

As to the issue of the involvement of U.S. troops as part of a ground 
force, I have consistently said it would be a mistake for the U.S. to deploy 
ground troops in Bosnia. If they are called upon, then I believe that explicit 
Congressional authorization of such troop commitment should be obtained 
prior to deployment. This commitment of U.S. forces should be thoroughly 
and openly debated by the Congress to ensure that such action is truly in 
our national interest and supported by the public. Although I would not 
oppose using U.S. airlift and naval resources to assist in a withdrawal of 
UNPROFOR, even in such a narrow mission, carefully designed command 
and control and rules of engagement are essential. 

I also urge the Administration to continue its efforts to negotiate a com- 
prehensive solution to the Balkan war. The Contact Group plan addresses 
only Bosnia, yet Bosnia is just one component of the Balkan crisis. There 
will be instability in the region until the conflicts in Macedonia, Croatia, 
Serbia, and Kosovo are also resolved satisfactorily. I oppose lifting the eco- 
nomic sanctions against Serbia in order to bring President Slobodan 
Milosevec into the process. He is indeed one of the major proponents of war 
and should not be appeased. 

Iam also very supportive of the U.N. War Crimes Tribunal. I believe that 
there will never be a full peace unless the perpetrators of the genocide in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina are sentenced, and justice is served. 

Though little meaningful progress has been achieved to date, I am con- 
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stantly reviewing and promoting proposals to preserve the territorial integ- 

rity of Bosnia-Herzegovina and pursue peace in the region. As the situation 

in the republics of the former Yugoslavia changes daily, it is good to know of 
your thoughts and concerns. 

Thanks again for contacting me. I appreciate your continued input. 

Sincerely, 

Russell D. Feingold 

United States Senator 


Dear Naza: October 25, 1995 

I appreciate hearing your views regarding the situation in the former 
Yugoslavia. 

This past summer, I decided that the time had come to launch an all-out 
effort to achieve a peaceful solution to the conflict. 1 was convinced that the 
dramatic changes on the ground, along with NATO’s renewed commitment 
to use air power to protect the safe areas in Bosnia, provided a window of 
opportunity to achieve a comprehensive settlement that could finally end 
the conflict. Since mid-August, an American negotiating team has been con- 
ducting virtually nonstop shuttle diplomacy with the parties to the conflict. 
Thanks to U.S. leadership, important results have been achieved. 

NATO air power has been instrumental in helping to end the siege of 
Sarajevo. In September, our negotiating team secured the agreement of the 
parties to basic principles of a peace settlement in Bosnia. These principles 
confirm that Bosnia will continue as a single, internationally recognized state 
within its present borders. Earlier this month, our negotiators gained the par- 
ties’ agreement to a nationwide cease-fire and to the commencement of peace 
talks beginning on October 31 at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in Ohio. 

Many difficult issues remain to be solved in the coming weeks, but I be- 
lieve we may be closer than at any time in the past four years to a lasting 
peace in the former Yugoslavia. I have instructed my negotiators to spare no 
effort in clearing away the remaining obstacles to a settlement. 

Thank you for your interest in this critical issue. 

Sincerely, 
Bill Clinton 


Notes 


Preface 
Here and throughout the text the words “fascism” and “fascists” are used according 
to Webster’s definition, which in the author’s opinion applies to the extreme 


Balkan nationalisms and their promoters. 


A Lady of Sarajevo 


1. A long Turkish-style couch. 


“Chetnik” is a general term denoting members of Serbian nationalist forces. It was 
the official name of some Serbian units in 1941 and was officially revived in 1991. 
“Bosniaks” and “BoSnjani” are historic names of Bosnian people of all faiths, an 
old European people of Slavic origin. These names were in use until this century— 
that is, until the Bosnian Orthodox Christians and Bosnian Catholics began 
identifying themselves as Serbs and Croats based on their religious identity. The 
term “Bosniaks” is now the official name of Bosnian Muslims, who as a people 
were forced to become “nonexistent” in 1908 and ever since have been called by 
various other names, including the name Muslims, by which a name signifying 
religious affiliation was imposed as the ethnic name of the largest group of the 
original Bosnians. See part IH, “A Survey of the History of Bosnia,” and the 
references cited there. 


The Day Before 


1. Baklava-type rolls filled with almond cream, a specialty of Sarajevo old cuisine. 


Semisweet rolls served with breakfast or coffee. 

Here and throughout the text, the Bosnian-Croat-Serbian initials are used to 
denote major political parties: SDA—Party of Democratic Action (the leading 
Bosniak party); HDZ—Croatian Democratic Union; SDS—Serbian Democratic 
Party; and SRS—Serbian Radical Party. 

Pale is a small town on a mountain plateau in the outskirts of Sarajevo that 
became the headquarters of the SDS leadership during the war. 

Ustashe refers to Croatian nationalist forces. 

N. Malcolm, Bosnia, A Short History, p. 188. 

Ibid., pp. 164-70. 

H. Pozzi, Black Hand over Europe. 

Malcolm, Bosnia, pp. 174-92. 

Ibid. 


. Ibid., p. 186. 
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12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


V. Dedijer and A. Mileti¢, Genocid nad Muslimanima, 1941-1945: Zbornik 
dokumenata i svjedocenja. 

Muslim tombstones. 

“JNA” are the Bosnian-Croat-Serbian initials for the Yugoslav People’s Army and 
will be used throughout the text. 

The name “Turks” was often used by Serbian and Croatian nationalists in reference 
to Slavic Muslims in the former Yugoslavias. 


The First Day 


1. A mountain just south of Sarajevo. 


The National Library, a former city hall built in 1908. 


The Referendum 


The referendum on independence was held on February 29 and March 1, 1992. The 
war in Sarajevo began on April 5, 1992. The events described here happened more 
than a month before the war. 

According to the 1991 census, 31.3 percent of the population in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were Bosnian Serbs—that is, Orthodox Christians. 

The Yugoslav Presidency was led at that time by Raif Dizdarevi¢, a Bosnian 
Muslim. Mr. Dizdarevié was one of the most influential and devoted communists 
from Bosnia. As a member and then head of the Yugoslav Presidency, he was not 
able to control Mr. MiloSevi¢’s powerful role in the events that took place in 
Belgrade in 1989-90. 

B. Covié, ed., Roots of Serbian Aggression, pp. 289-337. 


The First Month 


Ba’ CarSija is the name of the central market, or shopping center, in Old Town 
Sarajevo. It was built in the sixteenth century. 

The Death of a Nation, BBC Television, 1995 or 1996. 

The office was for Radovi Matemeticki, an international mathematical research 
journal published by the Academy of Arts and Sciences of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 


An American of Sarajevo 


See part III, “A Survey of Land Ownership.” 


The Expectations 


(Sarajevo) Muslimanski Glas, May 29, 1992. 
A. Sutéeska, BoSnjaci u Osmanskoj drZavi, pp. 45-56. 
Ibid., p. 56. 


The Hunger and the Despair 


Slatko is any kind of sweet preserves containing pieces of fruit. 
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The Heritage and the Serbs 


“The World Knew and—Kept Silent,” (“Svijet je znao i—¢utao”) (Sarajevo) 
Oslobodjenje, August 12, 1992. 

Ibid. 

W. Finnegan, “Salt City,” The New Yorker, February 12, 1996. 

R. Gutman, A Witness to Genocide, pp. 168-73. 

Testimony by Maj. Gen. Lewis MacKenzie given to U.S. Foreign Relations 
Committee, Situation in Bosnia, United States Senate, 1993, p. 54. 

Testimony by Maj. General Lewis MacKenzie to U.S. House Armed Services 
Committee, May 26, 1993. 

By December 31, 1998, the list of publicly indicted war criminals had increased to 
eighty-three. It includes sixty-two Serbs, eighteen Croats, and three Bosniaks. Of 
these, only twenty-eight have been detained, including all indicted Bosniaks, 
almost all of the Croats, and eight forcibly detained Serbs. In addition, there are a 
considerable number of war criminals on the tribunal’s “secret list.” 

Grbavica is a section of Sarajevo that was controlled by Serbian nationalists since 
May, 1992. 

Bulletin, Information Office of Bosnian Government, May 8, 1992; Muslimanski 
Glas, May 29, 1992. 

State Commission for Gathering Facts on War Crimes, Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Documents and Facts: Destruction of Sacred Complexes, March, 1993. 


Hope in America 


Bosnia and Hecegovina Department of Health, “Briefing: Consequences of the 
war in Bosnia and Hercegovina, Department of Health, of Bosnia and 
Hercegovina, Sarajevo, January 1993.” According to this report, by December 10, 
1992, in the state of Bosnia there were: 102,761 people killed; 25,668 missing; 
132,000 wounded; 1,703,000 displaced; 100,000 prisoners in concentration camps; 
and 38,000 raped women and girls. Of the total number of 128,448 killed and 
missing persons in Bosnia, women and children in Sarajevo alone accounted for 
7,694 victims. The number of wounded women and children in Sarajevo was 
11,422, and the recorded number of raped women that arrived in Sarajevo from 
neighboring areas was around 3,000. 

Dedijer and Mileti¢, Genocid nad Muslimanimaa. See also part III, “A Survey of the 
History of Bosnia.” 

The Bosnian Electronic News Network, or BosNet, was founded by a group of 
graduate students in Michigan soon after the start of the war. 


Bonjour Tristesse 


Here and throughout the text, the Bosnian-Croat-Serbian initials are used to 
denote the names of the major armed forces: ABH-the Army of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina; HVO-Croatian Defense Council; JNA—Yugoslav People’s Army; 
VRS-—the Army of Republika Srpska; HOS—Croatian Defense Forces. 

B. Clinton, “Why Bosnia Matters to America,” Newsweek, November 13, 1995. 
H. KreS’evljakovi¢, Kapetanije u Bosni i Hercegovint. 
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According to data obtained from the Federal Ministry for Social Affairs and based 
on the information gathered by this and other federal ministries of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the European Union, and UNHCR, the number of refugees of all 
nationalities who have returned to their homes since the implementation of the 
Dayton Accords—that is, from December, 1995, until July, 1999—is the following: 
Within the Federation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, a total of 514,141 refugees 
(including 80,046 “minorities,” or Serbs) have returned, of which 322,119 have 
come from abroad. Within Republika Srpska, a total of 35,000 refugees have 
returned, of which 10,254 are considered minorities (i.e., Bosniaks and Croats). 
The data given for Republika Srpska are not fully reliable. 


The Ten Lies 


Kissinger has expressed the same opinion many times on CNN and other major 
television networks. Here I am referring to an interview from December, 1995, 
shown either on NBC’s “Today Show” or ABC’s “Good Morning America.” 


. See part III, “A Survey of the History of Bosnia.” 


R. J. Donia and J. V. A. Fine, Bosnia and Hercegovina: A Tradition Betrayed, p. 7. 
H. G. Wells, Povijest Svijeta, p. 453. 


. Suceska, BoSnjaci u Osmanskoj drzavi, pp. 45-56. 
. Muslims do not put crosses on their graves, nor is public wailing on funerals part of 


the Islamic tradition. In addition, Bosnian Muslims do not wear black at funerals. 


. Covié, Roots of Serbian Aggression. 
. Among the best recent works on Bosnia are the following: Malcolm, Bosnia, A 


Short History; Pinson, ed., The Muslims of Bosnia-Hercegovina: Their Historic 
Development from the Middle Ages to the Dissolution of Yugoslavia (a collection of 
essays on the history of Muslims of Bosnia); and Donia and Fine, Bosnia and 
Hercegovina (a study of traditions and history of Bosnian people and other 
historical expositions). 


. Malcolm, Bosnia, p. 13. 
. I. Lovrenovié and M. Imamovit, Bosnia and Its People: Bosnia and Hercegovina, a 


Millennium of Continuity. 
Donia and Fine, Bosnia and Hercegovina, p. 7. 
See also part II, “A Survey of Land Ownership.” 


The Origins 


. Covié, Roots of Serbian Aggression. 
. Ibid., pp 68-82. 
. Ibid., pp 85-104. 


Ibid.; B. Tanovié, Ko je Vlasnik Bosne i Hercegovine, pp. 42-48. 


. Covié, Roots of Serbian Aggression, pp. 289-337. 


B. Tanovi¢, Ko je Vlasnik Bosne i Hercegovine? 


. M.Imamovi¢, K. Hrelja, and A. Purivatra, Ekonomski Genocid nad Bosanskim 


Muslimanima. For a documented analysis of Serbian relationships to other people in 
the Balkans during the first part of this century, see H. Pozzi, Black Hand over Europe. 


. Malcolm, Bosnia, p. 127. 
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The Myths and the Brainwashing 


N. Cigar, Genocide in Bosnia, pp. 62-85. 

M. Sells, The Bridge Betrayed: Religion and Genocide in Bosnia, pp. 45-50. 

Covié, Roots of Serbian Aggression, pp. 85-104. 

Malcolm, Bosnia, pp. 102, 127. 

Historija Naroda Jugoslavije, p. 568. 

V. Corovié, Istorija Bosne, p. 185. 

K. Draganovi¢, Povijest Hrvatskih Zemalja I, pp. 765-66. 

K. Gujié, Smrt Smail Age Cengiéa, pp. 104-105. 

S. BaSagi¢, Kratka Uputa u ProSlost Bosne i Hercegovine, p. 104. 

M. Djilas, Besudna Zemlja. 

Covié, Roots of Serbian Aggression, pp. 114-34. As I complete the final manuscript 
for this book, NATO planes are striking Serbian military targets trying to prevent 
the ongoing genocide in Kosovo. Slobodan MiloSevié was attempting to finalize 
the execution of the old plan of his forefather, Vasa Cubrilovié, outlined sixty-two 
years ago. 

Nae teme, p. 33; Covié, Roots of Serbian Aggression, pp. 289-337. 

E Saltaga, Anatomija Srpske Destruktivnosti. 

Bosanski Pogledi 9 (April, 1961). 

S. Kurtovi¢, “The Bridge over Drina and The Travnik Chronicle, by I. Andri¢ in 
Light of Brotherhood and Unity,” Bosanski Pogledi 9-15 (1961-62). 

Ibid. 

P. Maass, Love Thy Neighbor, A Story of War. 


The Europeans 


J. Brodsky, “Bosnia Tune,” The New York Times, November 12, 1992. 

N. Malcolm, “A Case against “Europe,” Foreign Affairs, March—April, 1995. 
Malcolm, Bosnia, pp. xix—xx. 

Le Monde Diplomatique, January, 1995. 

Weekly European edition of Oslobodjenje, January 19-26, 1995. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 15th ed., s.v. “Bosnia and Herzegovina.” 

W. Zimmermann, “Origins of a Catastrophe: A Memoir of the Collapse of 
Yugoslavia,” Foreign Affairs, March—April, 1995. 


The Croats and the Serbs 


1. N. Cigar, Genocide in Bosnia, pp. 62-85. 


Ibid., pp. 73, 81. 

Norman Cigar provides a thoroughly documented analysis of these events in 
Genocide in Bosnia, pp. 123-38. 

Ibid., p. 124. 

See also part I, “The Heritage and the Serbs.” 

Cigar, Genocide in Bosnia, p. 125. 
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Ibid., p. 128. 


8. See the facts mentioned in part I, “The Heritage and the Serbs,” especially note 7. 
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Cigar, Genocide in Bosnia, p. 128. 


The Bosnians: De Facto and de Jure 


See part III and the references cited there. 

For details, see part II, “The Myths and the Brainwashing.” 

M. Hukovié, A. Kasumovié, and I. Smailovi¢é, Muhamed Hevai Uskufi. 
Malcolm, Bosnia, p. 12. 

Ibid., pp. 27-42. 

Ibid., p. 32. 

See part II, “The Origins” and “The Myths and the Brainwashing.” 
Pozzi, Black Hand over Europe. 

Ibid. 

Cigar, Genocide in Bosnia, p. 128. 


The Americans 


“An Appeal to Our Government and to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations,” New York Review of Books, February 11, 1993. 

“An Open Letter to the United Nations, President Clinton, and the Congress,” New 
York Review of Books, March 3, 1993. 

Senate, Congressional Record (December 13, 1995) 141, no. 198. 


A Survey of the History of Bosnia 


Lovrenovi¢ and M. Imamovi¢, Bosnia and Its People: Bosnia and Herzegovina, a 
Millennium of Continuity. 

Malcolm, Bosnia, p. 10. 

Lovrenovi¢ and Imamovi¢, Bosnia and Its People, p. 3; Malcolm, Bosnia, p. 11. 
Donia and Fine, Bosnia and Hercegovina, pp. 16-17. 

Lovrenovi¢ and Imamovic, Bosnia and Its People. 

“The Middle Ages—A Period of Independence,” in ibid. 

Ibid.; Malcolm, Bosnia, pp. 13-26. 

Lovrenovi¢ and Imamovié, “The Middle Ages—A Period of Independence,” in 
Bosnia and Its People. 

Malcolm, Bosnia, pp. 18, 33. 


. Ibid., p. 18. 
. Historija Naroda Yugoslavije, p. 568. 


Corovi¢, Istorija Bosne, p. 185. 


. Lovrenovi¢ and Imamovié¢, Bosnia and Its People. 


Ibid.; Malcolm, Bosnia, pp. 20-24. 


. Lovrenovi¢ and Imamovit, Bosnia and Its People. 
. Ibid.; Malcolm, Bosnia; Donia and Fine, Bosnia and Hercegovina. 


Malcolm, Bosnia, p. 54. 


. Lovrenovi¢ and Imamovi¢, Bosnia and Its People. 
. Covié, Roots of Serbian Aggression, pp. 68-82. 
. Ibid., pp. 85-104. 
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Lovrenovi¢ and Imamovi¢, Bosnia and Its People. 
Malcolm, Bosnia, p. 186. 

Covié, Roots of Serbian Aggression, pp. 151-58. 
Dedijer and Mileti¢, Genocid nad Muslimanima. 
Covié, Roots of Serbian Aggression, pp. 338-62. 
Dedijer and Mileti¢, Genocid nad Muslimanima. 
Lovrenovi¢ and Imamovié¢, Bosnia and Its People. 


A Survey of Land Ownership 


Tanovic¢, Ko je Vlasnik Bosne i Hercegovine?; Imamovi¢, Hrelja, and Purivatra, 
Ekonomski Genocid nad Bosanskim Muslimanima. 


2. Tanovié, Ko je Vlasnik Bosne i Hercegovine? 
3. Imamovié, Hrelja, and Purivatra, Ekonomski Genocid. 
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